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PREFACE 


The County of Ulster, one of the 12 original counties of 
New York State, created under the English in 1683, was much 
larger than it is today. Its geographic, political, and areas 
of population density have been affected by the westward move- 
ment, rise and decline of business enterprises, changes in 
methods of transportation, and military conflicts in which our 
nation has taken part. 


One hundred years ago, people were dependent upon the 
horse and wagon, the railroads, and canal boats as a means of 
transportation. The final era of the Delaware Hudson Canal was 
becoming evident by the rapid growth of railroads in the country. 
By 1900, the canal was no longer used; the mules, their riders, 
boat captains and their families had been retired. Trolley cars 
had come into vogue. The automobile was soon to replace horse 
and wagon transportation, and the first practical airplane had 
been invented. The telephone and electricity added to the great 
changes of the new century. 





Ulster County, before the turn of the century, had an agrarian 
. society. Gradually, dairy farms and the growing of grain crops of 
the 19th century and early 1900's ceased. Apple orchards and grape 
vineyards increased in number and replaced many acres once tilled 
for farm crops. 


Large corporations, such as IBM, brought thousands of people 
to the area; thereby creating new centers of increased population, 
and need for more schools and housing. These new inhabitants 
changed the social structure of the county. 


On Mav 20, 1885, an act, providing for the maintaining of 
a Normal and Training School at New Paltz, was passed by the New 
York State Legislature. This act was an amendment to the act 
passed April 7,1866, concerning normal schools. In 1948, the 
Normal School at New Paltz became a state college now known as 
the State University of New Paltz College at New Paltz. Enroll- 
ment from a few hundred in the early 1900's has increased to near- 
ly seven thousand. 


The automobile and rapid transportation made it necessary to 
have good roads. County roads were, in some instances, greatl 
enlarged, surfaced in concrete or blacktop. Routes 208, 32, bss, 
28, and 52, for example, were once town or county roads. However, 
they are now state highways, maintained by the State Highway De- 
partment, whereas town and county governmental agencies used to 
take care of them. New highways have been built. The Governor 
Thomas E. Dewey Thruway is a prime example of this change. Hudson 





riverfront shipping of the entire county was reduced by railroads 
and trucks, but is still important especially for sand, gravel, 
oil, bananas and automobiles. 


With the advent of the automobile, truck and refrigeration 
services rapidly being increased as a means of transporting 
merchandise, the use of railroads began to decline. By the 1930's, 
passenger service had practically ceased in the county. In the late 
1950's it became evident that railroads, such as the Wallkill Valley 
Railroad, (later owned by the New York Central), the Central New 
England, the Ulster and Delaware, and the Ontario and Western, etc., 
were in danger of making their final runs. The West Shore line 
reduced their tracks from two to one. 


Changes came about in our governmental institutions result- 
ing from increased population. The towns, until 1968, were gov- 
erned by a Board of Supervisors. The old Board of Supervisors, 
which had governed the county, gave way to an Ulster County Legis- 
lature, elected from various districts according to population. 
The twenty towns of Ulster County, however, still each have a 
supervisor of the town. In 1960, the districts were altered; there- 
by altering the areas under the jurisdiction of state assemblymen 
and senators. 


During the early 1900's, numerous areas in our county were 
noted for the attraction for summer boarders. The art colonies, 
Woodstock and Cragsmoor, flourished. Large hotels, such as the 
Catskill Mountain House, Lake Mohonk Mountain House, and Lake 
Minnewaska, were in their heyday. The depression of the 1930's, 
the building of the New York State Thruway (1932), World Wars I 
and II, Korea, and Viet Nam made their mark upon the county. 


During the 1870's, a new business came about especially in 
the Town of Wawarsing. The Ontario and Western Railroad reached 
Ellenville, and people could now come to the county. Families 
with large homes began taking summer boarders. 


After the turn of the century, the summer boarding industry 
broadened to take in those started by the Jewish people. Most of 
these people were Jewish, Russian immigrants. They purchased farm 
houses, and later these were enlarged. Today, only the luxury 
hotels remain. 


Rapid transportation made it possible for people to go away 
from home to the country for a few days at a time, or make longer 
trips away from the county. Families no longer felt the need of 
going to the country for the summer. Lake Mohonk still survives 
as a long visit situation. Generally, people now take a week or 
two vacation in the summer. 


Ulster County water gradually was being routed into large 
reservoirs; Ashokan, begun in 1908, sent water to New York City 
by 1915, then in 1932 the Rondout Reservoir started and became 








operational in 1951. Practically three-fourths of our water- 
shed is used for New York City consumption. Of course, local 
communities can tap on the aqueduct; however, a tax must be paid. 
The building of the reservoir and the aqueduct to New York City 
both had great social and economic effect upon the county. 


Life was comparatively simple one hundred years ago. It 
was a rather tranquil society, changing little from year to year. 
World War II brought great change. We now are beset with intri- 
cate governmental practices and agencies. Hundreds of lawyers 
are kept busy, and cases often wait years before being settled. 
One hundred years ago, people depended upon the family doctor to 
come to take care of them. Now, house calls are a great rarity, 
and medical centers have been established to take care of patients, 
not in the hospital, who need attention. Nursing homes costing 
rather large sums house many elderly people. 


Divorce is a prevalent situation with statistics showing 
one out of every three couples who marry in the county gets 
divorced. 


Although religious worship in the various churches continues, 
congregations have a problem keeping the churches open in many 
instances. 


People used to entertain at home with large family gather- 
ings. It was only the wealthy who went afar to famous restaurants. 
Today, dining out is a common practice with many people. 


Since the 1930's and the depression, government has assumed 
an increasing control in the lives of the citizens and government 
agencies have been the order of the day. They have increased in 
such numbers that a bureaucratic system has resulted. 


The citizens, as well as those who work for government, are 
perplexed by the overlapping of the work done by the various agen- 
cies. The result of this situation is a feeling of lack of freedom 
on the part of the people. Life had a simplicity years ago which 
no longer exists. 


A recent example of this situation is the long battle on the 
part of environmentalists with Con Edison, Marriott Corporation, 
etc. 


Zoning, controlled by Federal, State and Local governments, 
is not always pleasing to those who wish to have the personal 
right to sell their property, or to do with it as they please. 
National and State Historic Sites have become a necessity in order 











to save the best in architecture, and historic value. Religious 
and charitable groups in the county have come under fire in re- 

cent years, due to the fact that some own large land and property 
holdings which are, in general, off the tax rolls; thereby con- 

sidered by some people to be a threat to their welfare. 


Originally, a society evolved in this country that believed 
in free enterprise, and the right of the individual to control 
his own destiny. The key to this was "work" and if he met the 
standards of a goal once set. 


Confusion over the years has set in, and we find ourselves 
in the midst of government controls. The government acts as the 
parent versus the individual as the child. 


Since World War II, there has been a tremendous increase in 
local and county cultural interests. The inhabitants of the 
county have been greatly influenced by the changes noted previously. 


There are increasingly greater numbers of young people who 
not only go through elementary and high school, but also college. 
Parents have become aware of the need for college education. 

The Ulster County Community College opened in 1963 and has given 
many young people training they would not otherwise have been able 
to get. With advanced education, people tend to demand cultural 
advantages. Whether we agree or disagree with the educational 
system of today, there is no question that, through the various 
media, newspapers, radio, television, and ideas fostered in our 
schools, people expect cultural benefits unknown to the average 
citizen of one hundred years ago. 


There have been other well-known histories written about 
Ulster County, such as Sylvester's History of Ulster Count ,1880, 
Biographical Records of Ulster County, 1896, and Clearwater's 
History of Ulster County, 1907. his work covers the last one 
hundred years. 





At present, there are twenty towns in Ulster County and one 
city: Denning (1849), Esopus (1811), Gardiner (1853), Hardenburgh 
(1859), Hurley (Patent 1708), Kingston (Patent 1667), Lloyd (1845), 
Marlborough (Patent 1772), Marbletown (Patent 1703), New Paltz 
(Patent 1677), Olive (1823), Plattekill (1800), Rochester (Patent 
1703), Rosendale (1844), Saugerties (1811), Shandaken (1804), 
Shawangunk (1788), Ulster (1879), Wawarsing (1806), and Woodstock 
(1787). The City of Kingston was incorporated in 1872. 


The earliest towns were first either patented or became 
precincts and were then incorporated. Later, towns were formed 
from the earliest towns and other counties. 
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THE NATURAL AND HUMAN HISTORY 
of the SHAWANGUNKS 


By Daniel Smiley 
Preface 


The Sylvester History contains a comprehensive and interest- 
ing summary of the components of the Ulster County townships. 
Included are geography, physical features, resources, early 
settlement, businesses, professions, human activities, and biog- 
raphies of prominent citizens. In that work history is approach- 
ed on the basis of an inventory - past and present (as of 1880) - 
by political subdivisions, but not resources and their use and 
abuse. 


This essay attempts to take an overview of one geographical 
area of the County and trace the interaction between the resources 
and physical features of a mountain ridge, and the needs and atti- 
tudes of those who lived there. An essential part of this survey 
involves the kind and degree of interaction with the outside world. 
Those forces that molded human history in the Shawangunks can 
better be understood as an evolution of relationships in the flow 
of time. For this approach to the history of a geographical seg- 
ment of Ulster County, it became desirable to begin even before 
the time period covered by Sylvester. We will be considering a 
constantly changing adjustment between ecosystem factors of natural 
resources, human needs and uses, the export of goods and services, 
the import of goods and services, and the sense of stewardship. 


Natural Features 


The Shawangunks comprise a ridge that extends from the New 
Jersey state line to Rosendale. It varies in elevation from 200 
feet in the valleys on each side to over 2,200 feet at Sam's Point. 
The part of this ridge situated in Ulster County is blessed with 
some unusual geology, which makes for very interesting flora and 
fauna - as well as beautiful lakes and rock scenery. These fea- 
tures combine to provide a variety of natural resources. 


The work Shawangunk is thought to represent the phonetic 
spelling of the name the Indians used for both the stream and the 
mountains. The English settlers apparently shortened the word to 
"Shongum" which is currently the preferred pronmciation. The orig- 
inal meaning remains uncertain. 


Political Geography 


This account of the northern Shawangunks involves upland por- 
tions of seven different surrounding townships. To the north is 
Marbletown, formed by patent, 25 June 1703, named from the abun- 
dance of L[imestone (at lower elevations). To the northwest is 
Rochester, incorporated by patent 25 June 1703 and organized as a 





town 7 March 1788, named in honor of the Earl of Rochester. To the 
west is Wawarsing, formed from Rochester 14 March 1806. This is an 
Indian name-"Where the streams wind." To the south is the town- 
ship of Shawangunk, formed as a precinct 17 December 1743, and as a 
town 7 March 1788. Its name obviously came from its most prominent 
physical features - cliff and stream. To the southeast is Gardiner, 
which was formed from adjoining towns 2 April 1853. It was named 
in honor of Addison Gardiner, a former Lieutenant Governor of the 
State. To the east is New Paltz, which was granted a patent dated 
29 September 1677. It was named after the temporary European 
refuge of its Huguenot settlers. And to the northeast is Rosendale, 
which was formed from parts of Marbletown, New Paltz and Hurley, on 
26 April 1844. The name, said to have formerly been Roosendaal, 

may have referred to wild roses which grew in the area. 


The Time Frame of Dendrochronology 


The flora of the Shawangunks is dominated by trees. Some of 
the pines and hemlocks are 35 years old. A detailed study of the 
year by year growth rate of these trees suggests that they have 
integrated continuously the factors of soil, water, weather, plant 
competition and human influences. 


I have found evidence in the annual rings of tree growth that 
suggests the appropriateness of dividing their life span into 5 
phases, each 88 years long. The reason for 88 years, rather than 
say 50 or 100, will be explained later. The beginning and end of 
these phases is of some importance, but we should realize that eco- 
systems represent a continuum. Some new force of natural or human 
history may start well before the end of a phase and come to frui- 
tion in the next one. Conversely, some declining factor may persist 
into the next phase. 


As prologue to the first phase, it may be noted that the great 
glacial ice sheet melted in this part of the Hudson Valley some 
12,000 years ago. That represents the beginning of our present 
natural history resources. The glacier left behind the raw material 
for soil: sand and gravel, called till. Wind and water carried 
seeds from the south to form the beginning of our flora. The 
history of vegetation is beautifully demonstrated by a study of 
fossil pollén from the 24 feet of mud in the bottom of Mohonk Lake. 
Two digs by archaeology classes of the college at New Paltz ata 
rock shelter on Mohonk Preserve land have produced hundreds of 
Indian artifacts going back at least 8,000 years. 


Pre-European Phase 1606-1694 


At the time of germination of our oldest pine trees the only 
humans involved in the Shawangunk ecosystem were the Native Ameri- 
cans. We assume that the Indians must have lived within the 
capacity of the natural environment. They harvested local food and 
they were in reasonable adjustment with nature. They were a part 
of it - the forests supplied fuel, tools, nuts and berries. The 
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lakes provided fish, and the forests game. There were some open- 
ings in the forests, since the Indians did some clearing in order to 
raise crops. We have not found any evidence of these crops or bones 
in the rock shelter, since such remnants would have been destroyed 
by contact with soil over the centuries. The Indians did some 
burning of the woods but it was not destructive in the sense we 
think of forest fires, with a blackened landscape. If the Indian 
numbers increased we presume there were natural controls - starva- 
tion being one, so that population was reduced. They drew on the 
natural resources, converting them to their use. Their waste 

went back into the natural scheme of things. We are told they had 
no permanent homes, but they had a sense of place andof stewardship. 


We presume, from the few available records, that the Indians 
had no interchange with places beyond a few miles, except as they 
might acquire flint for arrowheads and spear points. Some flint 
from the Mohonk dig has been identified as coming from parts of 
Pennsylvania, or even Ohio. The interaction of Indians with Euro- 
peans began about 1677 when the first white settlers came to New 
Paltz just before the formation of Ulster County as a political 
entity in 1683. The Huguenots bought land from’ the Indians. Little 
did they realize the chain of events that was being started. 


Pioneering Phase 1694-1782 


It seems reasonable to assume that within a few years the 
residents of New Paltz would have forded the Wallkill and started 
to utilize the natural resources of the east slope of the Shawan- 
gunks. On the west side of the mountain, the land from the Rondout 
to Sky Top, was also bought from the Indians. An interesting point 
is that the deed was signed by a woman, "Doesta." Her two daugh- 
ters and her two sons were also signers of that original document. 
Women's liberation had an early start in Ulster County: 


Next I would like to summarize what I see as some of the con- 
cepts of these early residents of the area - the pioneers. Their 
lifestyle was different from the Indians'. They considered them- 
selves civilized. They had permanent homes and they tended to 
have the homes near together in communities - little villages. The 
land was owned by individuals. With the Indians, the ownership had 
been communal, held and used in common. The early settlers consid- 
ered that they were fighting the forest. They had to contend with 
wild beasts, such as wolves and mountain lions. Life spent at one 
location and hard work resulted in the accumulation of material 
goods and possessions. 


We then look at some of the attitudes we think these early 
people had in their relation to nature. They always took what 
they could use, whether it was stone, fuel, lumber or crops. They 
took it and used it. They had no thought about replacement of 
resources, no thought of conservation as we think of one of the 
meanings of that word now, and they had limited appreciation of 
the interrelationships of nature. They would catch fish out of 
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the lake, and they would keep on fishing it with no thought of 
the future supply of fish. 


Next we think of transportation. This was later to become 
a very important part of the whole inflow and outgo from the 
region. Transportation, in this phase, was by horse or on foot, 
or perhaps by canoe if one wanted to go in the direction of one of, 
the two valley streams. So being quite self-contained and with 
the difficulties of transportation, the settlers' interchange with 
the outside world was minimal. The limitation of transportation 
dictated a self-contained economy. 


Signs of Change Phase 1782-1870 





During this 88 year period the components of the ecosystem 
were beginning to change, but not its overall human population. 
Farms were creeping up the sides of the Shawangunks. There are 
innumerable old stone walls from that time now hidden in woods. 

It was primarily a subsistence farming community, which was also 
drawing on the forests for fuel, and some materials beyond its own 
needs. We believe that at that time the population of the Shawan- 
gunks was fairly stable. Residential subdivisions were unknown. 
Two interesting customs of land inheritance are appropriate to note 
here, because of their impact on later phases. On the east slope 
of the mountain, descendants of the Huguenots traditionally willed 
their land in equal parcels to their children. This meant dividing 
it in narrow strips so that each child had some cropland and some 
upland woodlot. On the west side of the mountain the early settlers 
were primarily English and they followed the English custom known 
as primogeniture: the oldest son inherited the whole property. 





Transportation in this phase changed but little: - walking, 
horseback and the D & H Canal. There were more and better town 

roads. An 1858 County map shows various roads that were called 

town roads, but, interestingly, the people living on land along 

the town roads were responsible for the maintenance of their section 

of the road. They were supposed to put in a certain number of days 

each year in cutting brush and doing road maintenance work. So 

with somewhat better roads, it was possible for commodities to come 

in and for resources to be moved out of the Shawangunks. 


In the middle of this phase the Catskills developed a great 
tanning industry, because of the availability of extensive hemlock 
forests and an abundance of water. Hides, even then, came from 
South America, were tanned in Ulster County and shipped to New 
England shoe factories. As the Catskill bark supply became exhaust- 
ed, tanneries were kept in operation with bark peeled from Shawan- 
gunk hemlocks. The expense of the long haul by horse and canal 
must have been great. Another light weight commodity which began 
to be exported was charcoal. It was burned on the east slope of 
the Shawangunks and transported south for smelting iron in Orange 
County. Millstones made of Shawangunk conglomerate were exported. 


Tools were quite primitive in this period. If a tree was 
needed, it was cut with an ax and perhaps with the assistance of a 


two-man crosscut saw. Farming was done with oxen and horses. The 
mole board plow was not invented until 1833. It was made of steel 
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and turned over a furrow. This procedure was much more efficient 
than earlier scratching tools. It probably took thirty to forty 
years to reach Ulster County. Here, as elsewhere, however, it 
became in instrument of soil erosion and ultimate depletion of 
fertility. 


Through much of this period the hand tools and dependence 
on human and horse power tended to limit exploitation of the land. 
Nature was able to keep up by growing new trees but the second 
growth forests were not always of the same quality. Man continued 
to exploit the resources of nature without thought or concern for 
the future. 


The Wider Community Phase 1870-1958 





During this period the rate of depletion of resources increased. 
Fields were abandoned as improved nationwide transportation brought 
more productive midwestern fields into economic competition for non- 
perishable foods. Charcoal lost out to less labor-intensive fuels. 
Steel burrs for grinding grain put the millstone cutters out of 
business. 


The human population of the Shawangunks was increasing. There 
was a trend toward building homes on the mountain without depend- 
ing on the surrounding land for earning a living. Resorts* became 
an important part of the local economy, involving an inflow of 
people, supplies and services. 


The above were made possible by the progressive improvements 
in transportation. The D & H Canal had started the change in the 
previous phase. Railroads came into each valley in the 1870s. Auto- 
mobiles began to have a major influence between 1910 and 1920. 
Bridges across the Hudson became a stimulating factor. Toward the 
end of this phase large trucks on the improved highways facilitated 
the inflow and outflow of commodities. 


Lifestyles were changing, first slowly, then rapidly. There 
were more material goods: electricity, radio and television, frozen 
foods, more gadgets of all kinds, and at least one automobile at 
almost every home. Along with that, a shorter work day and shorter 
work week became a normal part of life. The Shawangunks were becom- 
ing much more involved with a wider community. There were imports 
of goods and services and material goods. Most of our food was no 
ogee produced locally. I remember the first radio at Mohonk. In 
1926 on the roof of the Mountain House we listened with ear phones 
to the stock market quotations from KDKA in Pittsburgh. It was a 
memorable event. You didn't know how to repair the radio - you had 
to get somebody to come in or take it outside of the immediate area 
that I am writing about. 


*Mohonk Mountain House 1870; The Mountain House (Sam's Point) 1872; 
Lake Minnewaska House 1879; Mount Meenahga 1882, and Herrnhut 1888. 
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In this period there began to be more and different kinds of 
exports, including sons and daughters, farm produce, milk, lumber 
for barrels, and hickory poles for shad nets in the Hudson. Recre- 
ation became an important commodity. One form of this was deer 
hunting. The deer population reached an all-time high in 1957. 
Hunting served as a partial control of deer damage to nearby valley 
farm crops and orchards, to gardens in the mountains (in September 
1912 Mohonk House had its first permit from the State Conservation 
Department to shoot deer caught in the act of eating garden flowers), 
and to the increasing problem of vehicle collisions on highways. 


The improvement of transportation and the flow of export and 
import grew together. The uses of resources were changing. Har- 
vested products were becoming a smaller component of the local 
economy and certain concepts of possible land use - recreation, open 
space, and aesthetics - were increasing in importance. Some individ- 
uals were beginning to have a concern for the environment, and the 
future of the resources of the Shawangunks. The concept of steward- 
ship was becoming a consideration in land use planning. 


The Beginning of the Future Phase 1958-2046 





We are now one-quarter of the way into this phase. Much has 
happened and I think much more is going to be happening. Our re- 
sources have come under greater pressure due to increasing interre- 
lationships with the wider community. As use approaches limits, 
certain types of conflict of interest develop. Where to dispose of 
garbage and rubbish is becoming a coutywide problem. Water sources 
and sewage disposal are stumbling blocks to developments in the 
Shawangunks. Is water use in the uplands reducing replenishment 
of lowland water tables? Noise pollution from off-road vehicles and 
certain types of aircraft impact the quality of life. 


The population in the mountains is still increasing. Many of 
the former summer homes are becoming year-round residences. Trans- 
portation continues to change its pattern, and influence our way of 
life, even in the Shawangunks. The railroads are gone. The Thru- 
way has had a great influence. Travel in winter has improved. Two 
cars are at nearly every home, and at some, there is a car for each 
of the children. 


Lifestyles are changing in the mountains as in other places. 
The work day and work week have become still shorter. Commuting 
to Kingston, Poughkeepsie and Newburgh is normal. There are even 
some who commute ninety miles daily to New York City by bus or car. 
There is more vacation time, both for residents and for visitors 
to the area. 


Lifein the Shawangunks has become more complicated in various 
ways. Our lives are more cluttered with "things." There are more 
mechanical devices to do things we formerly did by hand, for in- 
stance, an electric can opener. There is automatic heating and air- 
conditioning. And all these gadgets need repair, or replacement 
because of obsolescence. 








Another very important aspect of life is that food comes from 
a much wider geographical area. Some items are flown in from Cali- 
fornia and Hawaii as part of our regular menu. We now have concern 
for what we eat - the nutrients, the vitamins, and the unrecogniz- 
able chemicals. So the Shawangunks are now part of a wider commun- 
ity. We live within complex relationships - with innumerable imports 
and exports. 


As the official observer at the Mohonk Cooperative Weather 
Station for the last 45 years, I have been impressed with our atti- 
tude toward the weather. As a boy, I used tohearmen at the Mohonk 
Stable say "we need a little snow to patch up the sleighing." That 
was 60 years ago. By 1958, the beginning of this phase, snow was 
considered a nuisance, something that interfered with driving your 
automobile. And now, cross country skiing is important -both to the 
mountain and to the valley, because it is an enjoyable sport for 
the residents and adds to the local economy in winter. 


Like most other parts of th Northeast the Shawangunks have be- 
come the recipient of various sorts of unwanted "imports." Air pol- 
lution has become a problem, presumably having caused the loss of 
fish from four of our sky lakes. The gypsy moth arrived late in the 
last phase. Research by the Mohonk Preserve has shown that accommo- 
dation between the insect and its environment is taking place. Our 
only alternative is to learn to live with the caterpillars. Many 
non-native plants - now growing wild - have been added intentionally 
and inadvertently, over the years, to the flora of the Shawangunks. 
One of the troublesome imports consists of government rules and regu- 
lations that inevitably modify the relationship between human beings 
and nature. 


Thus, to supplement Sylvester's history at the hundred-year 
anniversary, we find that in the Shawangunks the interrelationship 
between nature and mankind is becoming ever more complex. It is an 
exciting time to be an observer as we turn from the past to the 
future. 


The Time Scale of the Phases 





Why 88 years? To understand the reason for this choice of 
scale we need to consider an extraterrestrial force - the sun. It 
is the center of our solar system and supplies our earth with energy, 
makes food and life possible and is-a source of inspiration. One of 
its phenomena is sunspots - those columns of burning gas that appear 
dark because of the angle from which we view them. They change more 
or less regularly in size, position and number. The yearly averages 
tend to show 11-, 22- and 88-year cycles. The cause of the change 
in numbers is not known and the mechanism of possible influence on 
natural phenomena and human affairs is not clear. 


Yet, apparent correlations are discernible. Winters of maximum 
snow accumulation at the Mohonk Weather Station occur the year be- 
fore the eleven-year sunspot maximum. Periods of major drought, that 
adversely affect tree growth, seem most likely to occur just before 
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or after the twenty-two year sunspot minimum. Major changes in 
in population of certain species of Shawangunk birds and animals 
(some increasing, some decreasing) did take place in the late 1950s. 
The most recent 88-year sunspot maximum was in 1958. These and 
other apparent correlations led me to the hypothesis that there are 
valid connections between sunspots and natural and human events. 
The fact that we do not yet know the mechanism does not prove that | 
there is none. 


A terrestrial influence on the weather, which in turn influ- 
ences tree growth, is volcanism. More specifically, volcanic erup- 
tions of the explosive type which throw rock dust into the upper 
atmosphere, have varying effects on precipitation, air temperature, 
and cloud cover. An aesthetic side effect consists of colorful 
sunrises and sunsets which result from the volcanic dust particles 
miles above the earth. The eruption of Mount Fuego in Guatemala 
in 1974 was noteworthy in this respect. | 


Finally, we come back to Shawangunk trees. In some respects 

they are better historians than we humans. The growth rings of a | 
tree trunk record the good years of growth, and the bad, for that 
individual tree. Some of these chronologies go back 350 years. 
On the other hand, our bodies and minds supply only a partial and 
temporary record of what has happened to us. We leave behind some 
artifacts, such as arrowheads and altered landscapes. Increasingly 
we leave for historians various forms of written records. These 
are often incomplete - as are some tree ring chronologies - and are 
subject to inadequacies, errors and prejudices. 


So much for the past. In the Shawangunk part of Ulster County 
the interactions between natural resources, human needs and uses, 
the export of goods and services, the import of goods and services, 
and the sense of stewardship - will continue in a dynamic equilib- 
rium. The fascinating question is: How fast will our understand- 
ing of and concern for the natural environment of the Shawangunks 
increase and then modify our conscious management of this relation- 
ship? 


If left undisturbed, the pines, hemlocks, and oaks will con- 
tinue to record the net effect of sunspots, volcanism, weather, and 
human factors for use when we next take stock of Ulster County 
history. 
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HISTORY OF THE TOWN OF DENNING 





Compiled by Kenneth E. Hasbrouck 


The Town of Denning lies in the western part of the county, 
touching Delaware County upon the southwest. As in the case of 
other towns in this vicinity, its boundaries cannot be very clear- 
ly stated by the four cardinal points of the compass. They may be 
given as follows: Northwest by the Town of Hardenburgh; northeast 
by the Town of Shandaken; southeast by the Towns of Olive and Roch- 
ester; southwest by the Town of Wawarsing and the county line of 
Sullivan. 


The area encompassed in the town is approximately 65,000 
acres. Much of the town is still forested. The town was surveyed 
as having about 65,000 acres but the tax roll showed 65,661% acres. 
There was a considerable amount of overlapping of lands, and when 
small parcels were sold off from lots often these acres were not 
taken off from the original owner. 


Denning was named in honor of William H. Denning. Captain 
Denning was a patriot and army officer at Denning's Point and a 
brickyard owner at Fishkill Landing, Dutchess County. Mr. Dee 
held large tracts of land within the town, which was formed in 1949 
from part of Shandaken. 


Some of the highest peaks of the Catskill range are found in 
Denning, such as the Peekamoose (3,875 feet) and Table Mountain 
(3,865 feet). 


The east branch of the Rondout, the Rondout Creek, the east and 
west branches of the Neversink, together with their tributaries such 
as "High Fall," "Biscuit," "Tray Mill," and "Pigeon Brook" seem to 
contain some of the best fishing areas in the County of Ulster. 


Early settlers came to Denning probably to cut down the vast 
forest of hard wood trees and convert the trees into lumber. Many 
of the early settlers were mill men and several were cabinet and 
furniture makers; others were wagon and sleigh makers. 


A bit later men came to cut down the hemlock trees to secure 
the bark which was used in the tanning of leather and converting 
the raw hides which came from South America. 


These people settled along streams such as the Rondout Creek, 
East and West Branch of the Neversink and even a few on the smaller 
branches, as these streams furnished the water power to run the mills 
and tanneries. The streams in the early days were much larger than 
they are today. 


Land was cheap; many bought their large pieces for about a dol- 
lar an acre. A few paid slightly more and others a much smaller price 
if the lumber and bark rights had been sold on this land earlier. 


Taxes were very cheap as in the early days no one paid a high- 
way tax. Each individual was assessed to work on the highways. A 
man with fifty acres would be required to work a day on the highway 
and those with larger farms would be required to work two days or a 
day with the owner and his team of oxen or horses. 


All men voting in the town and not taxpayers were compelled to 
work a day on the highway or they could pay a dollar to the town for 
each day they were required to work. Non-resident taxpayers were 
required to pay a dollar for highway work and also ladies who were 
taxpayers could pay the dollar. This money was then used to hire 
someone to work on the roads. The wage then paid for highway work 
was a dollar a day for ten hours of work. 


Early maps of Denning show eight mills(which were saw mills 
and turning mills) operating in the Sundown Valley, nine in the Den- 
ning Valley and eight in the West Branch Valley. However, there 
were several smaller mills in each valley. 


Denning had twotanneries: the Dewitt and Reynolds Tannery in 
Dewittville, and the Pierce Brothers, later called the Johnson Tan- 
nery at Denning. There was also a tannery just over in Sullivan 
County near Claryville which was started in 1848; the large chimney 
still stands. A large amount of bark to run this tannery came from 
the Town of Denning. Just a short distance from the Denning line in 
Watson Hollow was the large tannery called the Metropolitan Tannery 
owned by the Watson family. This tannery is shown on an 1853 map of 
Denning and burned about 1865. Bark from Peekamoose section was 
used there. 


A great amount of bark was taken from the lower Peekamoose sec- 
tion to run the Sampson Tannery at Sampsonville when the owner of 
the tannery built a road running well up toward Peekamoose Mountain 
and across the Rondout ending at Sampsonville. This road can still 
be seen from the highway going toward the upper Rondout Creek. 


In 1878 Isaac Hamilton was elected an assemblyman for Ulster 
County, and he was the owner of a large turning mill where butter 
trays and butter ladles were made. At that time the section was 
called Pardeesville but Mr. Hamilton was able to get the name changed 
to Ladleton, as his mill was turning out many ladles. 


From a record of this mill on May 6, 1888, 100 dozen ladles 
were packed; on May 9th 50 dozen ladles were packaged. From the 
same record there was a short item dated March 12, 1888, which states 
"March 12, 1888 snow all day, the worst day I ever saw, snow nearly 
two feet deep, still snowing and very windy." This was the blizzard 
of 1888. 


In 1884 George R. Johnson was elected to the New York State 
Assembly. He was one of the Johnson brothers, tannery men at Denning. 


Mr. Martin Parker, one of the Parker brothers who operated a saw- 
mill and turning mill on the West Branch Stream, attended a meeting 
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of the Denning Town Board on his 82nd birthday and told that when he 
was operating his mill the road going toward Big Indian was not com- 
pleted in the upper section of the Branch in what we now call Frost 
Valley. The roadway then in this section was only a trail and a con- 
tract was given to a man to turn this trail into a suitable road. 


The contractor paid the workmen with wheat flour which was 
brought in by horse teams from the Vernooy Mill located in Wawarsing. 
At this time wheat flour was hard to get and was called white flour. 
Most of the flour used at that period was rye flour and housewives 
were very happy to get what they called a luxury when they were able 
to get wheat flour. The flour was delivered in fifty pound bags and 
and the men carried the flour on their shoulders from the place of 
payment to their homes. 


The Napanoch and Denning Plank Road stretched from the D & H 
Canal at Napanoch to the Johnson Tannery at Denning, a distance of 
about twenty-eight miles, going through the Town of Neversink. This 
road went through Claryville, Curry, Grahamsville, Eureka, Montela, 
Lackawack, and to the Canal at Napanoch. It is believed it was four- 
teen feet wide on a right of way of three rods. From records kept 
by S.M. Smith parts of this road followed a former road bed owned 
by the Turnpike Company. 


This road was organized by an act of the New York State Legis- 
lature in 1857, but toll books show that the road was collecting 
tolls as early as 1855. It was owned by shareholders and was a 
money making enterprise until the price of the hemlock planking went 
above ten dollars per thousand feet and the cost of labor increased. 
The enterprise went bankrupt and records in the County Clerk's Office 
in Kingston show that it was sold by the sheriff as a bankrupt con- 
cern. It was bid in by the shareholders who later disposed of their 
right of way. 


Records preserved in the Neversink Town Clerk's Office at Gra- 
hamsville show that Edward K. Townsend, Commissioner of Highways, on 
October 20, 1873, made a survey and laid out a town road on the old 
road bed after the plank road was officially abandoned by an act of 
the Legislature. 


Those who went into the lumber business brought along a mill- 
wright, who was actually a carpenter skilled in building water 
wheels and setting up a mill. 


In addition to tanneries there were many blacksmith shops. 

Shingle making, ‘stoneboat planking, and furniture making were 
important industries. Turning mills were necessary. Butter trays, 
scoops, ladles, hoop making, and piano bars gave employment. 


Lumber was sought suitable for chairs. The women did chair 
caning and also worked on mitten knitting. 
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Wealthy people came to Denning mainly for the trout fishing. 
They built loages, or summer homes. At Sundown Valley was the 
Peekamoose Club before the turn of the 20th Century. This was 
sold to J.Q.U.A. Ward and J.W. Wentworth. Later Mr. Corbin bought 
the property. Then came Mr. Dimmock and Mr. Dudley. Ellen Morell 
was the last owner before New York State took possession. 


Simeon Knickerbocker, a resident of Denning, claimed he was 
related to Washington Irving. His son Irvin served as town clerk 
from 1877-1878. 


The Good Templar Lodge was formed in the early days of Denning. 
Their building was just over the town line in Sullivan County and 
was converted into a Methodist Church in 1886. Good Templar was an 
anti-alcohol group who opposed the use of alcohol in any manner. 


There were a number of Masonic Lodges in Ulster County during 
the 1700's and 1800's. The Good Templars were in no way associated 
with the Knight Templar (the Masons). Gradually some of these 
lodges ceased to exist leaving a few which continue to serve the 
membership. 


The population of Denning was 1100 at the beginning of the 
Civil War. Afterward it went down to 200. It is only in recent 
years that the permanent population has been regained. This of 
course is due to wars, westward migration and the fact that much of 
Denning's population was made up of summer people who actually lived 
in other areas. 


At Denning Valley was the Denning Club, founded before the turn 
of the 20th Century. Harrington Putnam first owned it. Later it 
was sold to Mr. and Mrs. Roger W. Straus. It is now owned by the 
Y.M.C.A. 


The Kelley Club was sold to Mr. A. Tison. His daughter-in-law, 
Mrs. Caskey, now used the property as a summer residence. 


Mr. Tison was an out-of-town lawyer. At one time he taught 
Latin, Greek and law at the University of Tokyo. The Japanese 
House at Denning with its sunken gardens, pools, and bridges forms 
a most delightful picture. It is now owned by Mrs. Caskey, who was 
Mrs. Paul Tison. 


The clubs in the area were founded by sportsmen and summer resi- 
dents for social and sports activities. They usually erected build- 
ings for activities, some of which became residences in later years. 


John D. Schoonmaker of Kingston later bought several farms and 
used the area for fishing and as a summer residence. It is now 
owned by Mrs. Schoonmaker's daughter-in-law Mrs. John D. Schoonmaker, 
formerly Isabelle Brigham. 


Some of the oldest houses and buildings in Denning are: 


The John W. Smith mill, built in 1847, is located on the Denning 
Claryville Road. It is now owned by Mrs. Roger W. Straus. 


The Anthony Schwabe House, built in 1841, is located on the Red 
Hill Road. It is now owned by H. Gaebner. 


Red Hill School House, built in 1850, is located on Red Hill 
Road. It is of frame construction and is abandoned. 
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The Steven Van Dover House, 1841, is located on the Denning- 
Red HillFiretower Road. It is used as a summer residence. Steven 


Van Dover, it is said, was the second settler in Denning on Red 
Hill. 






























The Elijah Van Aken House, built prior to 1850, was later owned 
by J. Sheeley; the present owner is Eunice Terwilliger. It is 
located at Sundown-Peekamoose Road. 


A The following letter was written to the editor of the Repub- 
lican Watchman by Eli Bennett on August 21, 1858, describing the 
terrible tornado of August 18, 1858 at 5 p.m 


"Mr. Editor-I hasten to inform you and through you the public, 
of one of the most dreadful tornadoes that has ever visited 
this part of the state. It commenced, as I learn from an- 
other, in the town of Rockland, in a south westerly direc- 
tion from the scene I visited yesterday. As far as the eye 
could reach, almost the entire forest through which it 
pased, from a widthed varying from an eight to a quarter of 
a mile was prostrated. Had this distructive element been 
confined to the forest, or even to property alone, its ef- 
fects would not have been so dreadful; but human life became 
its victim. Its path over the town of Denning was near the 
tannery of Johnson and S (?) Low, destroying every building 
within its onward fury. The first house was that of Mr. 
Harvy Hoyt, vacant at the time, which together with its con- 
tents and also his barn was in an instant of time completely 
demolished, and his sawmill which stood a little out of the 
course of this wind, unroofed. From thence it proceded to 
the dwelling of John W. Smith Esq. in which were three women 
and five children at the time, viz (?) Mrs.John W. Smith, 
Mrs. Harvey Hoyt and their two boys and a girl, and Mrs. Jam- 
is Hornbeck and two children all on a visit to Mrs. Smiths. 
Mrs. Hoyt was carried a distance of eight rods, 8 rods, and 
instantly killed, being very much cut and lacerated by the 
timbers of the house. Mrs. Smith was carried about one rod 
farther, and was still alive when found, but died in about 
four hours. Mrs. Hornbeck still survived when I left, but 
: was awfully bruised and mangled. Her recovery is hardly 
hoped for. A little boy of about 7 years of age had his leg 
broken above the knee; another 5 years old had both arms 
broken; and a little girl about 8 years old so dredfully cut 
about the head as to leave faint hopes of her recovery. One 
of her feet was almost cut off. Mr. Smith was absent from 
home at the time, and Mr.Hoyt with his two children was pass- 
ing from the mill to the house, - when the tempest met him 
he seized the two children, and prostrated them with him up- 
on the ground behin a log, and the three were preserved un- 
injured. Its course here changed a trifle, thus leaving the 
tannery and buildings uninjured. How far its ravages are yet 
to be chronicled I cannot say. In a word, the appearance here 
today of yesterday is beyond any description I can give." 













In compiling this history of Denning, data prior to the last 
100 years has been included. As little has been written on the ear- 
lier history of Denning, it was felt that including this would be 
of value. The following is taken from notes made by Mr. George Erts, 
a long time native of Denning who held political office for a number 
of years in the town. 





Reasons Why I Disagree With Hamilton Childs' 
Gazeteer, Historian Clearwater, Sylvester, and 
DeLisser. 





Childs states Anthony Swab was the first settler in Denning, 
settling at Read Hill (this should be Red Hill), in early days call- 
ed Low Peak Mountain. The man's name was Anthony Schwab, commonly 
called Antone, but I think John Bush came to Denning in 1837, Lem- 
uel Winchell in 1838, and John McColough in 1838. 


Childs and Clearwater refer to a saw mill being erected in 1827 
very close to the Town Line. Clearwater states that this mill was 
erected by Dewitt and Reynolds. It could not have been in Denning 
at that time as property in Denning in this section was not offered 
for sale until 1838. Just over in Sullivan County on lands belong- 
ing to Dewitt and Reynolds there were the remains of an old saw mill. 
All traces of the mill were destroyed when a new road was built into 
Claryville about 1937, but the old ponds and race ways still may be 

found. 


DeLisser states that Anthony Schwab was Denning's first settler, 
coming to Read Hill in 1849. Anthony Schwab came to Red Hill from 
Lackawack in 1841. DeLisser tells us that Eugene Kerr came to the 
Peekamoose section in the early days and remained there until his 
death in 1890. That is an error; it was Eugene's father Richard 
Kerr, generally called Dick Karr, who settled there. Richard Kerr 
and his wife Lucinda Shufeldt are buried in the Laurel Cemetery in 
West Shokan. The monument shows the death date 1890 and the spell- 

. ing is Karr. Eugene Kerr, his son, is buried in the Tongore Cemetery 
at Olive Bridge and the date of his death is much later (1924). I 
have contacted Dick Kerr's great-grand daughter, who tells me that 
DeLisser made an error. 


On page 147 DeLisser states that bark peelers began to build 
their roads in 1849. By 1865 they had completed their work and had 
stripped the mountains of the hemlock trees. Roads were being built 
as early as 1837 and several tanneries were operating at a far later 
date than 1865. These early roads were then in the Town of Shanda- 
ken. 


DeLisser tells’us that Schwab came to Red Hill in 1849, but 
John Bush had settled there twelve years to this date and therefore 
should be called the pioneer. This would make the date of John 
Bush's arrival 1837, with which I agree. 


Sylvester tells us of Anthony Schwab who came to Read Hill 
(which should be Red Hill) in 1841. He also speaks of the 1827 
saw mill, which I think was located in Sullivan County quite close 
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to the Denning line. 


In part V Sylvester states that John W. Smith was the first 
postmaster at Denning. This is an error as shown by records of the 
National Archives and Records Service of Washington, D.C. Ina 
letter to me dated Feb. 1974, the Record Service states that a post 
office was established at Denning on May 4th, 1850. Gilbert Palen 
is listed as the first postmaster. Palen was head tanner in the 
old tannery built by John W. Smith and operated by the Pierce Broth- 
ers. This later became the tannery of the Johnson brothers. 


Sundown Valley was originally called Denning Falls. The Sun- 
down Methodist Church was originally called the Denning Falls M.E. 
Church (see Child's Gazetteer and early records of Grahamsville M. 
E. Church). In early times, Baptist church services were held in 
the old log schoolhouse in Sundown (Tillson Map of 1853). Later 
a church was erected, but this is located in Sullivan County. 


Under Mills and Tanneries, Sylvester mentions a saw mill on 
the Head Waters of the Rondout some years ago. This was the mill 
erected by John McColough in 1838. He also mentions the A. Conklin 
Tray Mill. This was named for Amos Conklin and the old tray mill 
still stands on what we now call the Tison place at the end of the 
road in the Denning Valley. This is shown in a picture on page 145 
of the DeLisser book on Denning. 


Under Industrial Pursuits, Sylvester tells us that produce was 
delivered to the railroad at Claryville. At one time a railroad 
was proposed for Claryville but never built. I am of the opinion 
that he meant to say Centerville on the New York Ontario & Western 
Railway, which was built through Sullivan County. Centerville was 
later called Woodridge. The businessmen of the vicinity of Clary- 
ville used Centerville as their freight station and teams were mak- 
ing trips nearly every week day as late as 1915 and 1916. Mules 
and horses were used until modern trucks took over. 


Claryville in the early days was called Upper Neversink by 
many and later was named Claryville in honor of Clara Curry, wife 
of James Curry. I remember Aunt Clara, as she was called by her 
friends. 


Hasbrouck's Notes on DeLisser 





In 1896, R. Lionel DeLisser, graduate of the Royal Bavarian 
Academy of High Arts, Munich, prepared a pictorial work on Ulster 
County. 


This work constitutes a series of seven large magazine style 
publications, entitled Picturesque Ulster. One of the publica- 
tions is devoted to "Townships of Denning and Hardenberg." 


Although the photographs are delightful, it would seem that 
some of the text required some corrections. This was done in later 





years and the material is therefore related in this history of 
Denning. 


Mr. George W. Erts has made these very valuable notes and 
additions concerning the DeLisser material. 


DeLisser on Denning 


Page 145. Slide Table and Peekamoose Mountains. No Peeka- 
moose lies behind Table Mountain and cannot be seen from where the 
picture was taken. The A. Conklin tray mill mentioned by Sylvester 
shows in the extreme right of the picture. Property now owned by 
the Tison family. Next picture is up in Peekamoose; Cyrus Donovan, 
caretaker of New York State Deer Park in West Branch Valley, and 
his family. 


146: Chalet - In Peekamoose section, the guest house of J.W. 
Wentworth, is now torn down. 


147: Peekamoose Lake Dam was built by Will Jones for the 
Peekamoose Club. 


148: Summer home of John Quincy Adams Ward, a famous sculptor. 


149: Up in Big Head, upper Rondout Creek where John McCullough 
built his mill in 1838 and he was called Johnnie Big Head. Hills 
Mill dam was built by Ford Mulford of Sundown; my father worked here 
for Mr. Hill. 


150: Two pictures are in the upper Rondout section and the 
lady I believe is Mrs. DeLisser. 


151: Very near Peekamoose Lake on the other Branch of the 
stream under cliff which the church stands on. 


152: Peekamoose Lake and Church. Bridge near Big Head Mill. 


153: On the property of Harrington Putnam, now owned by Mrs. 
Roger W. Straus. The bridge is on an old road now closed; not 
Hamilton Club, but Kelley Club. Land now owned by Tison family. 
Falls near Hills Mill in Peekamoose. Near Denning Old Mill on John 
W. Smith property now owned by the Schoonmaker family of Kingston. 


154; Two road beds on land now owned by Nevins family former- 
ly by Johnson Tannery family. 


155: Summer home of H. Putnam, now owned by Mrs. Roger W. 
Straus. I lived here nearly 65 years. Man with oxen-is George W. 
Erts Sr., my father. 


156: Entrance to H. Putnam place, a steel bridge now stands 
here. 
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157: Summer home of H. Putnam now belongs to Mrs. Straus. 
Road back of house above. Falls of Mill Pond. Mill shown in pic- 
ture built by John W. Smith who came from Freiberg Maine; mill is 
oa standing and is the mill Sylvester speaks of built prior to 
1850. 


158: Two top pictures are on the Old Putnam place; bottom 
picture is on land now owned by New York State. 


159: Up in West Branch Valley. On the Dug Way picture of 
George W. Erts Sr. with axe and dog. This picture was sold by Mr. 
DeLisser and used as an advertisement for Cream of Wheat. It was 
labeled TO WORK WELL FEED ON CREAM OF WHEAT. Lower picture just 
above Johnson Tannery on Putnam Place. 


160: Dewittville School House rebuilt, now the Denning Town 
Hall. Bailey Beers Hotel later burned down, not the Town Barn 
property. The house of Simeon Knickerbocker, an old mill wright, 
burned. 


161: Daniel Gillette Mill now gone and Claryville Fire House 
is located here. Bailey Beers an old time story teller of great 
tales. Methodist church is in Sullivan County was at one time a 
Knight Templar Hall, mentioned by Sylvester; building is gone now 
and a house stands here which belongs to Fred Ahrens. The bell of 
this church is now at the Society of Brothers. I believe I am the 
only living member of this church in 1983. 


162 & 163: All are in the Town of Neversink: the old covered 
bridge is gone; the sawmill, operated by Conrad Krum, who was gen- 
erally known as Coon Krum. 


164: Top picture is in Sullivan County, 2nd picture is Den- 
ning on West Branch Road. Round Pond School; the building was torn 
down. 


165: Two pictures in Frost Valley, Round Pond now called 
the Round Pond Club. Branch Lower West Branch. 


166 & 167: C.M. Roof was one time the property of Martin, 
Miles and George Parker, early saw mill and lumber men. Later 
passed to Mr. Roof's adopted daughter Mrs. Frank Hoovey Connell. 
Mr. Connell was a doctor and made the gas mask used in World War I. 
Hoop shaver is unknown but I think his name was Beadle. 


168: House of M.R. Cook, all three pictures. This property 
was formerly owned by Nicholas Von Voltenberg now spelled Van Valken- 
berg. Later was the home of a Mr. Balkam and later purchased by 
Julius and Adolphine Forstmann; now property of Frost Valley Y.M. 
C.A. Environmental Education Center. The home or Castle which was 
built by the Forstmann family is still standing and has many fine 
furnishings still in it, many from Germany. 


On page 218 in the Shandaken Township section, is a picture 
of the State Deer Park Entrance. I remember this very well and 
it should be in the Denning section and not Shandaken. 


Additional Information 





David H. Benton erected the Dewittville Methodist Church in 
the summer of 1886 at a cost of $1,225.00. The building was 28 
feet wide and 40 feet long. The total cost with blinds and paint- 
ing was $1,758.12. 


David H. Benton was the same carpenter who erected the Halls 
Mills Covered Bridge. 


A building owned by a Lodge of Good Templars stood where the 
Methodist Church was built and this building was converted to the 
church. 


The Methodist people held services for many years in a room 
over the Good Templar Meeting Room, which was reached by stairs on 
the outside of the building. 


John W. Hammond settled in Peekamoose in 1852. Rev. Hammond 
was a pastor of the old R. D. Church in old Shokan. He came from 
the Town of Mohawk in Herkimer County. He settled up in Peekamoose 
where he purchased 240 acres of land being part of lot 23 of the 
Chambers Survey, located on the N. West side of the Rondout Creek. 
Soon after his coming, through his efforts a small chapel was erect- 
ed near the Hill Mill close to the stream. Here church services 
were held, also Sunday School. A great number of people were buried 
up in that area and many bodies were later removed when the Never- 
sink Reservoir was constructed, but there are still many people bur- 
ied in that section. By the 1920 period this church was badly deter- 
iorated and now is completely gone. 


Next to this church stood a small building and it is said that 
school was held in it. There do not seem to be records to prove 
this but many people have said their relatives had attended school 
in that building. 


Mr. DeLisser tells us that J.W. Wentworth built his home, the 
Wigwam, there and a small church. The Wigwam has been taken down, 

but the small Catholic Church still stands there and was dedicated 
py Archbishop Corrigan, a great friend of the Wentworth family. The 
dedication was held about 1893. 

Mr. Wentworth was a stock broker. Archbishop Corrigan was a 
frequent visitor at the Wentworth home. Mr. Wentworth erected a 
private telegraph line from his home, the Wigwam, to the old Shokan 
railroad station so that both he and the Reverend Corrigan could be 
in touch with their offices. Mrs. Wentworth was the operator. 


At the present time, many of the inhabitants of Denning come 
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George Erts, Sr. and his oxen. 





Home of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Erts. Tony Erts, Joseph Erts, 
Mrs. Joseph Erts and their children, (Margaret and William). 
Red Hill, Denning. 
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there to enjoy the scenery, fish in the fresh water strea 
especially for trout. Sportsmen enjoy Denning to the utmo Those 
inhabitants who live there all year and do not work for the tow 
generally are employed outside of the community. Of course, a 
people such as carpenters, plumbers, etc. take care of the needs 
the inhabitants of Denning. 











The children attend theTri-Valley Central School at Grahams- 
ville, which is in Sullivan County. 





Home of. Joseph Mathias & Emma K. Erts 
Red Hill, Denning, U 





ster Co., N.Y. 1896. 
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Archbishop Corrigan 





Confirmed a class at the home of Joseph M. Erts on Red Hill. 


Denning, Ulster Co., N.Y. 
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Charles V 
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Robert Thompson Many - Denning 








Pile of Stone Boat Plank in front of Mill 
Lake Mohonk ordered one thousand stone boat plank. 





SUPERVISORS & TOWN CLERKS SINCE 1849 * 





Supervisors 


Abraham Dewitt 
Herman DePew 
John W. Smith 
Abraham DeWitt 
John W. Smith 
Jacob Osterhoudt 
Henry S. Wilson 
James Johnson 
Nathan Spencer 
Daniel Gillett 
William Parks 
James Johnson 
William Parks 
James Johnson 
William Parks 
Daniel Gillett 
William Parks 
Daniel Gillett 
Record Missing 
George R. Johnson 
Peter Parks 
Lorenzo R. Johnson 
A.G. Dean 

L.F. Bennett 
George Dulaff 
L.F. Bennett 
George W. Dulaff 
L-F. Bennett 
Norman Duboise 
L.F.Bennett 
George Dulaff 
J. William Erts 
Martin Hamilton 
Herbert George 
George Erts 
Loron Dean 
W.C.Waizmann 
Loron H. Dean 
Herbert George 
Harold Cole 
Harold VanAken 


1849-50 
1851 
1852-53 
1854 
1855 
1856-57 
1858 
1859 
1860-61 
1862-63 
1864 
1865-66 
1867-68 
1869-70 
1871 
1872 
1873-74 
1875 
1876-77 
1878-79 
1880 
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1895 
1896-1898 
1899 
1901 
1903 
1905-10 
1911 
1913 
1915 
1917-20 
1921-26 
1929-34 
1935 
1937-42 
1943-46 
1947-50 
1951-54 
1955-57 
1958- 


*Complete records not available 


Clerks 


John DeWitt 

John Pandee 

Albert Vandover 
John Dewitt 

Henry Ingraham 
Francis Hammond 
James Johnson 
George S. Frost 
William H. Ingraham 
Ebenezer M. Ackerly 
John Schwab 

George K. Hamilton 
George R. Johnson 
George K. Hamilton 
Lewis Hammond 
Record Missing 
Irving Knickerbocker 
S. V. Knickerbocker 
L. R. Johnson 

Irvin Knickerbocker 
Dubois Cole 

Orson Dimond 
Preston W. Brundage 
D.H. VanWagner 
Jairus TerBush 

John George 

John R. Wagner 
Fred M. Yale 

Fred M. Yale 

Frank Dulaff 

George Carr, Jr. 
George Carr, Jr. 
Sarah Hamilton 
Sarah Hamilton 
Sarah Hamilton 
Nellie Hamilton 
Lottie Bunton 

dane Smith 


1849-50 
1851-54 
1855-56 
1857 
1858-61 
1862-63 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869-70 
1871-72 
1873-74 
1875 
1876 
1877-78 
1879 
1880 

- 


1895 
1896-1898 
1899 
1901 
1903 
1905 
1907-1910 
1911-1914 
1915 
1917 
1919 
1921 
1923 


1925 
1929-1944 
1945-1952 
1953-1974 
2975- 




















Route 32 Bridge over the Wallkill today - western entrance to 
Town of Esopus. 
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TOWN OF ESOPUS 
by MARY E. POLHEMUS 
An Overview 


Town of Esopus has the distinction of bearing the name of the 
original colony settled by the Dutch in 1653 on the plains north of 
the Rondout Creek before it flows into the Hudson River. The area 
south of the Rondout, east to the Hudson, and extending south to the 
Klyne Esopus Creek (Black Creek) was called Klyne (little) Esopus. 
When this section separated from the Town of Kingston and formed its 
own unit of local government, April 5, 1811, the founders of the new 
town named it Town of Esopus. 


The town's original boundaries extended west to the Wallkill, 
with the exception of a strip along the Wallkill that belonged to the 
Town of Hurley. It also included a stretch north of the Rondout. In 
1818, this stretch belonging to Hurley was annexed to the Town of 
Esopus and the strip north of the Rondout was turned over to Kingston, 
thus making the Wallkill and Rondout the natural borders of the town 
on the west and north. On April 12, 1842, land was annexed from New 
Paltz (presently West Park and West Esopus section) to even the border 
from the Hudson to the Wallkill. Town of Esopus is now bordered on 
the south by the towns of Lloyd and New Paltz. The boundaries have 
not been changed since 1842. Its area is 22,000 acres. 


Topography 


The topography of the area that became Town of Esopus has greatly 
affected its development. It is bordered on three sides by water. On 
its west the falls of the Wallkill gave it an early start in industry. 
The Rondout on the north and Hudson on its east developed it as an im- 
portant shipping area. 


The land is a series of gentle valleys and sloping hills in the 
east, making it an ideal area for fruit growing. The Hudson-tempered 
climate and the deep sandy loam soil there are added assets. In the 
west the land is more rugged. The high banks along the lower Rondout 
produced limestone for quarrying, and the making of cement. Along the 
Hudson, the clay supplied material for making excellent bricks. 


Down the center of the town, running north to south are two high 
ridges, Hussey Hill at 1000 feet and Shaupeneak Mountain at 1600 feet. 
Each makes a picturesque background for the gentle valleys to the 
east. Small streams flow from their foothills that drain the land. 
They furnished power for early grist mills. They still provide a 
place for herring to’ spawn and enhance the landscape. The Black 
Creek, with many branches, flows into the Hudson at Esopus. The 
Swartekill flows into the Wallkill in the west. Plantasie Kill (Mill- 
brook) flows through the lowest part of the valley east of Hussey 
Hill and tumbles over the rough land surrounding Connelly to the Ron- 
dout. Each of these streams attracted the early settlers, first the 
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Indians, then the white men, and they are still unspoiled. 


The greatest asset of Town of Esopus today is its natural beauty, 
its hills, valleys, riverfronts, streams, lakes, and picturesque wind- 
ing roads. It is one of the few towns in the county and along the 
Hudson that has preserved its natural environment. 


First Settlement by Man 





The Indians living here at the time the first white settlers came 
belonged to the Munsee tribe of the Algonquin nation. They had estab- 
lished permanent settlements, along the banks of the Hudson in the 
little cove of Connelly on the Rondout and in the Parsell Street sec- 
tion of Sleightsburgh. Archeologists have found ashes of fire pits, 
artifacts and tools concentrated in these areas. The Indians called 
the place "esepu" meaning "high banks" according to some historians 
and "flowing waters” according to others. Both apply. Town of Esopus 
is indeed a land of "high banks and flowing waters." 


The Dutch settlers named their colony "Esopus" after the Indian 
name for the area, and called the Indians living here the Esopus In- 
dians. Those unfamiliar with the area tend to mispronounce the name. 
In fact, a documentary on the Hudson narrated by Orson Wells, often 
shown on nationwide TV mispronounces it. _Someone didn't do his re- 
search. The correct pronunciation is E so’ pus. 


Indians settled in the area by 3000 B. C., according to Dr. Leonard 
Eisenberg, Professor of Anthropology at State University of New York at 
New Paltz. Since 1978 he has brought his students to the high banks 
along the Hudson on River Road, and conducted classes in excavating, 
preserving and identifying proof of early man's habitation there. 


At a meeting of the Klyne Esopus Historical Society, January 24, 
1979, Dr. Eisenberg showed slides of his findings and explained the 
geological background that formed a place there attractive to settle- 
ment by early man. He explained that after the 10,000 foot deep ice 
layer left, a huge lake named Lake Albany covered the area from present 
Albany south. When the water receded, it contained a mixture of veg- 
etable and animal life similar to that found farther south and made an 
attractive place for man to settle as early as 9000 B. C. 


Man had migrated here from Asia over land now covered by the 
Bering Sea and Strait. Excavations along the River Road in the summer 
of 1978 unearthed evidence that man had lived there as early as 3000 
B. C. probably in nomadic groups that moved with the season. By 1500 
B.C. they built canoes to bring soapstone from farther south to build 
their vessels. Cut designs made of soapstone were used to press designs 
in clay vessels. Clay is a local natural resource. Pieces of pottery 
made 1000 B. C. were found at the Ulster Park site. 


Agriculture began about 1000 A.D. when maize was brought from as 
far south as Mexico. Permanent villages were established here then, as 
evidenced by fire pits and artifacts discovered at the excavation site 





in large quantities. They included spear-heads, scrapers and other 
primitive tools. 


From 1300 - 1400 A.D. the Iroquois built permanent villages and 
stockades in the area. Lack of enough cultivated land for raising 
maize caused hostility among the various tribes. Judging by weapons 
found no hostilities were evident before that. Dr. Eisenberg discred- 
its the statement that early man was instinctively hostile. The area 
here was a land of plenty and a land of peace. 


By the time the white men came in the 1650's, there were Indian 
villages along the Hudson and inland streams that looked like clusters 
of huge wooden bowls turned upside down. Hickory poles set into the 
ground and bent over were tied together to make the walls. These River 
Indians were described as a very loving people. They evidently had 
plenty of food, maize, wheat, onions, squash, grown in their fields 
besides the wealth of game, fish and fowl, and wild fruits at hand. 





In Town of Esopus Story 3000 B.C. - 1978 A.D. Norman C. Bohan 
pictures prehistoric Indian aotirasts found at the Datum site in Ulster 
Park on River Road, and explains the history of each discovery. (Pg. 
19-22) Edith Bell Smith describes the life of the historic Indians 
found here when the first white men came. (Pg. 23-24) 


It would seem that the natural beauty of the area would also have 
been a reason for the settlement of this region by prehistoric man as 
well as the first settlers from Europe. The first settlers chose places 
with a superb view up and down the Hudson. The blue Catskills stretch 
to the north and west, the Berkshires and Taconics edge the sky in the 
east. 


Today's residents also choose these spots because of the view. 
Although many of today's natives leave for economic reasons, they re- 
turn to this area to retire. It is an area of lasting beauty to which 
most of those raised here wish to return. 


First White Settlers 


We have’ the following records of the first white settlers in the 
area now the Town of Esopus. 


In Olde Ulster, Vol. 4, P. 277, it states in the Van Aken Genealogy 
by Annie Winfield that a Pieter Van Ecke (Van Aken) a planter from Ley- 
den came to New Netherlands on the "In De Bever" in 1659, from Holland 
and settled in the Esopus area one mile south of the Rondout on the 
banks of the Hudson. . It states that his stone house was still standing 
a few years previous to the writing (Circa 1900). The Van Aken bury- 
ing grounds was established there. (Perhaps location of present River- 
view (Port Ewen) Cemetery.) He married a Wintje Marrin. Their children 
were: Marinus, born 1660 who married Pieternel Depue; Cornelia, born 
1664 who married Jan Chambers; Gideon, Pieter and John are also listed. 
The Marinus Van Aken home built circa 1695 still stands on Station Road 
in May Park. Present owners are Gloria and Robert Johnson. The Gideon 
Van Aken (Circa 1700) home still stands on Willow Brook Farm off Clay 
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Road, Port Ewen. Present owners are Richard and Ethel Williams. 


Judge Roscoe V. Elsworth of Port Ewen has a copy of a deed dated 
April 21, 1688, (A copy is printed in Town of Esopus Story, P.27)- 
It is an Indian grant to Thomas Randall, and Michel DeMott from Indians 
named Areneek, Crawam, Rawicktone and Atackenott. Each signed the deed 
with his own individual mark. The grant was for land "between the 
mountain and Little Esopus Creek." In return the Indians were given 
canoes, wares and merchandise. 


The Hussey deed is dated 1685, but we have no record of Frederick 
Hussey's ever settling here. His grant covered most of the eastern 
part of Klyne Esopus, "an area of 1960 acres, extending from Hussey 
Hill, beginning at Rondout Kill - to Clyne Esopus Fly - east to bounds 
of Everett Pelts - pastures, woods, underwoods, trees, timber, meadows, 
marshes, moores, fishing, hawking. hunting, fowling, liberty to make a 
corn mill. Quit rent - 20 bushels good winter wheat yearly at city of 


New York." (Town of Esopus Story P. 27) 


Other early deeds record an Everet Pels, being granted land Novem- 
ber 20, 1677 south of the Rondout, bordered by a cataract (Plantasie 
Kill) running into the Rondout Hill and bordered on the east by Chris- 
topher Davits. 


Sylvester's History of Ulster County P. 192, lists a deed dated 
Feb. 13, 1688 - "Trustees to Matthew Mattyson for 200 acres being one- 
third of a tract granted by Governor Dongon May 1, 1686 to Jon Mattyson 
and Co. lying upon the Hudson north of Kallicoon Hook (present Union 
Center) and extending along the said river to the bounds of Captain 
Sprague. 


Descendants of early settlers tell of early grants from William 
of Orange and Queen Anne, but these deeds have been lost or have been 
destroyed by fire. Some are rumored to be stored in metal boxes in the 
walls of the original stone houses. There is still much research to 
be done in this area. 


We find names of other early settlers in the early 1700's to be a 
Jan Van Vliet who built on a hill north of present Port Ewen Cemetery, 
Abram Louw who built along Hussey Hill, south of present Hercules Plant, 
and an Ezekiel Terpening who built his home on a hill above River Road 
in Ulster Park. A James Niese built farther south along that same road 
and a Hendrick Smit on present Post Road where Church Hill Road begins. 


18th Century 


During the mid and late 18th century most of the land except in 
the hilly areas surrounding Hussey Hill and Shaupeneak Mountain was 
cleared for farming. The hilly land was kept for woodlots. The lumber 
from the cleared land helped build homes and sailing ships, besides 
furnishing fuel. 





When General Vaughan led his fleet up the Hudson in October 1777 





to destroy the rebels at Esopus, present (Kingston), settlers in 
Klyne Esopus had a clear view of their coming and fled to the hills, 
fearful that they would be attacked and their homes would be burned. 
A legend passed down through generations reports that Vaughan and his 
men anchored at Esopus Island (just off shore from the present hamlet 
of Esopus) the night before their attack on the Esopus colony (now 
Kingston). They left ship and were entertained at a tavern on shore 
(later Rosemont, the Parker home) now the home of John and Barbara 
Patrick. The next day the fleet sailed into the Rondout Creek. The 
British burned every house in the village of Wiltwyck (present uptown 
stockade area of Kingston) except one (still standing on Wall St.). 


The Sleight family home on the hill (present Sleightsburgh) was 
not destroyed. John Sleight, a boy of 10, sat on the porch and watched 
the fleet sail in the creek and destroy the Esopus colony. 


In South Rondout (present Connelly) the house of Margaret Houghtal- 
ing was burned and the family escaped to the hills. 


Residents who lived along present Salem Road (Houghtalings) also 
watched the conflagration from the top of Hussey Hill. A Freer house 
along the Rondout in New Salem was saved as it was hidden by the trees. | 
All these homes are still standing and in good condition. 


When New York State was formed following the Revolution, land- 
owners had to reclaim their land obtained from the English crown. A 
map of the Kingston Commons (#335) filed in the Ulster County Hall of 
Records, shows land ownership in the Town of Esopus area after the Revo- 
lution. (a copy of this map is in Town of Esopus Story P. 432-437.) 


Development of Villages and Hamlets 





We now take you on an imaginary trip off the busy,beautiful but 
monotonous New York State Thruway and guide you over picturesque 
country roads that follow the flowing waters of the present Town of 
Esopus, and depict the history of its development. The only point of 
interest you_can see while traveling the Thruway across the southwest 
corner of the Town of Esopus is Perrine's Covered Bridge. You may 
glimpse it from the north-bound lane as the Thruway crosses the Wall- 
kill. It is at this point our historic tour begins. To get there, 
leave the Thruway at Exit 18, New Paltz, take Route 299 west through 
the village and then Route 32 north. 


Rifton Area 





About 434 miles north of New Paltz on Route 32 you will see a sign 
welcoming you to the Town of Esopus. Just ahead take Route 213 to the 
right. You will pass the deserted old Bonticou Schoolhouse, the last 
one-room school house in Ulster County, closed in 1958. After cross- 
ing under the New York State Thruway bridge, you can park on the right 
of Rte. 213 and walk over Perrine's Bridge, designated as a New York 
State Historic Site in 1966. Patricia Bartels Miller, a former Town 
of Esopus resident, describes the history of this bridge in detail in 
her Timbers of Time. 
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Perrine's Bridge today - N.Y.S. Historic Site. 
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The bridge was built in 1837 to accommodate the heavy traffic 
that had formerly crossed the Wallkill at Twin Bridges at Rifton Falls. 
During the years of heavy manufacturing at Dashville and Rifton, it 
echoed the hoofbeats of horses pulling wagon loads of products from 
the mills to the port of Rosendale. Canal barges could then take the 
products to the port of Rondout - or upstream to Ellenville and Port 
Jervis. Raw material and coal could return by the same route. Per- 
rine's Bridge was an important part of our nation's economy in the 
19th century. 


The bridge was named for John Perrine who built a hotel at the 
eastern end. In the 1850's this hotel and surrounding area were im- 
portant enough to have their own post office, so the tiny settlement 
bore the name of Perrine's Bridge. The mills in the Rifton area em- 
ployed 1000 hands at that time. It was the most important manufactur- 
ing area in Ulster County - 


As we leave Perrine's Bridge we see a sign on the right that 
announces that the winding road there leads to the Society of Brothers, 
makers of Community Playthings. The 200+ acres they now own were the 
property of J. W. Dimmick the owner of the mills in the last half of 
the 19th century and the first decades of the 20th. He owned not only 
the mills but most of the property on which the workers lived. From 
his mansion on the hill he was "master of almost all he surveyed.” 


During the Civil war blankets were made at his factories for 
Union soldiers. Later the mills became famous for making carpets. 


Dashville Falls, about a mile downstream from Perrine's Bridge 
furnished the power for the first mills. We can still see the falls, 
its beauty only slightly diminished by the Central Hudson Power station 
that was built there in the 1920's after the mills closed. Along the 
j Wallkill when the leaves are off the trees, you can see the ruins of the 
old mills that look like tombs of lost generations. 








; 
Some of the original stone buildings still stand in varying stages 
of disrepair or restoration. 
In the center of the old town of Rifton still stands the Village 
Hall. In back of this the Rifton Falls turned the wheels of the once | 
famous cotton mills. The building has a varied history. It has been 
a recreation hall, a church, a school andastudio. 
Other stone buildings, originally apartments, served as chicken 
coops during the 1950's until the odor caused neighbors to complain. 


They now stare at the passerby with empty eyes. 


Farther downstream you could go down Maple Street and look in vain 
for the 40 foot high Buttermilk Falls described in Sylvester's History 
of Ulster County published in 1883. At that time it operated carpet 
Mills and powder mills. An entire section was called Saltpetreville- 
making blasting powder and dynamite for building operations, mining, 
quarrying, and war efforts. When the mills closed, Central Hudson 
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Ruins of Rifton Cotton Mills - today. 





built a high dam where the Wallkill enters the Rondout (circa 1922). 
The buildings were torn down - the waters rose and placid Sturgeon Pool 
was created, covering the area for approximately 100 acres. 


Today this is one of the beauties of Rifton. In the 20's -H0's 
it provided attraction for summer boarding houses and hotels, one was 
; the Lakeside that burned down completely in 1970. 


When Rifton was in its heyday it had a population of several 
thousand. | 





Rifton organized as an incorporated village in 1901. Joseph 
Jagger was president. Henry Ritter and David Dickson were trustees. 
Thomas Moore was treasurer and J. R. Osterhoudt was collector. They 
published a strict set of ordinances that reflect the problems of the 
times. From a copy owned by Lewis McMahon printed in Town of Esopus 
Story P. 190-193 we quote, "No act of amusement such as racing on 
bicycles, throwing snowballs, the discharge of firearms, fireworks, 
or any amusement or practice by which person or property is damaged is 
permitted in any place under the penalty of $5 fine." 


"All racing, coasting, scorching reckless riding, or riding 
faster than six miles an hour in the public streets of Rifton is for- 
bidden." 


t In the 1910's, labor problems brought dissension at the mills. 
J. W. Dimmick died in 1915 and the mills closed. The Central Hudson 
Gas and Electric Company bought the property from Dashville Falls to 
the Powder Mill Dam. 


By 1922 Central Hudson was supplying electric power to Town of 
Esopus and much of Ulster County from power generated by Dashville 
Falls and the Sturgeon Pool Dam. 


The entire style of living in the Rifton area changed. Laborers 
moved elsewhere. Those that stayed built boarding houses, taverns or 

hotels especially to attract summer boarders from the metropolitan 
area. From 1920's through the 1950's Rifton was popular as a resort 
town. Some of the ones best known in the 50's were, Black Swan Lodge, 
Langs White House, Brancati's Snack Bar and Barber Shop, Rifton Country 
Club, The Gables, Twin Cedars, Maple Rest and Maple Shade Farm. An 
inviting sign on the highway in the center of town invited you to come 
"Driftin' to Rifton." Rifton had an excellent bus service to New Paltz 
and Kingston, so that vacationers could make good connections by bus as 
well as private autos., 


A large Lakeside Hotel later called Lakeside Studios burned com- 
pletely to the ground in 1970. It was located by a small lake across 
the road from Sturgeon Pool. 

The Hutterian Society of Brothers between Rte. 32 and Cow Hough 


Road has made the village of Rifton known throughout the country. They 
are a self-contained society that support themselves by the manufacture 
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Powder Mills at Saltpeterville - Rifton, circa 1900. In area now 
covered by Sturgeon Pool. Horses and mules are wearing special 
shoes made of brass to prevent striking sparks that would ignite 
the loads of explosives. (Norma Whittaker Collection-donated to 
Klyne Esopus Historical Society Museum) 





of Community Playthings' wooden toys and furniture of a fine quality 
used by schools and homes throughout the United States. They run their 
own elementary school. They also have a publishing business called 

the Plough Publishing House. They provide employment for all their 
residents. 


They established their community here in 1954. They do much 
missionary work for the area and for those in nations where hunger is 
prevalent. They named their community Woodcrest after the name given 
to the residence of J. W. Dimmick in the 1800's. His residence is still 
used by the Society of Brothers and is being restored. 


Each year the Woodcrest Community entertains friends and neigh- 
bors from the Town of Esopus and other surrounding communities, New 
Paltz, Rosendale, Kingston at a Christmas program and party. About 
400 attend. The Hutterian Society of Brothers is a welcome addition 
to the Town of Esopus. 


A person who has helped to make history in Rifton to the extent 
that she has become a legend was a teacher of the one-room Rock School, 
a Miss Anna D. Devine (1888-1972). She taught in the one room school 
in Rifton from (1911-1954) and in the school named for her from (1954- 
1959). Not only was she an outstanding teacher but a community leader 
as well, directing a 4H Club, organizing operettas, directing a band, 
putting on bazaars and plays. In 1953 she directed her students in 
writing and printing a history entitled Rifton, Past and Present. It 
was an expert job, and to our knowledge the only history ever publish- 
ed about the area. Frank Osterhoudt, a former resident, contributed 
many pictures of old Rifton and the mill operations. Before her 
death Miss Devine gave us permission to publish this booklet in a town 
history, should it ever materialize. This entire publication is includ- 
ed in Town of Esopus Story (P. 153-180). This publication illustrates 
what an excellent teacher Anna Devine was. Her reputation still lives 
in Rifton and in the Kingston Consolidated School System. Each year 
Anna Devine Day is observed at the school named for her. 


There is only one church in Rifton today other than that of the 
Society of Brothers which they follow in their Christian religion. 
This is the Rifton United Methodist Church up the hill off Rte. 213 
on Church Hill Road. The church began in the 1860's and met in the 
village hall that served as a school during the week. As many as 300 
attended. By 1893 the present chapel was built. The closing of the 
mills caused the parsonage to be sold and by 1923 the congregation 
shared their pastor with other churches in the area. A Dutch Reformed 
church was built at Dashville Falls in 1831 and continued for 75 years, 
closing in early 1900's due to lessened activity at the mills. St. 
Thomas Episcopal Church started at about the same time was also closed 
in the early 1900's. The Rifton Firehouse is there now. 


Up Carney Road in the foothills is the Goddard Riverside Camp, 
@ 300 acre wooded area started in 1924 as a Pioneer Youth Camp. It 
has a superb view of Sturgeon pool and includes cabins, recreation 
hall, large dining room, swimming pools, and tennis courts. Groups of 
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Rifton Cotton Mills at Rifton Falls on the Wallkill circa 1890. 
Herman Boyle Collection. 
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"Mary Powell" from a painting by John Gould. 
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Saltpeterville - Rifton Area - circa 1900. Now covered by Sturgeon 
Pool. Tracks were used by mule-drawn wagons to take explosives out 
of area. Many accidents did occur, however. (Collection of Klyne 
Esopus Museum 
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youths and senior citizens from New York City gain enriching experiences 
here in one-week sessions the year round. 


St. Remy 


St. Remy is a tiny hamlet that was originally part of a farming 
and fruit growing area. As we drive north on 213:and leave Sturgeon 
Pool we are in the area called St. Remy. 


A road to the left, Wagner's Lane, leads to one of the original 
old farmhouses, homestead of the Van Wagenen Family built by Isaac 
Van Wagenen in 1745. A huge tree there looks as if it were planted 
when the house was built. 


Farther down Wagner's Lane on the Rondout is the Lake Katrine 
Rod and Gun Club, a haven for sportsmen of the area. 


A Van Aken built a home along the Creek in the 1700's but we are 
not sure which one of the family settled there. All this area along 
the creek to Eddyville Falls, an area of several hundred acres was 
owned by Abram Bruyn Hasbrouck from 1840 to almost the end of the 19th 
century. He was a wealthy lawyer and educator and served as president 
of Rutgers College for many years. He entertained the famous at his 
estate and palatial home - among them three presidents of the United 
States. He had some of the finest forests, fishing grounds and or- 
chards of that time. This was the beginning of St. Remy. 


He named the little hamlet that grew up along the road from Eddy- 
ville to Rifton, St. Remy, after a favorite resort of his in France. 
He also gave the land and helped pay for the construction of the Dutch 
Reformed Church in the little village in 1857. 


The church has been used continuously since then and is still 
serving the community. Present pastor is Rev. Ebenezer Mane who came 
here from India in the 1970's. 


The church has a Gothic style of architecture with prayer windows 
and a flower shaped window over the peaked entrance. St. Remy also 
extends to the hills up William White Road. One of the oldest houses 
there is up Pokonie Road - built in the early 1800's by a Freer - now 
the home of the York family. 


To get to this quaint village, we must take the "old road" to the 
left of Rte. 213, marked "St. Remy." 


The village is entirely residential. It does have a post office - 
a branch of Kingston. Originally residents got their mail from Fly 
Mountain (now Eddyville). The school was closed when the schools con- 
solidated with Kingston in 1959. 


The firehouse and Firemen's Organization are the center of present 
social activity. The orchards and farms are no longer producing ex- 
cept for their owners' use. 


The huge Hasbrouck estate is now a residential area built by 
the Mainetti family in an attractive wooded area. The old mansion 
is still standing and is owned by the Mainetti family. To view this 
area, take Alda Drive off the old St. Remy road. 


As we approach the Eddyville Bridge, in the spring and summer the 
highway is often lined with cars of fishermen, catching smelt in the 
Rondout below Eddyville Falls. (From article by Maye York Havlin) 


New Salem 


To reach New Salem we turn right off Route 213 on Salem Road, by 
Diamonds Pond just before Route 213 crosses the Eddyville Bridge. 
This little hamlet, now residential, was a bustling manufacturing cen- 
ter in the mid and last part of the 19th century. Its inhabitants 
’ worked in a cement mill and cement pipe factory along the Rondout. 


In the earliest days of settlement it was called Freerville. Its 
ferry to Eddyville, its grist-mill and store were all run by Freers. 
On a stone over the door of an old stone house in the center of this 
hamlet we find the initials GIF of its builder Gerald Isaac Freer, 
1826. His son John was mayor of Freerville. Its name was changed to 
New Salem during the last half of the 19th century. 


The population of New Salem by 1850 justified the building of a 
school, that was erected on the hill above the village. It was closed 
in the 1920's and the students sent to Eddyville school. 





The Church of Jehovah served the people there for 20 years. Its 
hall could accommodate 150 people. There have been no churches here 
since then. 


A large icehouse on Diamond's Pond supplied the area's refrigera- 
tion needs until the 1920's. A bridge to Eddyville was erected in 
. 1910, a short distance below the falls. The present New Salem-Eddyville 
Bridge was completed in 1961. 


A recreation area at the top of the high banks along the Rondout 
served the community from the time the steam launches brought resi- 
dents from the Rondout area to have picnics there in the 1850's to 
about 1920. The resort was called Fly Mountain Park. Max Schmeling, 
a prize fighter, stayed there in the early 20th century practicing in 
a barn in the park. Dances were also held there. 


Activities and- manufacturing discontinued by the depression years 
of the 1930's. New Salem is now a pleasant residential community. 


May Park 
We now head for Hussey Hill. As we make a sharp turn go down a 
hill and cross a small stream, we enter May Park. As we approach Cal- 
; lanan's stone crushing plant at the top of a winding hill, you might 
wonder how this area ever got the name of May Park. The stone crush- 
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ing plant, the only present quarrying operation in the Town of Esopus 
has been there for forty-six years and has continually eaten away the 
hill, yet much remains. They now employ 47. Originally they shipped 
their products on their own barges moored along the Rondout. Now 
trucking is more expedient, but barges are still. used. 


In the early 1900's this area was called Mingo Hollow. A Nitro- 
Powder Company was located there and employed as many as 100 people 
manufacturing dynamite. Old timers remember occasional explosions from 
there echoing through the valley. 


= 


Limestone was quarried here before the 1900's. It was trucked by 
horse drawn cars to cement mills along the Rondout. The ehimney of 
these mills can still be seen as a silent reminder of those busy days, 
along the creek just across from the old pay station in Wilbur that 
was restored to a beautiful home by the Berardi family in the 1970's. 


At the end of the present Gumaer Road in May Park, down the hill 
from Callanan's, Peter Gumaer owned and operated a factory that made 
concrete sewer and culvert pipes. 


Rudd Ross and Co. quarried limestone and took it by horse car a- 
| pout 4 mile north to the South Rondout Dock. 


Just northeast of the present Callanan Plant is a stretch of white 
sand along the railroad tracks, that is of a very fine quality. Sand 
from this pit was used in filtration plants and foundries along the 
Hudson and in making concrete to pave 9W when the road was widened and 
paved with concrete in 1928-29. 


Though much excavation has been done here over the last 100 years, 
these high banks are still producing and have contributed immeasureably 
to the development of industry along the Hudson. 


After we leave this hive of industrial activity in May Park we 
wind up a picturesque hill, lined with attractive houses. Schultz Lane 
winds around the point of Hussey Hill to the right, providing land own- 
ers there with a view of the Rondout flowing into the Hudson and a pan- 
orama of the entire city of Kingston. 


Two pre-Revolutionary houses can be seen along Salem Road, re- 
stored and well kept, belonging to an official in the Calvin Klein in- 
dustry. These homes were built by Steoff Houghtaling and Abram I. 
Houghtaling in the early 1700's. The Houghtaling family owned much of 
the land from here to the South Rondout area and east to the Hudson in 
the early 1800's. 





In the early 1900's through the 1940's this was a fruit growing 
and farming area. In May with apple blossoms in bloom, it looked like 
a park, so it may have derived its name from its appearance in those 
days. 
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Summer boarding houses belonging to the Crystal and Schupelack 
families flourished here in the 1920's - 1940's. Other smaller ones 
also attracted the metropolitan area residents. 


May Park had its own school (1850-1920). After the slowdown of 
manufacturing the students were sent to Dist. No. 13 in Port Ewen. 


The road winds around the "point of the mountain" and turns 
abruptly to cross the present Conrail railroad track. Station Road 
on the right is part of the original old road that crossed the tracks 
a little farther south. At the end of this road is the original 
Marinus Van Aken homestead - estimated to be built about 1695. 


Along the foot of the mountain is the pit that was salted in 
a "get rich quick" stock company in 1879. Many shares were sold. Min- 
ing operations began. Every ton of rock processed 35¢ in gold, about 
the same amount that was put in the mine. After a short time and 
enough sold shares, the operators absconded with the money. The exca- 
vation can still be seen at the foot of Hussey Hill. Wilson Tinney 
still has a certificate issued by the Home Gold and Silver Mining 
Company for 100 shares, issued July 2l, 1879 to a John C. Broadhead, 
who lost $10,000 in the swindle (from articles by Joseph Auringer 


and Wilson Tinney in Town of Esopus Story. ) 


The Port Ewen Railroad Station stood in the area just west of 
the tracks at the crossing from 1883 - 1957. 


Connelly 


To reach Connelly we cross the railroad, continue on Salem Road 
to Millbrook Road. On our left is historic, now tiny Plantasie Kill 


. (Millbrook) often noted as a boundary on early deeds. At the bottom 
of this hill, as we enter the cove that contains Connelly, was lo- 
c cated the home of the first white settler there, the colorful Christof- 


fel Davits ( or Kit Davis ). He was a trapper, Indian interpreter and 
peacemaker during the Esopus Indian Wars at Wiltwyck in the late 1660's. 


This little pocket in the hills along the Rondout was also in- 
habited by the pre-historic Indians. Caves in the area provided liv- 
ing quarters for the winter months. 


Since this area was just south of the settlement of Rondout, it 
was called South Rondout until it was assigned a post office in 1889. 
The name was then changed to Connelly in honor of Senator Henry Connel- 
ly of Kingston who was instrumental in securing the post office for 
South Rondout. A town had a similar name in western New York. Too 
many ‘oa names would be confusing to mail delivery. (No zip codes 
then! 


Present Connelly, at the end of a winding road, has little traffic. 
It has a population of about 400. People are employed in nearby cities, 
many at IBM. It also attracts retired people. 
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Harriet Shultis (90) has lived here all her life, is a retiree 
of Hercules Inc. Dorothy Hicks and Marion Hicks, came back "home" 
to live after teaching in Great Neck, Long Island. Each of these 
residents knows the history of the area and has written articles a- 
bout it for Town of Esopus Story. Connelly at present is a hamlet 
for sauntering, visiting, and imagining its bustling activities of 
the 19th century, in contrast to its quiet mien today. 


By 1851, South Rondout had a school, a brewery, boat yard, malt 
house, ice house, lime kiln, stone quarries, and several stores. The 
Methodist Church served the community from 1858-1969. Although roads 
led in and out, the main means of travel was by Freer's Ferry, across 
the Rondout to Fischers Landing or by steam yacht (the Charles Schultz) 
to Rondout, New Salem or Eddyville. In winter they crossed on the ice. 


The streets are still narrow and the buildings close together 
creating a possible fire hazard. As early as 1856, a volunteer fire 
department was created. They helped to fight fires in Rondout also. 


The location of this protected pocket of land, just a half mile 
from the Rondout's entering the Hudson, made it a natural place to 
start a ship building industry. It became one of the most important 
in the state in the 19th century. 


From the opening of the Delaware and Hudson Canal in 1828 until 
the depression of the 1930's the docks on the Rondout Creek here made 
this area the busiest port on the Hudson between Albany and New York. 
Rondout "boomed" as did South Rondout and Sleightsburgh. Most of 
their activities contributed to this shipping industry. 


In South Rondout the Gurney shipyard built sloops and schooners 
that not only sailed the Hudson, but also the eastern seaboard during 
the Civil War. 


Captain William Gurney owned and sailed many of the sloops. Among 
them were the "Sarah Gurney," the "J. W. Gurney," and the "Dollie." 
The schooner "Kate and Mary" was owned and sailed by Captain James 
Cogswell. The sloop "Becky Ford" was owned and sailed by Captain David 
Houghtaling. The sloop "Ambassador to South Rondout" was owned and 
sailed by Captain Dick Hamilton. A Jacob Fox built larger sailing ves- 
sels. Some of the ships used by the Union in the Civil War were built 
at South Rondout. 


Conrad Hiltebrant established a boat yard at South Rondout in 
1868 that produced boats through the 1950's. It was closed in 1956. 
The buildings still stand unused along the Rondout's banks, but for 
almost 90 years these boatyards had the reputation of being the busiest 
boatyards on the Hudson. They produced many of the barges and tugboats 
used on the Hudson and on the Delaware and Hudson Canal. 


During World War I they built many submarine chasers for the U.S. 
Navy. During World War II, they specialized in building minesweepers. 


Well-known river boats wintered here, and were repaired. They 
also spent their last days here. The "Mary Powell," Queen of the Hud- 
son, was dismantled here in 1921. The "Riverside" (Skillypot) that 
carried all traffic traveling the east side of the Hudson, crossing 
from Sleightsburgh to Kingston from 1855 to 1922, was dismantled here 
in 1923. 


The hamlet attracted many immigrants from Europe during the 19th 
century - Irish, Germans, Poles, Norwegians, Swedes, English. Among 
them was the writer's maternal grandmother, a Mary Schuler, who worked 
as a seamstress. Her father Albert Schuler worked as an engineer on 
the river boats. 


Mary decided she didn't like to have to eat lard on her bread 
as was the general practice of those not living on farms, so she 
4 sought a position as housekeeper for a farmer, so she could have all 
the butter she wanted. (As a comment on the social structure of the 
day, the farmers of Dutch descent were considered by local residents 
a little higher on the social scale than the Irish or German boatmen.) 


Well, Mary Schuler did get a job as housekeeper for a Henry Van 

Aken who lived in the (1700) ancestral farm house built by his ancestor 
; Gideon Van Aken located along the Millbrook east of Hussey Hill. After 

working there for several years she and Henry were married. ‘ 

They raised and educated a family who produced a lawyer, teachers 
and later generations of professional people, businessmen and farmers. 
But for her preferring butter to lard the writer would not be writing 
this article today. 


This anecdote is typical of the accomplishments of all those 
immigrants who came here in the mid 19th century to seek a better life. 
Their drive and talents made a strong structure for our country. Each 
realized an education was of prime importance. Schools were establish- 
ed for all. Women as well as men strove for higher education, where 
in the past it was believed only men should attend schools beyond 
grammar school. 


Sleightsburgh 


We leave Connelly by going back and crossing Plantasie Creek, 
taking the winding road north to Old 9W. We pass a cleared area in 
the woods, where 84 town houses will be built 1984-1985. 


As we come out to old 9W we see the old (1921) Rondout Suspension 
Bridge, now designated as a national historic site. We turn right 
and go through the rock cut, crossing the new arterial highway (1978) 
and wind down to the out-of-sight, and almost "out-of-mind" hamlet 
of Sleightsburg, an important colorful, busy and picturesque village 
from the 1850's through 1920's - now a restful residential area that 
one can't even see as he drives over the new John Loughran Bridge 
fog evenk Keonig Arterial Highway, skirting Kingston to the Town of 

ster. 
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Port Ewen side of ak 
Rondout Suspension Bridge, aN 
now a National Historic Site. 

M. Polhemus Photo. 
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View of Eddyville New 
Salem Bridge 1982-from 
cruise boat on Rondout. 
Eddyville Falls in back- 
ground. 





Trestle between May Park and 
Wilbur carrying ConRail tracks, 
1982. M. Polhemus Photo. 
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But let us go back to Sleightsburgh and the 19th century. 


During its hey-day in the late 19th century Sleightsburgh looked 
like a picture book town. The grid of streets curved around its nose- 
shaped hill, each lined with white houses facing the Rondout, as it 
curved around the hill to the Hudson. 


Some houses had the square widow walks at the top. High on 
the hill south of Sleightsburgh stood out the houses of Port Ewen and 
the Port Ewen Reformed Church steeple. Along the water front were ship- 
yards, brickyards and canal barges, tugboats and sloops anchored at the 
northernmost point. Along the south dike stood the Rondout Lighthouse 
built in 1855 and was torn down in 1953. The foundation of a former 
lighthouse built in 1838 can be seen just east of this. 


: A picture of the village shows the picturesque quality of this 
hamlet that would attract an artist's brush. One artist, of the Hud- 
son River School, John Herman Carmiencke, did paint a picture of the 
brickyards and an old brick house corner of Second Avenue and Parsell 
Street, entitled "Factory on the Hudson." The house pictured still 
stands there in good condition. Originally a Sleight homestead, 
it belonged to Dr. Bishop, a dentist in the early 20th century. It 
is now the home of Joseph Carey. The painting of this house and the 
brick factory was displayed at a recent art exhibit at Bard College, 
depicting work of artists of the Hudson River School. 


Besides being picturesque, Sleightsburgh also contributed a great 
deal to theeconomy of the 19th and early 20th century. 


Factories, shipyards and brickyards along the waterfront employed 
several hundred people. 


All this area from the early 1700's was the Sleight's farm. The 
Sleights ran the Skillypot and the scow that preceded it - from the 
time they settled here until the Skillypot's demise in 1922, Isaac 
Sleight (Slecht) was one of the first settlers. Richard Sleight still 
lived there in 1979 and contributed many pictures for Town of Esopus 
Story. He died in 1982. 


During the busy days of the steamboat era, following the D & H 
Canal opening, the Everson Shipyards did a thriving business along the 
banks of the Rondout. Many of the D & H Canal boats were built here - 
were repaired and died here. It was the best place for Hudson River 


craft to pull in for repairs, as it was just + mile from the river. 


Crosby Gilzinger and Co. manufactured sleighs and Sheridan 
velocipedes during the Civil War. Turners Brickyards (later Staples) 
did a thriving business along the clay banks from the mid 19th century. 
Baisden and Son ran the boatyard in the late 1800's and at the turn of 
the century. 


The Cornell Steamboat Company then took over the shipyard and 
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"Riverside" (Skillypot) crossing the Rondout Creek between Sleights- 
burgh and Rondout. Roger Mabie Collection 











Klyne Esopus Historical Society Museum - 1983. Restored from 
former Ulster Park Reformed Church, closed 1968. Eugene C. Dauner 
sketch. 
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was the most lasting industry employing as many as 65 men in the 
1920's. 


The hamlet had its own chapel and school for some time. The 
chapel was torn down in 1950. The students attended Dist. No. 13 Port 
Ewen, after the Sleightsburgh School closed. 


Anyone who is in his 70's or over at this writing (1984) who 
ever traveled by horse and wagon or by motor from the south to Rondout, 
Kingston or the Catskill area will remember Sleightsburgh as the point 
where one waited for the Skillypot (Dutch for turtle) to take him 
across. Some hitched their horses to Sleight's posts at the store. 
Walkers paid 2¢ to cross. Children under 12 paid l¢g. On holidays, 
travelers waited in line for a long time to cross. In winter they 
could cross on the ice. 


When the Rondout Bridge opened in 1922, there was no more need 
for travelers to go through Sleightsburgh, the ferry stopped. Sleights- 
burgh is now another quiet picturesque hamlet of memories. KOSCO 
(Kingston 0il Supply) oil tanks, like huge round periods, now mark the 
end of the once busy Sleightsburg Hill. 


We must mention two residents of Sleightsburgh who not only con- 
tributed a great deal to our Town of Esopus Story but are generous 
resource persons for anyone seeking information about the "good old 
days" of Sleightsburgh and adjoining areas. 


Charles Wesley is a man with a sense of history and preservation. 
He started the first trash collection in the Port Ewen - Sleightsburgh 
area in 1932. He wisely collected artifacts and pictures others threw 
out. He has an irreplaceable collection of pictures, post cards and 
other treasures including a copy of The Port Ewen Gazette - the only 
newspaper ever published in Port Ewen. He Supplied us with many of 


our pictures in Town of Esopus Story. 


Captain William 0. Benson, has become famous for his knowledge 
of the Hudson. He served on tugboats, and as a captain for many years 
on the Hudson River. He has made models of the famous river steamers 
and knows each one thoroughly. 


Newspapers and magazines have published his written articles and 
he is active in the newly formed Hudson River Maritime Center in Rondout. 
A launch, the William 0. Benson, has been named for him and carries 
visitors on tours of the Rondout and Hudson. He knows the Hudson and its 
craft probably as well as any living person and is always gracious to 
supply anyone interested with information about them. 


QW South - Port Ewen, Ulster Park, Esopus and West Park 





Port Ewen is the largest village in the town and its civic center. 
Town Hall, newly renovated 1984, is in the center of the village at the 
corner of Broadway and Salem Street. All town offices are there. Pre- 
sent Supervisor is Marilyn Coffey, Present Town Clerk is Ann Hiller. 
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The Department of Highways office, Joseph Clark present superintendent, 
is at the new (1978) Town Garage on Mountain Avenue. 


We drive south on 9W (Broadway) and take East Stout Avenue to 
the shore of the Hudson where Port Ewen was born in 1851. 


We stop at the top of a steep hill to fully enjoy the panoramic 
view of the Hudson Valley. There is no more beautiful view anywhere 
in town. 


We proceed towards the river and stop on Tilden St. just above 
present Hidden Harbor. Let us stop here to imagine the variety of 
history that has occurred here over the last 300 years. It is a very 
historic spot. . 


When Esopus was first settled this was Klyne Esopus. In 1659 the 
colony of Esopus, where Kingston is now, had a great deal of trouble 
with the Indians. 


On October 10, 1659, Peter Stuyvesant came to their rescue from 
New Amsterdam bringing 180 men. The mouth of the Rondout was flooded 
with such heavy rains, Stuyvesant could not enter, so he returned to 
this point, docked his ships and took his men overland to Connelly 
area and then crossed the Rondout to Grotte Esopus (now Kingston). 


In the next century this land was settled by Houghtalings and by 
1850, they were using it for farming - but wished to sell some of their 
land along the river. The Pennsylvania Coal Co. had offered them a 
good price, but the Houghtalings did not want the pollution of coal- 
yards and settlements of workers. They sold the land to a Mr. Sackett, 
thinking he would use it for farm land. 


Mr. Sackett instead, sold it to the Pennsylvania Coal Co. in 1851. 
They immediately established a coal port there as a terminus for delivery 
from the coal fields of Pennsylvania via the Delaware and Hudson Canal. 
They laid out a grid of streets, financed housing, brought in many work- 
ers from Ireland and Port Ewen began. It took its name from the presi- 
dent of the coal company, John Ewen. 


All the streets have Irish names. Tilden was named for the company's 
lawyer - who later became governor of New York. Hotels, saloons and 
stores serving the new community's needs were built mostly on Tilden 
Street. Even a newspaper, the Port Ewen Gazette, thrived. A Liberty 
Pole graced Tilden St. and the newspaper office was right across from 
it. 


Aforementioned Charles Wesley, collector of history, let us use 
his copy of the November 10, 1859 issue. It is fascinating to read and 
gives a vivid picture of life here at the beginning of Port Ewen's 
existence. 


The Gazette provided entertainment as well as news. A chapter 
of a story "Martha Raymond, the Woman Patriot of '76" was published 
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weekly. Subscriptions were $1.50 a year, paid in advance. 


An editorial bemoans the fact that not enough was done about 
improving conditions of the streets. It states: "More than 20 fam- 
ilies cannot leave their homes in any kind of weather without wading 
knee deep in mud." 


It was evident that transportation by river steamer was the 
most prevalent way of getting about. Ads filled the paper from Hud- 
son which must have been the busiest town on the river at that time. 
Rondout had some. Kingston had only a few. There were many ads 
from New York City and Newburgh. 


J River steamers also advertised - the "Constitution", Captain 
Adam Low; the "South America"; Captain M. Sherman; and the "Oregon," 
; Captain Charles King. 


Bluestone ads were plentiful. The one doing the most business, 
if we judge by the size of the ad, was North River Bluestone of Malden. 


Local stores had enticing ads. E.M. Hicks Empire Store sold 
vessel and canal stores and "catered to lovers of the weed and liquors." 


George Petrie offered "Bread for the Millions," at his bakery. 
' His motto was "I Fight Famine." 


R. C. Rouse had a grocery store "Right across from the Port Ewen 
Hotel on Tilden St." Samuel Wilkenson also ran a grocery and provi- 
sion store on Tilden St. 


William Sullivan ran a grocery and provision store across from 
"The Liberty Pole." 


Sturgeon and Bug had just received a new supply of fresh flour 
at their "Wholesale Flour and Feed Store on the dock." 


William Baker advertised his Blacksmith Shop on Tilden Street. 


Hiram Wood had an ad denoting a problem of the times. "Left Her 
Home." 


; "On Monday night, Mary Shea, aged about 15 years, an orphan Irish 
girl and an indented apprentice to the subscriber left her home for 

‘ parts unknown. All persons are hereby forbid harboring or trusting 
the said Mary Shea on my account or I will pay no debts of her contrac- 
tion." 

The Pennsylvania Coal Co. had also purchased land "on the hill" 

in Port Ewen. Officials of the coal company settled there, mixing in 
with the descendants of the first Dutch settlers, who live in stone 
houses along the highway. 


Lasting homes on the hill were built by those profiting from the 
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sudden growth of business. An 1875 map from Beer's Atlas, also in 

Town of Esopus Story, P. 431 shows the names of all residents, and the 
public buildings erected there by that time, Pythian Hall, School 

Dist. No. 13 (both now gone), the Reformed Church and Methodist Churches 
and the Presentation Church "below the hill." 


Helen Eigo, descendant of one of the first Irish settlers wrote 
the history of the Presentation Church and "below the hill" in Town 
of Esopus Story. She died in 1983. Without her writing much of this 
area's history would have been lost. Wilson Tinney is an expert on 
the history of Port Ewen and has a long article on it in Town of Esopus 


Story. 


"Below the hill" Port Ewen prospered until the Pennsylvania Coal 
Co. pulled out in 1865, building a port at Newburgh and using the Erie 
Railroad instead of the D & H Canal. "Below the hill" Port Ewen immed- 
iately went into an economic depression. Poverty, even to home burn- 
ings was a decided problem. 


The Klein Brick Yards were developed where the coal company pulled 
out giving some employment. Bricks made from pressed coal used for 
fuel for railroad engines also became an important industry. 


Many of the residents of Port Ewen, both "below" and "on" the 
hill worked on the river boats, many becoming captains. Each had his 
own signal he could toot on the boat's whistle to let his wife know 
he was on his way home as he sailed up the river. 


A tribute to all the boatmen on the river has been placed on a 
dais just south of the Presentation Church on Hoyt St. It isa 6 foot 
statue carved from bluestone by Thomas Penning of Woodstock entitled 
"Our Lady of the Hudson." The Madonna, dressed in graceful robe and 
hood, holds a small tugboat in her hands. This statue was financed by 
the "Boatmen" and dedicated in June 1952. It is well worth stopping 
to see. 


Seasonal work of shad fishing and ice harvesting helped, but 
"below the hill" continued to decay and became a poverty-stricken area 
until the 1950's when building of new homes began in this most beauti- 
ful section of Port Ewen. Throughout the years a social barrier has 
been overcome that started at the beginning of Port Ewen, between the 
"below the hillers" and "on the hillers." 


During the (1920's-1940's) when summer boarding and tourism were 
thriving industries in Port Ewen, Michael Tucker had a fine recreation 
resort at the point where Port Ewen began, doing a good business and 
furnishing the town with good picnic and swimming facilities. 


The Hidden Harbor Yacht Club has made the harbor into a delight- 
ful marina and picnic area, and has a lodge on the grounds. Just north 
of this where the Klein Brickyards were once located is the town's 
beach park, named for George Freer, supervisor, when it was initiated. 
It also is a delightful picnic and swimming area, and used by the 








entire town. 





We proceed up West Main St. to the center of Port Ewen "on the 
Hill," which has continued to grow successfully over the last 133 
years. 


The zoning laws of the town have kept businesses on Broadway 
and industries in the valleys remote from the residential areas. 


Businesses from 1900 on were Port Ewen Drugstore, Charles Card 
and daughter Emily, pharmacists; (this is now Port Ewen Pharmacy, 
Daniel Bernard, proprietor). Houghtalings, interestingly, had many 
businesses after Port Ewen was started - meat markets, general stores, 
grocery stores serving the village for several generations. 


Griffin's, later Jump's Market served Port Ewen over 60 years. 
Tony's Meat Market, and now Port Ewen Hardware followed at that loca- 
tion (others are listed in Town of Esopus Story). In 1960 Grand Union 
built on the grounds left when School No. 13 was torn down (1950's), 
but was closed in early 1980's. 


The Moose Lodge helps to serve the community at present. It is 
located at the end of Legion Court. 


The southern edge of the village was once part of the extensive 
area of fruit growing that filled the valleys and hills between Hussey 
Hill and the Hudson. This area extended south to the southern edge of 
the town. Today there are only a few orchards left. 


Fruit growers (1900-1940) were William VanderVeer, Ezra and 
Burdette Van Aken, C. Schoonmaker. E. W. Hathaway, Harry Elmendorf, 
William Hiltebrandt, Charles Van Orden, Edwin Taylor and Rev. Cornelius 
Polhemus, and Henry Polhemus. 


The largest industry in the town that has supplied employment 
to many through the past 60 years is Hercules Incorporated, located in 
the southwestern corner of Port Ewen on original Van Aken land just 
east of Hussey Hill. They hired 1,000 workers during World War II. 
Presently they employ almost 400 in three shifts a day. They manufac- 
ture explosive detonators for commercial business and for military 
operations. Present manager is Richard Johnson. 


Medrex,at the northern most point of Port Ewen, is a small but 
growing industry that provides micro-filming services for medical 
and other business records. They employ about 80 at present. Managers 
are Stephen Fischer and Alexander Zebik. 


Dairying was an important industry (1920's - 1940's). John Kirn, 
William Yesse and Louis Black had daily deliveries. 


Tourist business flourished during the 1920's-1950's until the 
New York Thruway opened. Tourist homes, tea rooms, gas stations 
served the heavy traffic. 











Business patterns changed as means of transportation have 
changed. The building of large International Business Machine plants 
in Poughkeepsie and Kingston about the time of the opening of the 
New York State Thruway changed the patterns of business and traffic 
count was 13,000 on a summer day in 1983. Average is 9500 a day 
throughout the year. 


QW through Port Ewen, Ulster Park, Esopus, and West Park has 
become the main corridor between these two plants and other businesses 
resulting from that growth. These villages now blend into one resi- 
dential area with small businesses lining 9W all the way. It is dif- 
ficult to tell where one hamlet ends and the other begins. We list 
here the small businesses of 1984 from Sleightsburgh south to give a 
picture of the entire change in structure - a reflection of the times 
as was the 1859 Port Ewen Gazette. 


At the docks on Rondout Creek in Sleightsburgh is the Kingston 
Oil Co. Just up the hill is Perry's Auto Repair. On old 9W, the old 
Rondout Bridge approach, are: Herb's Towing and Auto Parts, J. Clark 
and Son, Auto Parts; Grace's Drive-In (Ice Cream and Snacks). 


On 9W south from the traffic light are Medrex; the Riverview 
Restaurant; V. B. Garage and Auto Repairs; Smitty's Body Shop; Cum- 
berland Farms; Compassionate Veterinarians; Port Ewen Hardware; J.B.'s 
Corner Rest; Mario's Pizza; Port Ewen Pharmacy; Barb's Sub Shop and 
Deli; Floral Cottage; Port Ewen Liquor; John Spinnenweber's Real 
Estate: Wenzel's Insurance; Norstar Bank; Stewart's Ice Cream and 
Groceries; Smitty's groceries; Kaleidoscope Book Store; Jack the 
Barber's: Britt-Graff Heating; Keyser's Funeral Home; Respite Home; 
Racquet Boutique; Hudson View Cabins; Sorbello's Ice Cream Parlor; 
Board of Cooperative Educational Services; Van Loan's Beverages; 
Wooden Wheel Roller Rink; Chevron Electronics’ Triple S. Used Cars: 
Brookside Realty; Lawrence Quick's Remodeling and Building Corporation; 
Sal's Snack Bar; Myers Rug Cleaning; William Yesse's Construction and 
Trucking; Polhemus Orchards & Fruit Stand; Joe's Restaurant; Capri 
400 Motel and Restaurant; Williams Fencing; Kingston Cablevision; 
Kustom Kars Auto Upholstery; European Autos; Bekins Moving and Storage; 
Clemmons Communication; WGHQ Broadcasting towers; Dancing Waters; 

(off Ulster to Hercules Drive - the Hercules Plant); back on 9W - 
Town of Esopus Volunteer Ambulance Services; Barclay's Banking; Iron 
Mountain Records Storage; Waterside Apartments; Lindy's Drive In. 


Ulster Park area: On Mirror Lake: Lakeside Lounge; Motel-on-the- 
Lake. On River Road, A. R. Mott's Orchards; on Ulster Avenue, Deutsch 
Cabinets; back to 9W - El Paso Winery; Sickler's Glass; Nemeth Orchards; 
Hermance Gardens; Klyne Esopus Historical Society Museum; 3 Brothers 
Egg Farm; Pooms Orchards; Nidd's Century 21 Realty; Frank's Apple Bin; 
Tire's Electric Motors. 


Esopus Area (we list here the monasteries and religious institu- 
tions also). In the 1800's these were estates of wealthy land owners. 
These areas still maintain much of their original natural beauty of 
forests and fields and offer a superb view of the Hudson. 








Esopus Meadows Light 


Roger Mabie Collection 
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From Esopus Avenue on the left is Mt. St. Alphonsus; Esopus 
Methodist Church; Sacred Heart Catholic Church; Frank's Bar and Grill; 
Country Store; 9W Hofbrau; Black Bear's Indian Trading Post; (on old 
QW) - Mott's Garage; Centia Village Motel; Mott's Orchards; Mowell's 
Motor Repairs. 


West Park Area - New (1983) Black Creek Apartments on right (All 
this area is the former Colonel Payne Estate); Winding Acres Cottages 
(end of Black Creek); Marist Brothers; Spat's Fireside Rest.; West 
Park Episcopal Ascension Church; Holy Cross Monastery's Black Creek 
Sound; West Park Service Center and Jeep Dealer; Winterview Antiques; 
Burroughs Drive leads you to Slabsides; Hedges Restaurant; Marcel's 
Restaurant; Santa Maria Novitiate; Christian Brothers Monastery; 
West Park Union Free School (formerly Mother Cabrini School); Louis 
Fiore's West Park Vineyards. 


This takes you to the southern border of Town of Esopus and gives 
a picture of changes over the last 100 years. 


A side road that should not be missed is River Road, between Port 
Ewen and Ulster Park, declared as one of the most attractive roads in 
the state by the Department of Environmental Protection and is in need 
of protection to keep it in its beautiful natural state. 


Here one can view famous Esopus Meadows, once the most productive 
fishing grounds along the Hudson. A sad reminder is the Esopus Meadows 
Lighthouse almost across the river - marking the shallows that were a 
danger to ships in the steamboat era. The lighthouse is listing badly 
and will not last many more years unless restoration is done. 


The area of southern Port Ewen, Ulster Park, Union Center, Esopus 
and St. Remy was the most important fruit growing area in the state 
from the time of the famous Pels Fruit Farm in pre Civil War days,lo- 
cated where Mt. St. Alphonsus and surrounding area is now and considered 
the greatest in the country,to the 1940's. Leading fruitgrowers of the 
1920's were the first in the state to form a Fruit Growers Cooperative. 
They had their own storage and packing house at Ulster Park Railroad 
Station. Besides those already mentioned in Port Ewen, some of these 
were C. C. DuMond, who was Secretary of Agriculture for New York State 
then, Leslie Herring and sons Walter and Donald, Harold Story, Louis 
Hermance, Henry Cameron, Julius Jahn, Frank Chaffee, Mr. Nelson, George 
Terpening, Ed Wheeler, Raphael Klein, Charles Dunn, Oscar Poom, 

Norman and Cheney Cole, Frank Montella, Ralsey Mott, Charles Schultz, 
William Van Wagenen, Alton B. Parker, and Theodore Oxholm. The area 
has all the requirements needed for excellent apples. A. R. Mott 

Jr. has kep up the industry on River Road and Produces excellent 
crops. 


Alton B. Parker brought fame to Esopus in 1904 by running for 
president against Teddy Roosevelt. 


The crossroads between 9W and 213 over the foot hills of Shaupeneak 
and Hussey Hills are delightful to travel. 








To get back to our starting point we could take one of several 
roads. We will take you west from the West Park Post Office on 9W 
over Floyd Ackert Road. A few miles up the steep winding road we come 
to Burroughs Drive where you can stop to see John Burrough's cabin, 
(Slabsides)now a National Historic Site (a mile walk up the hill). 
You can also stop to see the John Burroughs Sanctuary, but the gate 
is locked unless you have made arrangements with the resident natural- 
list there, Dr. James Stapleton. It is a haven of great beauty for 
flora and fauna - loved by that father of natural history, John Bur- 
roughs. 


You can drive up Valli Road along the Black Creek, shining and 
clear. Its blackness is from plant life on its black rocks. Villa 
Valli is at the end of this road - no longer an inn - but a reminder 
of past beauty. A 30 foot falls dashes down rocks into a branch of 
Black Creek in the spring. The remains of an old mill are nearby. We 
proceed slowly as deer often cross the road here. 


Proceeding west we can choose several roads, Old Post, Poppletown 
(newly opened over Shaupeneak Mountain), or Soper or Hardenburgh Roads 
to Rifton. 


We return to Dashville Falls, Perrines Bridge and Route 32. We 
hope you have enjoyed our historic tour of Town of Esopus, Land of High 
Banks and Flowing Waters. 

Some statistics of 'firsts' in the development of the town follow: 


A Calendar of the First Public Services, Communications and Aids to 
Transportation in the Town of Esopus. 


April 5, 1811 - Town of Esopus was organized as a unit of government, 
separating from the Town of Kingston. 


June 5, 1883 - West Shore Railroad service began. 

May 20, 1901 - Rifton became an incorporated village 

1911 - First telephone service in Town of Esopus. The tele- 
phone exchange was in Mott's grocery store in Esopus. 

1921 - Electricity available to town residents over lines 


from*Central Hudson's Dashville plant. The mills and homes 
used at Rifton since 1902. 


1921 - First radios in Port Ewen. Atwater Kents sold by 
Charles Card , Lester Ferguson and Fred Spinnenweber. 

May 3, 1922 - Rondout Bridge opened to traffic. 

1928 - Street lights installed in Port Ewen and Sleightsburgh. 

1930 - High pressure gas available along 9W by pipe lines from 

Kingston and Poughkeepsie. 

1938 - Port Ewen water system opened for service. Water came 
from wells along Clay Road where the Town Garage is now located. 

1946 - Natural gas available by pipeline from Texas and Louisi- 
ana. 

1949 - Television introduced to area. Among first to have sets 


were Van Loan's Corner Rest, Zoda's Village Rest, and Harry Jump. 














1954 


1958 
1963 
1968 
1968 


1974 


1975 


1979 
1979 


1983 
1984 





- WKNY operated the first Television Broadcasting 
station in the area on Black's Hill in Port Ewen. 

- Ross Park established. 

- Port Ewen Water Plant opened on the Hudson River. 

- Town of Esopus Landfill was opened off Floyd Ackert 
Road in West Park. 

- Kingston Cablevision Service began; presented pro- 
grams from studio in 1972. , 

- Three town parks were opened - Beach Park in Port 
Ewen (now George Freer Park), and mini parks in Connelly 
and St. Remy. 

- Town of Esopus Police Dept. established. Discon- 
tinued in 1980. 


- Port Ewen Sewer Improvement System opened for service. 


John Loughran Bridge and Frank Keonig Arterial High- 
to Town of Ulster opened. _ a 
- Town of Esopus Volunteer Ambulance service began. 
- Klyne Esopus Historical Society Museum plans to open 
in the fall. Located on 9W in Ulster Park, in the former 
Ulster Park Reformed Church. 


Fire Departments 


Neighbors have formed their own volunteer fire fighters ever since 


the first settlers came, but the history of the organization of fire 
departments in the Town of Esopus is as follows: 
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1856 South Rondout (Connelly) 
1896 Port Ewen 

1930 St. Remy 

1939 Esopus 

1943 Rifton 


Town Government 


(began April 5, 1811) 


Supervisors Town Clerks 

(since 1900) (since 1900) 
Simon Van Wagenen Charles Card 
Ellis B. Long Lester Ferguson 
Charles McDonald Fred Spinnenweber 
Charles H. Schoonmaker Webster Munson 
Holt N. Winfield Sadie Munson 
John H. Beaver Alice Tinnie 
Roscoe V. Elsworth Jennie Schweigel 
Harold V. Story Emily Card 
Daniel Freer Marilyn Coffey 
Raymond Howe Ann Hiller 
John T. Groves Jerry S. Whitney 
Henry M. Cameron Frank W. Lameut 
Edward R. Eckert D. B. Crispell 


Town Government 


j Town Clerks 
Supervisors “i 
(since 1900) (since 1900) 
Roger W. Mabie Henry Griffeth 
George H. Freer Pratt Shumter 
Joseph E. Sills, Jr. D. B. Crispell 
Marilyn Coffey S. W. Lameut 


George B. W. Risely 
Bernard Garrity 
Levi Benson 
Horation Benson 

J. H. Risely 

G. Frank Van Keuren 
Leon B. Buley 
Joseph Feitzenger 
Raymond Dunn 

Paul E. Herdman 
Charles J. Frasier 


Schools 


Common public schools were established by Town of Esopus at 
a Town Meeting 1813. School districts were established and the 
town was divided into districts. 


The first school commissioner for the town was Peter R. Decker. 
The first school inspector was Eliphalet Stratton; the first super- 
intendent of schools was Thomas Holt, elected in 1844. 


Superintendents serving in the 20th century were: Emily Burnett, 
John U. Gillette, Ralph H. Johnson and Clarence Johnson. 


Most of the school districts joined with Kingston Schools 
Consolidated in 1958, with the exception of West Park which joined 
Highland, and West Esopus which joined New Paltz. School Districts 
(until 1958) were: Port Ewen (Clay Road), Ulster Park, Esopus, Union 
Center, St. Remy, Poppleton (West Esopus), Rifton (village), May 
Park, Rifiton Rock School, West Esopus, West Park, New Salem, Port 
Ewen (Broadway), Connelly, Port Ewen(East Main St.), Bonticou. Pre- 
sent schools (1984) are the Robert Graves School on Mountain View 
Avenue in Port Ewen (Raymond Monfette is principal), and Anna Devine 
School in Rifton, (Dr. Raymond Yerkovich, principal). Private 
schools include the Union Free School in West Park which serves child- 
ren with problems from the metropolitan area, and an elementary school 
in Rifton maintained by the Society of Brothers. 


Libraries 


The Port Ewen Library, corner of Broadway and East Main Street, 
serves the entire Town of Esopus. Head Librarian is Barbara (Mrs. 
Oakley) Maynard of Port Ewen. 


When the ie Esopus Historical Society opens on 9W Ulster 
Park by late 1984 or 1985, it will have a research library of local 
history and genealogy. Majling adress is listed in bibliography. - 
Executive Secretary is Mary Polhemus. 
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GARDINER 
by Kenneth E. Hasbrouck 


The Town of Gardiner was formed from parts of the Town of 
Shawangunk, Rochester, and New Paltz by the act of the New York 
Legislature, April 2, 1853. It was named in honor of Addison 
Gardiner, of Rochester, New York, who was elected Lieutenant- 
Governor of the State in 1844. It is an interior town, lying 
south of the center of the County. 


The early history of the town is naturally to be found in the 
records of the towns from which it was formed. 


At the time the town was created, Tuthill was the most import- 
ant place of business. 


The Village of Gardiner came about as a result of the Wallkill 
Valley Railroad being built in 1869. The station at Gardiner was 
first known as Guilford Station, but it caused such confusion for 
passengers (the name already in use by another station) that the name 
was changed to Gardiner Station. By 1875-1882, business had built up 
sufficiently near the Gardiner Station so that the place could actu- 
ally be called a village. A number of businessmen and families from 
the Tuthilltown area moved into the Village of Gardiner. 


Gardiner Railroad Station 


The railroad station at Gardiner was built about 1869, when 
the Wallkill Valley Railroad was constructed from Montgomery to 
Kingston. It was one of three stations in the town, the others 
were at Forest Glenn and New Hurley. The Gardiner station was lo- 
cated at the intersection with the Farmers Turnpike, which was a toll 
road that ran to Milton. The station was closed about 25 years ago. 


John Grey, who formerly operated the Gardiner Garage, purchased 
the station as a warehouse after the Penn Central Railroad abandoned 
it. It is now owned by Paul Mele, who rents space in the renovated 
building to the Shawangunk Sporting Goods Shop that recently closed 
down. 


The area that is now Gardiner was found to be suitable for 
fruit growing as early as 1810. 


Today, the men who own orchards belong to two Co-ops, the New 
York and New England Apple Institutes. 


The Hudson Valley Research Lab, which is located in Highland, 
New York, is owned by the farmers. The extension service is 


1 History of the Town of Gardiner, Kenneth E. Hasbrouck & 125th 
Anniversary Committee, 1978, Commercial Offset Printers, Inc. 





managed by Mr. Warren Smith, whose advice is invaluable to the 
farmers. They also belong to other organizations whose advice is 
heeded to improve the industry, obtain better prices and a larger 
market. The fruit industry has become very technical. For example, 
diseases and insects injurious to apple trees are four times as 
many as twenty years ago. Whereas it used to take but four spray- 
ings per season, it now takes twenty. 


At one time there were ten schools in the Town of Gardiner. 
The schools were known by the following names: Libertyville, 
Guilford, Benton's Corner, Kettleborough, Marabac, Jenkinstown, 
New Hurley, Rutsonville, Tuthilltown and the Trapps. The Jenkins- 
town School was moved out of the town. The New Hurley School was 
taken down in 1910 to make room for the aqueduct and was rebuilt 
in the Town of Plattekill. The Marabac School was located on Route 
208 south of Ireland Corners, approximately where the Wurtz family 
now resides. The one-room school was moved to Gardiner about 1875 and 
another room added in 1893. It closed in 1981 and is now to be used 
by officials of the Town of Gardiner. In 1982 it was deeded by the 
New Paltz Board of Education to the Town of Gardiner for use as a 
Town Building. 


Today most of the children of the Town attend either the 
Wallkill Central School or the New Paltz Central School. Gardiner 
has never had a high school. The Gardiner School had, until it 
closed in 1981, grades kindergarten and first, but in the past it 
had grades as high as the eighth. Some of the early teachers at 
Gardiner were Mr. Edsel, Mr. Decker and Miss Delia Cuminsky. Mrs. 
Lauretta Dimsey and Mrs. Carolyn Rinaudo (both of New Paltz) taught 
there several years, and most recently Mrs. Hildreth Freer DuBois 
(who lives behind the school) taught there from 1957 until her re- 
tirement in 1977. 


In 1910, at the time of the first aqueduct, it is interesting 
to note from the Supervisor's Report that the Town of Gardiner had 
sufficient revenue so that citizens did not have to pay any taxes 
that year. 


The aqueduct of 1910 and the second one, started in 1939, had 
an effect upon the Town of Gardiner. The first one was especially 
important because wherever a natural barrier existed, long periods 
of time had to be spent in the work. Single men and men with 
families, therefore, made their homes in or near the respective town 
where the special construction was taking place. Between shafts 
4 and 5 there was a difference of about two hundred feet in eleva- 
tion. One crew began to work from Shaft 4 (near Gardiner) and an- 
other began at Shaft 5 (Forest Glen). Often the construction com- 
pany built barracks or shacks for the men. 


Tuthilltown 


Tuthilltown is located on the Shawangunk Kill, west of 
Gardiner. The hamlet was a very busy one in the early 1800's and 
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is the oldest settlement of trade in the Town of Gardiner. 


The section known as Tuthilltown today was in early times 
known as Tuthill. Later the name Ganahgote was given the part on 
the east side of the bridge. In this present day, the name Guil- 
ford has been appropriated from the real Guilford, located about 
a mile and a half north of Tuthilltown. To be exact, the hamlet 
is Tuthill or Tuthilltown. 


Selah Tuthill built the present historical landmark (the mill) 
at Tuthill about 1788. The mill has continued in operation, with 
only a short period of idleness, since that time. 


Tuthilltown Mill 


The Tuthilltown mill, built in 1788 by Selah Tuthill, has 
been in operation since that date, with the exception of a short 
period of time. It is in excellent running order today and is 
the only grist mill still in operation in this area. Mrs. George 
OQ. Smith is the present owner, and it has been owned by her family 
for some years. The mill has been kept in its original state and 
still meets the needs of customers. It is a registered Historic 
Site of the State of New York. 


Mr. Brandt ran the mill from 1900 until he became too old to 
do the work required of a miller any longer. When the other mills 
were all being closed down and the mass production of the 20th 
century required an output of flour beyond the old time mill, Mr. 
Brandt continued to serve the farmers of the community. He was 
offered a contract to make flour for Krugs in the last years of 
his life, but he was unable to undertake the job because of old 
age. He sold the mill to Mr. Smith in 1941. Mr. Smith ran the 
mill until his death in 1974, and Mrs. Smith continues the opera- 
tion. 


Mr. McCullogh was probably the first Postmaster of Tuthill. 
The Tuthill Post Office was abolished in 1878 but was reopened 
later under the name of Ganahgote Post Office and was kept in the 
DuBois store. Mrs. Jim DuBois was Postmistress and it is said 
that she gave the name Ganahgote to the Post Office. The story 
goes that she discovered a stone on which was inscribed Ganahgote. 
She believed it to be the Indian name for the section or at least 
an Indian word which would do nicely for a name. It is quite like- 
ly that the story is not based on fact. The Post Office continued 
on the opposite side of the stream in the DuBois store for a number 
of years. 


The second school to be built in the Town of Gardiner, in 
order of age, would be the Tuthilltown School. It has been closed 
for several years and is owned by the Tuthilltown Community Club. 


The Tuthill Chapel, which is now the residence of Mr. and Mrs. 


George F. Smith, was built in 1895. It was a branch of the Guil- 
ford Church. The Consistory of the Guilford Church gave it to 
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the Consistory of the Gardiner Reformed Church in the 1930's. 
Later it was sold to Mr. Frank Lehmann, grandfather of Mr. George 
F. Smith. 


Benton's Corner 


This hamlet, located toward the western part of the Town of 
Gardiner, is at the junction of Route 44-55 and the New Paltz- 
Bruynswick Road. The area has been identified with the Schoon- 
maker family from a very early period. The original homestead 
stood on the present Nicholas Dellano property. Descendants 
operated Schoonmaker's Department Store in Newburgh. The Schoon- 
maker family is still represented by Spencer Schoonmaker, who lives 
a short distance south of the Corner. 


James Benton gave the land for the first school which was in 
existence for over a century. The school was known as "The Pink 
Schoolhouse" for a number of years. It is said that paint left 
over after some houses were painted was mixed and used to paint 
the school. The school was moved about 1928 north of Benton's 
corner and painted white. In 1938 it became a part of the Wallkill 
School System. Twenty-five years ago it was one of the few rural 
schools still serving the community in that Second Supervisory 
District, and Mr. Leonard George was the last teacher before its 
closing shortly after that time. 


In 1893 the Benton family rented their home and other property, 
first to George Simpson and later to Lewis Denton. In 1917 the 
Bentons returned and built the place up. Charles Benton ran a 
store. About 1920 Oscar Hedden purchased the store-residence from 
the Bentons, altered it into a hotel and added a dance hall. In 
1938 the hotel burned but was rebuilt as it stands today, formerly 
known as Crossroads Inn, now operated by Mrs. and Mrs. Raymond Lom- 
bardi as Lombardi's Italian Restaurant. 


From Benton's Corner, the motorist who follows Route 44-55 
westward (Shawangunk Trail) up the mountain to the Hairpin Turn and 
into the Trapps, is assured of a most scenic trip. It is on this 
road that qne may see the "million dollar rock," so named as that 
wag the value set if it should be toppled from its base when the 
road was being constructed in 1928. 


Rutsonville 


Rutsonville, located in the southwest part of the Town of 
Gardiner, was named in honor of J. Rutsen, early patent holder of 
the area. John Rutsen and Jacobus Bruyn were granted a patent of 
land on June 16, 1712, comprising 3,710 acres. A part of this 
tract was in the Town of Gardiner. 


Rutsonville has practically lost its identity during the past 
due to the fact that Tillson Lake, located nearhy, has become bet- 
ter known. In 1929, through the efforts of H. Tillson, the property 
was dredged and dammed, thus preparing the way fora summer colony. 
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Bridge built across the Wallkill River by N.Y. State Water 
Supply 1909 - taken down. 


Shaft A, Wallkill siphon, New Paltz, N.Y. during tunnel 
driving - camp in background - June 1910. 
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Mr. Tillson developed the project to a point where there was a 
casino, clubhouse, golf course, and facilities for boating and 
swimming. He sold acreage off for building lots. 


The "old-timers" used to call Rutsonville, "Mosquito Town." 


Libertyville 


The section known as Libertyville is located in the northern 
part of the Town of Gardiner. At the time the first settlers went 
there, Solomon and Louis DuBois, the Indian name was Nescatock. 

In the 1880's the name became Libertyville, when the first post 
office was established in the old store opposite the school build- 
ing. 


A one room school served the community until 1929, when the 
district consolidated with New Paltz. As so often was the case in 
the rural schools of this area, Sunday School was held in the build- 
ing for a number of years. 


The Libertyville school district was peculiar in the fact that 
part of it was on the east side of the Wallkill River, without any 
means for the children to come to school except by rowboat or by 
means of horse and wagon fording the stream just below the old mill. 
Of course, during the flood season those who had to attend school 
on the west shore were envious of the other pupils, who had a vaca- 
tion, as the Wallkill was impossible to cross. 


The peak of prosperity for Libertyville was reached about 
1850-1875, or shortly thereafter. A false prosperity came during the 
the period of the construction of the first aqueduct in 1910- 1915. 

In the 1800's, Libertyville boasted a hotel, store, wagon maker's 
shop, millsamd a blacksmith's shop. 


The Libertyville mill was located on the right side of the 
road at the bottom of the hill after passing through the hamlet 
toward New Paltz. The remains of the mill race and foundation may 
still be seen. 


The Kay brothers were the last to operate the mill. Soon 
after they took over the ownership they changed from grinding grain 
to making knives. 


Over 100 years ago there was a bridge across the Wallkill 
River, located 40 or 50 paces above the old mill. The bridge only 
lasted a year, as it had three abutments causing the ice to block, 
and the structure was washed downstream. 


Libertyville practically ceased to be a place of business at 
the time of World War I. The Lutin family purchased the store and 
other property to be used for summer boarders. 
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The Shawangunk Mountains 





The Shawangunk Mountains, which extend in a southwesterly 
direction from near the center of Ulster County on the Hudson 
River to the southwest corner of the County, were named by clans 
of the Esopus Indians who roamed this region. The clan on the 
east side of the Shawangunks were called the Warranawonkongs. The 
name Shawangunk means "White Rocks." Some references give the mean- 
ing as "Place of falling waters." Others state that it means "South 
mountain, or south water." The first interpretation is most likely 
the correct one. This meaning has been in usage longer than any 
other, and one will note that the rocks in the Shawangunk Mountains 
show up white in color upon being broken. Indian words have a 
variety of meanings just as some words do in our own English lan- 
guage. ‘ 


The streams and lakes of the Shawangunks add much to the 
beauty of the range. Lake Mohonk and Lake Minnewaska have great 
value as places of scenic beauty, and people from all parts of the 
world have come to view the lakes and stay at the famous hotels. 


In recent years, the State of New York purchased a large area 
of land, which had been a part of the Lake Minnewaska property from 
the Phillips family, who in turn had purchased it from the Smiley 
family. 


At present Mariott Corporation has been attempting to purchase 
another large area including the former Cliff House which burned 
several years ago and the Wildmere. Legalities have held this pur- 
chase up for several years. 


Appalachian Mountain 
Climbing Club 


For some years members of the famous Appalachian Mountain 
Climbing Club have been coming to the Minnewaska Trail to scale 
the heights in the area just above the Hairpin Turn. 


The Trapps and the Clove 


The sections known as the Trapps and Clove, located in the 
Shawangunk Mountains, in the western part of the Town of Gardiner, 
are without definite boundary lines. 


It would appear from the information gathered that the Trapps 
begin after going around the Hairpin Turn and driving up the moun- 
tain to the overhead bridge, which is the old wagon road from Lake 
Mohonk to Lake Minnewaska. (Where that overhead bridge is now 
located there used to stand a toll gate on the Milton Turnpike) As 
you go under the bridge the road dips down into a small valley, or 
the Clove, and then begins another climb to Lake Minnewaska. That 
area is the Trapps and Clove. The Clove, of course, is the northern 
part of the area, and the Trapps is the southern part. 











Ireland Corners 


Ireland Corners is a hamlet located in the eastern part of 
the Town of Gardiner, at the crossroads of Route 55 and Route 208. 


It seems that in the 1830's two Irishmen by the names of John 
and Charles Geirigan were walking through the section with their 
packs on their backs looking for a place to make their home. They 
liked the place which was to be later known as Ireland Corners. 
They asked Daniel Bevier to sell them a small piece of land. He 
did, and they built a small store where Edward Rupprecht, "Eddy's," 
recently had a gas station. The two Irishmen did not know what to 
call their store and asked Daniel Bevier. He told them that as 
long as they were Irish, it might be good to call the corner on 
which they had a business, "The Ireland Corner" store. The name 
has remained with the place to this day. 


The Ireland Corner Hotel was built by James Clinton in the 
late 1800's. James Clinton was the grandfather of the Clinton 
family, who still reside at Ireland Corners. James Clinton built 
the hotel business up so that it became prosperous and well-known. 
When cattle were being driven to market, it was at his barns that 
the drovers kept their stock overnight. The hotel is still in 
operation and is owned by Paul Benson. 


Kettleborough 


Kettleborough is a section or district, located between New 
Paltz end Ireland Corners, on Route 208. It is in the northern 
part of the Town of Gardiner. 


The name Kettleborough or "Kettleboro" stems from the time 
when Garret Kattletas, a merchant of New York, purchased, in the 
early 1700's, a tract or patent, which had formerly been known as 
the Thomas Garland patent. 


In 1742, sons of Kettletas sold 1,000 acres of the patent to 
Jan LeFevre of New Paltz. The section became known as "Kettle- 
borough." Most of the early history of the section was related in 
the history of Forest Glen. 


Forest Glen Station 


Forest Glen is a hamlet, located about four miles from New 
Paltz, off the New Paltz-Ireland Corners Road, Route 208. It is 
in the northern part of the Town of Gardiner. 


The name Forest Glen stems from the time when a grandson of 
Abraham LeFevre was given a section of the original farm and he 
called it Forest Glen. The section of land located near the old 
power house of the 1910 aqueduct and on the farm of the late 
Philip LeFevre was called the "Glen" for many years before the nam- 
ing of the farm. 
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John A. LeFevre House 1772 - Kettleborough, owned by Mr. and 
Mrs. Kenneth E. Hasbrouck. Has always been in the family. 








Tuthilltown Mill built by Selah Tuthill when he was 18 years 
of age. 
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The aqueduct came through from Ashokan in 1910, and for about 
four years the Forest Glen area was a busy place. The section 
reached its height in population and business during that period. 


: A tunnel had been dug under the Wallkill River for the aque- 
duct and the shaft for supplies and laborers went down to it from 
the Josiah LeFevre farm in Forest Glen. All supplies therefore 
came by way of rail to the Forest Glen station. 


Josiah P. LeFevre sold his entire farm, now the Pruss farm 
owned by Dr. Joseph Grisanti. Buildings were erected in the "Glenn" 
for the workers and their families. A store was operated opposite 
the station. A goodsized power house, the foundation of which may 
still be seen today near Pruss's Pond, was built in order that 
power might be generated for whatever work was to be done. Three 
houses on the hill and two bungalows still stand that were built 
at the time of the aqueduct. 


A creamery was operated for a number of years by McDermott- 
Bunger Dairy Company. The building is no longer standing but was 
located near the station. These buildings were near where Robert 
Pole now resides. Some of the names of men holding the job as 
station agent and postmaster in years past were Valet, Hoppenstedt 
and LeFevre. 


The near failure of the Wallkill Valley Railroad in the early 
1930's brought about the closing of the station, and the building 
was torn down and sold. 


In years gone by, when the section was spoken of, it was the 
"Kettleborough." It will be of interest to see how long that name 
will survive in the daily conversation of the people. 


Gardiner Fire 


An article in "The Wallkill Citizen Herald" dated May 28, 
1925 conterning the great fire of Gardiner: 


"GARDINER BRAVELY FACES THE FUTURE AFTER A 
BIG $150,000 FIRE LOSS AND WILL REBUILD 


Following a fire damage of at least $150,000 
on Thursday night last, the people of Gardiner 
are optimistic and undaunted. New and better 
buildings will replace the burned structures in 
nearly every instance. With eyes toward the 
future and with an abounding faith in their 
home town, the people of Gardiner are recovering 
from the shock of one of the most serious con- 
: flagrations in this section of the state in years 
and are taking steps to rebuild and, in rebuilding, 
é to profit from any oversight of the past. 
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MEETING TOMORROW NIGHT 


Much sentiment has been expressed for taking 
steps for better fire protection. Plans for 
rebuilding are being made with all dispatch 
possible. A meeting of the firemen and tax- 
payers of the fire district will be held in 
Firemen's Hall on Friday (tomorrow) night at 
8 o'clock standard time. 


WITH APPALLING SUDDENNESS 


The fire came with an unexpected severity that 
was shocking. It was about 5:40 o'clock Thurs- 
day afternoon when smoke was seen coming from 
the Grange League Federation building where 
spontaneous combustion is thought to have ig-* 
nited the grain. The structure was soon a 

mass of flames. Hurried calls were then sent 
to Walden, New Paltz and Highland when it was 
seen that theflames were beyond the control of 
the Gardiner firemen. I+t was a welcome sight to 
see the willing visitors arrive with apparatus 
manned with the fire fighters to aid in the 
work. Water was secured from the creamery pond 
and from the creek which had been dammed in 
three places following the big fire of 1923. 





The flames spread almost instantly through the 
big wooden structure, and hurry calls were sent 
immediately to the fire companies of the sur- 
rounding section. 


Jenkinstown 


Jenkinstown is a hamlet in the northeastern part of the Town 
of Gardiner, lying between Routes 208 and 32. Until 1853, when 
the Town of Gardiner was created, it was part of the Town of New 
Paltz. The name of the hamlet stems from the time of James Jenkins 
in whose honor it was named. 


Opposite the former location of a store still stands a large 
old white house, built by Lambert Jenkins in 1850 at the time of 
his marriage, and it is now owned by William DuBois. Lambert 
Jenkins continued operating the mill after the death of his father, 
James. When Lambert died, his nephew, Lambert S. Jenkins, operated 
the mill until the 1920's, when lack of trade made it necessary to 
close it. 


The Jenkinstown road runs from Route 208 to 0ld Maids Corners 
(so named because three LeFevre sisters lived there until their 
. death, in a house built for them by their father in 1818) over to 
Route 32. It is a connecting town road between the two main high- 
ways. 
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Gardiner Hotel-Gone by 1983 





Joseph I. Hasbrouck House near Tuthilltown- 
Still standing. 
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A number of new houses have been built on the Jenkinstown 
Road in recent years, including a small development known as 
Gardiner Parks. 


Locust Lawn 


Locust Lawn, located on Route 32, built in 1814, the Terwill- 
iger House nearby, built in 1738 and the wild life sanctuary "Little 
Wings," comprise a National Historic District. 


Locust Lawn has been open to the public June through September 
since 1958. It is a Federal Mansion built by Col. Josiah Hasbrouck, 
who was a Lieutenant in the Revolutionary War and later a member of 
Congress. 


The Dutch Reformed Church 
of Guilford 


The history of the church actually began at a meeting in the 
home of Jonathan Westbrook on February 15th, 1832, at which time 
plans for the building were made. 








The Guilford church was located on the right side of the road 
leading from New Paltz to Benton's Corners, at the intersection of 
the four roads: New Paltz to Tuthilltown, Philies Bridge Road 
and New Paltz to Benton Corners. 


The Guilford Parsonage is still standing. It is located on 
Route 55, between Tuthilltown and Benton's Corner, and is the 
residence of Mr. and Mrs. Victor Mulcahy. 


The first pastor was Rev. Wm. Brush who was succeeded by Rev. 
J.N. Jansen. He was pastor from May 10, 1852, until 1864. Rev. 
Richard DeWitt, succeeded him and remained until 1871. For two 
years the church was without a pastor. In the summer of 1873, Rev. 
Calvin E. Lasher was examined, ordained and installed. 


Rev. Lasher continued to serve the community with great 
devotion until the church burned in November 1908, and even then, 
continued ministerial work from his home in Guilford. 


The early records concerning the residents of Guilford are at 
Shawangunk and New Paltz Reformed Churches. 


There never was a cemetery at Guilford. The residents usually 
buried their dead at Shawangunk, New Paltz, or in plots on the farms. 


The Tuthill Chapel at Tuthilltown was a branch of the Guilford 
Church, and services were held there after the Guilford Church burn- 
ed in 1908, until the period of World War I. The Tuthill Chapel was 
turned over to the Gardiner Church in 1930. The chapel services 
were discontinued about 1925. Later the chapel was sold and is now 
the residence of Mr. and Mrs. George F. Smith. 
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About the time of 1900, it was the custom of the farmers of 
this area, who had cattle to sell, to drive them over to the Guil- 
ford Church area. There the drove Was assembled to be herded to 
Kingston on the following day. Dogs were trained to do a great 
deal of work. 


Gardiner Reformed Church 1892 





The Gardiner Reformed Church is a daughter of the Old Guil- 
ford Church. The Rev. Calvin E. Lasher, the last minister of the 
Guilford Church, conducted a Sunday School in the McKinstry Hall 
in tne Village of Gardiner. With the growth of the village, the 
: desire on the part of the people for a Church located in the Vil- 
lage increased. On the 13th day of November 1890, a meeting was 
held in the McKinstry Hall to consider this matter, and at this 
meeting the Gardiner Reformed Church was organized and the first 
members were received on certificates from the surrounding Churches. 


The following year, Mr. Floyd S. McKinstry offered the land 
marking the present location of the Church, and $1500 toward the 
cost of the building of the Church edifice. By May 1892, a sub- 
scription list gave promise of almost $6000, and the erection of 
the Church was started. The Church was dedicated during the sec- 
ond week of October 1893. 


In 1930 during the ministry of the Rev. Victor W. Simmons, the 
Church was remodeled and rededicated. Eighteen stained glass memo- 
rial windows were given and dedicated in loving memory of former 
members and friends of the congregation. At this same service, 
announcement was made of the gift to the Gardiner Reformed Church 
by the Consistory and members of the Guilford Church of their 

Chapel located in Tuthilltown, together with a gift of $1000 toward 
the cost of redecoration of the Gardiner Reformed Church, and addi- 
tional funds. This kind and generous act marked the end of the 
existence of the Guilford Reformed Church. Their Church building 
had burned to the ground previously. The long, loving and devoted 
ministry of the Rev. Calvin E. Lasher had come to a close. 


In 1937, the Church Hall was added in memory of Mr. and Mrs. 
Jacob Brodhead by a gift from their daughter, Mrs. Edward Conway, 
and a kitchen was also constructed with funds from the Ladies Aid. 


In 1962, a Christian Education Building was built at the rear 
of the property with a large kitchen and dining/meeting room down- 
stairs and several classrooms upstairs. This building is used by 
the Sunday School primarily. However, it is also used in part by 
a nursery school during the year as well as Boy Scouts and Girl 
Scouts. After the construction of that building, the original 
Church hall was remodeled and divided into a Pastor's Study, Li- 
brary, and Choir Room and the kitchen remodeled into a small meet- 

4 ing room called the "Memorial Room.” The following ministers have 
served the Gardiner Reformed Church: 
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The Rev. Edward Niles, D.D. 1894-1898 
The Rev. Theodore F. Bayles, D.D. 1898-1902 
The Rev. Floyd L. Cornish 1902-1904 
The Rev. John B. Appel 1904-1906 
The Rev. John Millet 1907-1908 
The Rev. Charles E. Wells 1909-1913 
The Rev. John Neander 1914-1918 
The Rev. Henry W. Brink 1919-1923 
The Rev. J. J. Hoffman 1925-1926 
The Rev. Victor W. Simons 1927-1931 
The Rev. Robert Ritchie 1932-1934 
The Rev. Cornelius Muyskens agaetere 
The Rev. Benjamin H. Thaden 1939-1942 
The Rev. John Dykstra 1944-1948 
The Rev. John J. Van Strien 1948-1954 
The Rev. Kenneth M. Cordes 1955-1959 
The Rev. George H. Van Emburg 1960-1966 
The Rev. Eltje Brunemeyer 1966-1971 
The Rev. Rodney J. Koopmans 1971-1977 
The Rev. Robert W. Fretz 1978-1981 


St. Charles Borromeo R. C. Church 


The earliest record we have of priestly ministration to the 
people of our area was in the 1840s when a priest from St. Peter's 
Church in Poughkeepsie attended the few Catholics' in the vicinity. 
Probably Fathers Reardon, McSweeney and Nilan were the first priests 
to administer the sacraments in the area. They came to the Town of 
Gardiner from Poughkeepsie via the Milton Turnpike. 


By 1868, a parish was established in Rosendale, and Father 
Patrick Brady served the people in Modena, Milton, Esopus and Gales- 
ville. Father O'Toole and later Father Brady said Mass on the fourth 
Sunday of every month in Tuthilltown, which was then the largest set- 
tlement in the Town of Gardiner. 


After the building of the Wallkill Valley Railroad, Gardiner 
grew rapidly, and in 1869 services were held in a barn which then 
belonged to James Clinton. The site of the present St. Charles 
Church was purchased by Rev. Patrick Brady from James Clinton, the 
proprietor of the Ireland Corners Hotel. Father James Mee was the 
first pastor. He resided in Milton and was later succeeded by 
Father Charles Browne who was the first to reside in Gardiner. 





About 1882, the cemetery was consecrated and the first burial 
took place. The church of St. Charles Borromeo was dedicated in 
October 1883. On March 4, 1888 the parish was suppressed due to 
the small number of Catholic residents in the area, and it was made 
a Mission of St. James Church in Milton. Father Joseph Hoey was 
then the pastor in Milton and he and Father John J. Lennon serviced 
the Mission Church in Gardiner. 


In 1892, the parish was re-established and Father B.F. Duffy 
was named Pastor. He began the construction of the rectory which 


was completed in 1894 during the_pastorate of John B. McGrath. 
Father McGrath was Succeeded by Father John J. Morris who served 


as Pastor from 1899 until 1905. Father Morris was succeeded in turn 
by Father Stewart and Father Brady. Father John Hopkins was ap- 
pointed Pastor in 1914 and served for eight years. During his time 
many lives were lost in the flu epidemic following World War I. He 
traveled throughout the Parish by horse and buggy and later advanced 
with the times and purchased a Model T-Ford. He enlarged the cem- 
etery with land purchased from Leo Clinton. Father Hopkins was suc- 
ceeded by Father Curtain who, during his last two years, established 
a memorable reputation as an eloquent preacher. 


Father Curtain was succeeded by Father Humphrey, who was 
appointed Pastor in 1924. In 1929, Father Humphrey moved from St. 
Charles Borromeo to the Rectory at St. Joseph's Church in New Paltz. 
At that time St. Charles was reduced to the status of a Mission 
Church of St. Joseph's Parish in New Paltz, and remained a Mission 
Church until it was again erected as a Parish on March 6, 1976. 


From 1929 until 1966, there was no priest in residence at 
St. Charles. In 1966, Rev. Msgr. Robert E. Moore was appointed 
as Assistant at the Church of St. Joseph's in New Paltz, with 
instructions to live at St. Charles Borromeo and to administer that 
Church, He served as resident Administrator until his appointment as 
. Pastor on March 6, 1976. 


A new Church Hall has recently been built across the highway 
from the Church. 


Valley Assembly of God Church 
1972 


The Valley Assembly of God Church, located at Bruynswick 
and McKinstry Roads, Gardiner, was dedicated on December 10, 
1972. It was born in 1966 with approximately four families, and 
the first meeting place was the Shawangunk Reformed Church Hall. 
Meetings were held there on Sunday evenings and at the homes of 
the members on Wednesday evenings. The Church was officially 
incorporated in May 1966, and they began searching for suitable 
property to erect their sanctuary. After the first year of exis- 
tence meetings were moved to the home of the Howard Smiths. The 
first site for the Church was donated by the Smiths on Burnt 
Meadow Road encompassing 1.76 acres. Later the property was sold 
. with the consent of the donors, and the present site, consisting 
of 6 acres, was purchased. It was approved by the New York 
District of the Assemblies of God, and on March 28, 1971, the 
ground breaking took place. In the meantime, they met at the 
community room of the Highland Bank of New Paltz from January 
1969-June 11, 1972. 


Under the leadership of Rev. Herman E. Yost, Pastor and 
Chairman of the Building committee, with the faithful labor of 
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four other men of the Church, and more than that the help and 
blessing of God, the sanctuary was erected and services began 
in the Church mid-June 1972. 


Former Pastors 


Rev. Willard Williams 1966-1967 
Rev. Edmund Cooksey 1967-1968 
Rev. Wassel Tshimiak 1968-1969 
Rev. Herman E. Yost 1970-1972 
Rev. Joseph Pileggi 1972-1974 
Rev. Robert Adams 1974-1976 
Rev. Leland Hach 1976-1977 
Rev. Richard Tanon 1977-Present 


At their dedication, one of the selections from the Scripture 
that the Congregation emphasized was from Nehemiah 4:6 -- "So we 
built the wall, and joined it all together; for the people had a 
mind to work." 


Gardiner Fire Company 


In 1912 the first district was formed in the hamlet of 
Gardiner, and the hand pumper was purchased. Lee McIntosh 
was the first fire chief. John Moran became the next fire 
chief and served until 1945. 


In 1925, after the great fire, the need was evident that 
better equipment and a larger fire district was a necessity. 


The original firehouse across the railroad station was 
replaced by a new firehouse on Main Street in 1964. A second 
fire station located on Route 44-55, Minnewaska Trail, had been 
dedicated in 1953. The two firehouses in the district are owned 
by the Gardiner Fire Department, Inc., a volunteer fire company 
incorporated in 1952. 


Traditional firefighting services were supplemented in 
April 1977, with the formation of an emergency rescue and first 
aid squad. Members of the department who had advanced first aid 
and emergency medical technician training manned a 1970 Cadillac 
ambulance donated to the fire district by the Gardiner Resque 
] Squad, Inc., an independent group formed in 1976. The Gardiner 
| Rescue Squad, Inc. was dissolved following the formation of the 
| fire department squad. 


William Ecker now heads the line Officers of the Fire 


Company as Chief, and Peter Madison is President. Lee Carlson 
heads the Rescue Squad. 


Ladies Auxiliar 


Gardiner Fire Department 





The Ladies Auxiliary was organized in 1947 with Mrs. Ernest 
A. Herrick as first President. The purpose of the organization 
is to aid the Fire Company. 


Gardiner Parks and 
Recreation Commission 


This organization, established in 1967, through the efforts 
of George Majestic and Dr. Virgil DeWitt, first chairman, assists 
the Town Board with its recreation program for children, particu- 
larly in the summer. 


George Majestic 
Memorial Park 


Because of the foresight of the Supervisor, George Majestic, 
the Town of Gardiner purchased 26 acres of land on the south side 
of Farmers Turnpike in the hamlet of Gardiner in 1972 for future 
recreational purposes and open space. After Mr. Majestic's un- 
timely death, the Town Board took action to name this land George 
Majestic Memorial Park. 


Gardiner Library 1977 
Firehouse 1909 


In 1975, under the direction of Fran Scott, Peggy Lotvin and 
Janie Koopmans, a book exchange club was formed, using the Church 
Library at the Gardiner Reformed Church. In July 1977 the Town 
Board granted permission for the use of the Old Gardiner Fire 
House for the Gardiner Reading Center. Renovation followed the 
formal dedication ceremonies at the Reading Center, held September 
1977; and many dedicated persons volunteer their time and talents 
to make this a Reading Center that serves our residents needs. 


Historical Society of Town 
of Shawangunk and Gardiner 


This organization, originally a project ofthe Bicentennial 
Committee of the Town of Shawangunk to celebrate New York State's 
Bicentennial in 1977, was formed May 4, 1977. The name, Histori- 
cal Society of Shawangunk and Gardiner, was adopted, since the 
original "precinct" included both the present Town of Shawangunk 
and a goodly portion of what is now the Town of Gardiner. 


Associations in the Town of 
Gardiner 





Gardiner Homeowners Association 

In 1972 the G.H.A. was formed to provide information for 
Gardiner residents on a wide variety of town affairs and to act 
as a liason between homeowners and the town administration. The 
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sewerage disposal system which is presently being installed has 
been of vital interest to the group. 


Gardiner Rod and Gun Club 

The Gardiner Rod and Gun Club was founded in the spring of 
1946, and is a member of the Federated Sportsmans Clubs of Ulster 
County. 


Marakill Rod & Gun Club, Inc. 

The Marakill Rod and Gun Club was organized in 1946 by a 
group of local landowners for the purpose of promoting the sport 
of hunting and fishing. 


Marakill Rod & Gun Club Ladies Auxiliary 
The Marakill Rod &Gun Club Ladies Auxiliary was founded in 
1949. Women with husbands in the gun club are eligible to join. 





Inter County Feed 
The Central Co-Operative Association, Inc., was a cooperative 


organized by a few farmers for buying purposes. In 1923 a branch 
was started in New Paltz. This business was turned over to a group 
of farmers of that vicinity in 1926. On October 9, 1979, the Cen- 
tral Co-Op was taken over by the Inter County Feed - Gardiner Divi- 
sion. 


Watchtower Farms 

Watchtower Farm #2 is a six hundred acre cattle farm on 
Bruynswick Road in the Town of Gardiner, operated by the Watch- 
tower Bible and Tract Society of New York, Inc. The Farm, operated 
by the Jehovah's Witnesses, was originally purchased in 1966 from 
the Costa family. 





Home Economics Groups 
. The Gardiner "Home Bureau" had its beginning in 1917 when a 


group of women held meetings in the Gardiner School House. Their 
purpose was to learn how to preserve foods and to make various 
types of clothing. Today there are two small home economics groups 


active in Gardiner - "Happy Homemakers" and'The Pots'n Pins." They 
are affiliated with the Ulster County Cooperative Extension Associa- 
tion. 


Tuthilltown Community Club 

Tuthilltown area residents formed a neighborhood club in 1956 
and acquired the former Tuthilltown schoolhouse to serve as a meet- 
ing house. 


Scouts 
Boy Scout Troop #74, active since about 1966, now has eight 
Scouts and fifteen Cub Scouts and Webelos. 


Girl Scout Groop #153 is active also with twenty girls in 
Scouts and nineteen younger girls in Brownie Troop #94 at present. 
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Environmental Conservation Commission 

A five member commission formed by the Town Board to advise 
the Town Board on matters affecting the environment of the town, 
including the preparation of a natural resources inventory and an 
open space index. The commission also organized a recycling 
project in 1977. 





Planning and Zoning Regulations 

The Town Board in 1955 appointed a seven-member planning 
board to advise the board and review plans for development. In 
1969 the Town Board adopted formal Land Subdivision Regulations, 
which gave the planning board the power to approve or disapprove 
subdivision plats. Their review powers were expanded to include 
mobile home parks and travel trailer parks by subsequent local laws. 





In 1974 the town board also adopted revised Subdivision Regula- 
tions and new Town Street Specifications. 


Places of Business 
Town of Gardiner 


The Country Store of Gardiner- sncigues 1967 
Bookmart- Educational Materials, 1963 

Petrolane- L.P. Gas Products 1976 

Wrights- Farm Market Road Stand, 1920 

Tuthilltown Tinker - Lawn and Garden Equipment, 1980 
The Virtis Company, Inc.- Bio-Medical Research and Production 1953 
Frank Tantillo Farm- Fruits and Vegetables,1933 
Bill's Garage- Auto Repairs, Gas Station 1950 
Majestic Hardware-1946 

Ireland Corners Garage 

Gardiner's Superette 

Ireland Corners Tire Center 

Gardiner Wine and Spirits 

Lombardi's 

Gardiner Animal Hospital 

Benson's Ireland Corners Hotel 

Bavarian Inn 

Mountain Brauhaus 

John Ruger Body Shop 

Inter County Farmers Co-op 

Ganahgote Campsites 

Widmark Farms 

Oven Heaven 

Tuthilltown Grist Mill 

Amberley Stables 

Blue Chip Farms 
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GARDINER TOWN OFFICIALS 


William G. Keeping 
Vivian R. McCord 
John Savago 

J. Philip Zand 
Harold Gerstacker 
John Dippel 

Thomas Upright, Jr. 
Mary Ellen Rebhan 
Walter Bartsch 
Milton Decker 

Mary Bonner 

Val Ward 

Nicholas Badami 
Thomas Roberts, Jr. 
Milton Decker 
Walter Bartsch 
Grant Schoonmaker 
Kenneth E. Hasbrouck 
Frank Wibber 

Carol Majestic Sobon 
Robert Kaelin 
Robert Kaelin 


Supervisor 

Town Clerk 
Justice 

Justice 
Councilman 
Councilman 
Councilman 
Councilwoman 
Supt. of Highways 
Tax Collector 
Assessor 
Assessor 
Assessor 
Constable 
Constable 
Constable 

Dog Warden 
Historian 
Building Inspector 
Bookkeeper 
Zoning Inspector 
Welfare Officer 





Covered Bridge Ganahgote, N.Y. - removed before 1930. Spanned 
the Shawangunk Kill joining Ganahgote and Tuthilltown. 






















































































HARDENBURGH 
by Jean Haynes Finch, G.R.S. 


The Town of Hardenburghlies on the northwestern corner of 
present day Ulster County. In 1880 the Town of Hardenburgh was 
only 21 years old, and boundary lines were still being changed. 
Topographically broken by the Catskill Mountains, the areas of Beaver- 
kill, Dry Brook, and Millbrook were closely related to the adjoining 
communities in the Counties of Delaware and Sullivan. Making a story | 
or detailed picture of the Town of Hardenburghis difficult without 
relating to the other counties. 


Early evergreen and hardwood forests gave way under the influx 
of the earlier settlers. Timber products, mills, rafting as well 
as farming were all a part of the daily life. As the natural for- 
est diminished, jobs and occupations were to change, and by 1880 many 
of the earliest settlers had moved and left little record of their 
being residents there. Hour glass bushes became a trademark, stone 
walls created fencing for dairy cows. One of the typical products 
was dairy butter shipped in firkins (wooden barrels) by train to the 
docks at Rondout and on to markets. Agricultural census listed ap- 
ples, wheat, nuts, potatoes, etc. as well as the dairy and mill pro- 
ducts. Later in the early 1900s cauliflower and sprouts, shipped to 
Margaretville to auction, were sold under the Rip Van Winkle lable 
and were unique to this area. 





Early transportation was a problem. To encourage settlement 
of the mountains a road was surveyed and constructed for the early 
residents. This was called the Old Tappan Road and ran along the 
top of the mountain ridges, connecting farms with the closest mile- 
age possible. Later roads were to be constructed following the 
streams, making easier transport with the adjacent counties. 


that were life to the numerous mills that dotted this area, was their 
ability to become raging rivers at flood time. This surge of power 
of the water made excellent force to run the water powered mills. 

As lumber products were a major industry, the mills varied in size 
and in products. In the Dry Brook, logs were delivered to mills 

for lumber purposes mainly. Only one gristmill, that of Lysander 

C. Tubbs, near the junction of the Rider Hollow Stream, can be deter- 
mined. Lysander C. Tubbs operated both a lumber mill and his grist- 
mill across the valley from the first Dry Brook Post Office. A 
covered bridge went from the post office across the stream and up 

the hill to his residence. As Mr. Tubbs and his family removed to 
Illinois in the late 1800s, little information is left of the mills 
bridge and indeed of his little family cemetery without headstones. 





In the Beaverkill, unlike Dry Brook, the area boasted of wood- 
turning mills as well as lumber mills. At Shincreek it is remember- 


One of the interesting things about the small bubbling streams 
ed that butter trays were turned out for a New York City market. 





Nearby Yorktown had a mill for other kinds of handles (Yorktown is 
no longer a place). Big Pond had a grist and lumber mill run by James 
Murdock. 


Turnwood was the location of a small hand turning mill owned 
by Hooper Tripp. Chair legs and small items were made there. An- 
other mill inthe area turned out wooden scoops. Handles were lathed 
out; the shovel cut by hand. Millbrook Valley is again located on 
a lively mountain stream. Only the upper part of this valley is desig- 
nated as the Town of Hardenburgh, the lower part being Town of Middle- 
town, Delaware County. Belle Ayre was a local place name. The Dis- 
trict school being located here. Later, Grants Mills was to become 
the Post Office of Millbrook. Today the post office is still located 
in Delaware County, again confusing for those who haven't located the 
area on a map. 


Several hiking, camping, ski-mobile trails are well marked and 
cared for, giving hikers excellent places to exercise and see the 
mountains and wildlife. In fact, a fire tower is still in use on 
the mountain, one of the few left in the state. Near this location, 
near Kelly Hollow, is a large cemetery, and at one time a Mr. Owen 
had constructed a narrow guage railroad to remove the logs from the 
top of the road for easier shipping. The nearby acid factories and 
wood product factories were clamoring for wood in the 1910 period 
as the tax accounts for Hardenburgh show. 


A feature of the area that was almost as natural as the forests 
was the covered bridge. In the Harbenburgh section of Dry Brook, in 
the early 1900's, there were at least eight covered bridges. One of 
the shortest in new York State was included. 


As the roadbeds changed from the upper levels of the valleys to 
the creek level, crossing the creek became a problem. Building a 
stone base and having the bridge at a height above the creek seemed 
to be an asnwer. In the devastating floods of 1907 nearly all the 
mills were washed away. As the lumber industry was on the decline, 
many were not rebuilt. Several of the bridges were taken at the time, 
but the ones that were higher and more securely lodged were left. 





Jerome Moot built several bridges in the area in the early 1900s. 
mong those are the Gould covered bridge at Kelly Flats (sometimes 
alled Moot's Bridge); the bridge at Rider Hollow (of King's Post 
esign) used until 1927 when it was replaced by a modern bridge; and 
he bridge at the junction of Haynes Hollow Stream, another King's 
st design having side openings giving it the appearance of windows 
(this was demolished in 1928 and replaced with a new bridge.) 





Bridges existing today include the Eagle Bridge (once called 
Drexel) of 1906 built by Jerome Moot, and the Millbrook Bridge of 
tice design and presently being restored, now used for pedestrians 
only, which was constructed in 1902 by Edgar Marks and Wesley Altone. 








Millbrook Valley had an unusual bridge, just over the town line 
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Small covered bridge - still in use on Dry Brook, Ulster 
County, New York 








Millbrook Bridge - ancient covered bridge - one of the three 
remaining in the Dry Brook area - Ulster County, New York. 
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and often confused with the Millbrook bridge, but in fact was an 
old Up and Down mill, built over the stream at the road site. At 
the mill site called the Grant's Mills bridge, one actually had to 
go through the mill to cross the road. This was accomplished only 
when the mill was not in operation. The traffic must have been 
slow. When the mill ceased its usefulness, a bridge of open con- 
struction replaced the old mill. 


In the late 1880s deer were of very few count. In fact, a 
letter from one Seager brother to another gives a detailed account 
of having seen a deer track and where it was followed to, the first 
to be noticed in quite some time. Today the hunting seasons are 
a needful and busy time for the area. State workers tag the bears 
in the area with radio collars to further the research in their 
lifestyle. 


Turkey flocks have been turned loose and are maintaining them- 
selves well and a season for turkeys had been proclaimed. One 
thing that had not been seen in the Catskills for some time. 


There is a great deal of environmental work being done in 
keeping our streams clear and clean for the trout fishing and other 
fishing. All in all this little section of Ulster County with its 
walking trails, makes this little known corner of Ulster a paradise 
of wildlife and green trees. 


The area was originally a part of the Great Transport - Harden- 
burgh Patent. It consists of 50,594 acres and was incorporated as 
a town in 1859. 


Vast areas of Hardenburgh still remain unimproved, however, it 
is a delightful area for those who enjoy scenic Ulster. Numerous 
streams, lakes and ponds with mountains and valleys combine to en- 
tice people to come there in the summer, fishermen and tourists. 
The population is still small in relation to the size of the town. 


Much of the land is owned by Church organizations, such as the 
Llamas, Roman Catholic Church and the Episcopalians. Non-taxable 
property has been a cause of controversy in recent years. 


Some of the important lakes are Balsam Lake, Tunis Lake, Fur- 
lough Lake and Beecher Pond. The best known stream is the Beaver 
Kill. 


One of the first settlers was Samuel Merwin who settled in Dry 
Brook Valley before 1800. Later Hiram Seager and Derrick Haynes 
located in the valley. In 1820 the Todd brothers came into Harden- 
burgh and provided many descendants. 


Other old family names include Ackley, Baker, Hayes, Platt, 
George, Rider, Lynch, Utter, O'Neil, O'Kelly, Delamater, Gavitt, 


Banks, Barnhart, Misner and Graham. A number offamilies came out 
ef Connecticut. 
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A short time before 1880, two of Dr. Lyman Beecher's sons, 
James and Thomas, became very fond of the area. Another brother, 
Henry Ward Beecher, and his sister, Harriet Beecher Stowe, would 
come to wander through the backwoods. The area in which they stayed 
was called Beecher's Clearing. 


Another famous person who would come to Hardenburgh was John 
Burroughs. 


Rev. James Beecher was at one time a minister in Poughkeep- 
sie and gave up his work there to settle in Hardenburgh the year 
around. He built a special house by himself to his own liking and 
would preach a sermon once a week at Shincreek on the Beaverkill. 
This continued for a number of years. Later Rev. Thomas Beecher 
joined his brother James. 


Toward the end of the 19th Century a Mr. George J. Gould had 
his 3,258 acre country home at Furlough Lake. His large home was 
called Furlough Lodge. A herd of elk was a part of the estate as 
well as a herd of deer. Mr. Gould also had rabbit warrens, special 
chickens, wolf hounds, other breeds of dogs, doves, cows and hogs. 


Alder Lake was for many years noted for its club house where 
gentlemen would come from the city to enjoy the excellent fishing 
facilities. The lake is one of the most beautiful in Ulster County. 

Stock raising and dairy farming became very important to Hard- 
enburgh toward the close of the 19th Century. 


TOWN OF HARDENBURGH 


1983 

SUPERVISOR Vincent Prior 
CLERK/REGISTRAR Leona Hillriegel 
COUNCILMEN: George Hillriegel 
Marks Buerge 

Robert Barnhart 

ASSESSOR Robert Kerwick 
HIGHWAY SUPERINTENDENT Edwin Shaver 
TAX COLLECTOR Elizabeth Baker 
JUSTICES: Zane Shaver 
Warren Todd 

BUILDING INSPECTOR Robert Kerwick 


Samuel Seager 
Marcus Marks 
Philo Flint 
Hiram Cook 
Amos Wamsley 
Samuel Seager 
Amos Wamsley 
Samuel Seager 
Amos Wamsley 
James Murdock 
Amos Wamsley 
James Murdock 
S.M. Seager 
Edgar A. Marks 
S. M. Seager 
Hiram D. Cook 
James Murdock 
H.D. Cook 
James Murdock 
R.H. Molyneaux 


Samuel Merwin 
Hiram D. Cook 
Andrew J. Todd 
Benjamin N. Akerly 
Charles Close 
Demetrius Desilver 
Elijah Kittle 
Willard E. Kittle: 
James Close 
Willard Kittle 


Town of Hardenburgh 
Supervisors 


1859-1860 
1861-1862 
1863-1864 
1865-1866 
1867 
1868 
1869-1871 
1872 
1873-1874 
1875-1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883-1884 
1885-1886 
1887 
1888 


Town 


1859-1860 
1861-1864 
1865 

1866-1867 
1868-1870 
1871-1874 
1875-1879 
1880-1882 
1883-1884 
1885-1886 


Robert S. Jones 
Hiram D. Haynes 
Robert S. Jones 
George F. Marks 
Robert J. Hoag 
Stratton D. Todd 
John E. Haynes 
William S. Gray 
William E. Avery 
Ed. Knoll 

Orson S. Haynes 
Geo. F. Armstrong 
John D. Haynes 
Geo. Armstrong 
Reginald Todd 
Arnold Banker 
Bowman H. Owen 
Lester Bourke 
Vincent Priori 


Clerks 


T. T. Webb 

Edgar A. Marks 
Frank M. Cook 
Andrew J, Delam eer 
Verner Marks 

Samuel Delameter 
Verner Marks 
Millicent Buerge 
Leona Hillriegel 


1889-1891 
1893-1895 
1896-1898 
1899-1900 
1901-1902 
1903-1908 
1909-1913 
1915-1916 
1917-1930 
1931-1932 
1933-1944 
1945-1948 
1949-1950 
1951-1954 
1955-1961 
1963-1964 
1965-1974 
1975-1982 
1983 


1887-1890 
1891-1904 
1905-1906 
1907-1908 
1909-1912 
1913-1920 
1921-1962 
1963-1979 
1980- 
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HURLEY 
1883-1983 
by Olive Clearwater 


Villages 


The Town of Hurley today consists of the unincorporated 
villages and hamlets of Hurley, West Hurley, Glenford, Morgan Hill, 
and Eagles Nest. The first village to be settled was Hurley. Set- 
tlement of Hurley probably started in 1661. In April 1662, Peter 
Stuyvesant received a petition from residents of the village of Bever- 
wyck at Ft. Orange (Albany) to settle a new village (Nieu Dorp). In 
April 1663, a patent was granted establishing the village of Nieu 
Dorp. The name was changed in 1669 to Hurley on the recommendation 
of Dudley Lovelace, brother of Governor Lovelace. 





A letter from the sheriff indicated that the original petition- 
ers moved into the area in 1662, cultivating land and constructing 
barns and houses. Others moved in too, with patents being granted 
as early as 1662 for land in Nieu Dorp. On June 7th, 1663 Nieu Dorp 
was attacked by Indians who burned the village completely except for 
one barn, one rick, and a stack of reed. It is assumed that the vil- 
lage was rebuilt immediately. 


The area to the west of old Hurley was primarily wilderness un- 
til about 1835, although the property was included in the Hurley 
Patent. Phillip DuMont (now spelled DuMond) started purchasing land 
in the area known as West Hurley until the Ashokan Reservoir came into 
being. The original hamlet of West Hurley was inundated when the Asho- 
kan Reservoir was built and West Hurley was relocated several miles 
northeast of its original location. In 1838, Humphrey Jewell also pur- 
chased many pieces of property in that area. (Unverified is the state- 
ment that West Hurley was originally named Jewellville.) West Hurley 
had a post office established on April 22, 1843. The Glenford post 
office was first established January 18, 1887 and was discontinued on 
June 30, 1911. The Ashton post office was established on September 
14, 1886 and later included with the Glenford post office. 


In the ensuing years various sections of the original Town of 
Hurley were annexed to other towns. A portion was annexed to New 
Paltz in 1809, to Esopus in 1818, to Olive in 1823, to Rosendale in 
1844, and to Woodstock in 1853. 


The town had two fertile valleys, one in the eastern part of 
Hurley and the other where the reservoir is now located. The balance 
of the land is hills with a maximum altitude of about 1940 feet com- 
pared to about 150 feet above sea level in the valleys. The Esopus 
Creek flows through Hurley and then north towards Saugerties. 


The three major roads in Hurley are Route 28 along the northern 
edge of town, and Route 209 and Lucas Avenue on the eastern side of 
town. Route 28 was originally built by the state to connect the var- 
ious holdings of the Livingston family. It was the route for wagons 





of hides going to Kingston for transport to market. In order to 

q sustain the weight of the wagons the road was surfaced with hemlock 
boards and was called the plank road. When the bluestone industry 
developed, the excessive weight of the wagons of stone destroyed 
the hemlock planks which were then replaced with stone paths on 
which the wagon wheels rolled. The road then became known as the 
stone road. When these stones developed grooves from the wheels 
they were replaced. 


. Route 209 was known as the Old Mine Road. When this path 
for the road was developed is not known. It is said to be the 
route followed during the search for 'The Fountain of Youth" and 
later in the search for silver and lead mine , and then the route 
to the Pennsylvania coal mines. 


Lucas Avenue was originally built as a toll road. 


The Ashokan Dam was built to provide a reservoir for the New 
York City water supply. Construction was started in 1907 and the 
reservoir was completed in 1913. It inundated the villages of Glen- 
- ford, West Hurley, Ashton, and Olive Branch. West Hurley and Glen- 
ford were relocated to their present sites in the Town of Hurley. 


The area of Hurley is about 29.8 sq. miles. Its population in 
1870 was 2,994. By 1920 it had reached a low of 846 people. The 
1980 census shows some 7,050 inhabitants. 


Administration 


The Town of Hurley is administered by a board of five people, 
a town supervisor and four councilmen. The four councilmen have 
traditionally beeri elected, two from the eastern part of Hurley and 
two from the western part. The four councilmen also served as Jus- 
tices of the Peace. In 1940 only three JP's were elected, the fourth 
man was elected as a councilman only. In 1944 two JP's were elected 
and two councilmen elected. In 1976 it was decided that serving the 
dual role of JP and councilman was a conflict of interest. Since 
then elections have been held for four councilmen and two Justices 
of the Peace. 
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Supervisors Town Clerks 


Christofer N. DeWitt 1880-1886 Edwin Lawson 1883-1884 
Rufus Smedes 1887-1888 David Young 1885-1887 
John S. Maxon 1889 Charles Maxon 1888-1891 
Nathanial M. Nash 1890 W.D. Everett 1892 
John S. Maxon 1891-1892 John Lawson 1893 
William H. Smedes 1893-1895 Levi Dumond - 1894 
Christofer N. DeWitt 1896-1899 W.D. Everett 1895-1896 
Edward D. Brower 1900-1909 George M. Simmins 1896-1898 
Matthew DeWitt 1910-1911 C.C. Scoville 1899 
John H. Saxe 1912-1913 G.M. Simmins 1900-1901 
Matthew DeWitt 1914-1915 Alfred Bonesteel 1902-1903 
John H. Saxe 1916-1921 W.J. Charlton 1904-1905 
Edgar Rowe 1922-1923 Cc. C. Scoville 1906-1907 
M.T.E.DeWitt 1924-1927 Hiram VanSteenburgh * 1908-1921 
Edgar Rowe 1928-1933 Clarence Ostrander eras -1935 
Matthew DeWitt 1934-1935 Arthur Wood 936-19 H 
Matthew Williams 1936-1939 Issac Rosa 0-1943 
Arthur Wood 1940-1943 Aaron Gray Soins 1947 
Henry Battenfeld 1944-1947 Charles Relyea 1948-1949 
Elmer Vente 1948-1949 Issac Rosa 1950-1956 
Charles Relyea 1950-1967 Charles Goble, Jr. 1956-1961 
Robert Schneller 1968-1969 Raymond Croswell 1961-1973 
George Schroeder 1970-1973 Patricia Glass 1974-1975 
Raymond Croswell 1974- Ethel B. Lockwood 1976- 


Ethnic Groups 


The original families residing in Hurley trace their origin 
to Dutch, English, and French Huguenot settlers. During the past 
century there has been an influx of people, not only from all over 
the country, but from all over the world as well. This has been a 
century in which the whole world has moved at a much more rapid pace. 
Old ideas were being overturned, old frontiers replaced, and Hurley 
has been no exception. 


The Irish immigrant escaping from the starvation and oppression 
in his homeland was a natural source of labor for the bluestone 
quarry industry which was taking shape in Hurley and the environs. 
After arrival at the Port of New York, many of them gravitated north- 
ward to this area. As Alf Evers stated in his book THE CATSKILLS, 
"Holding a jumper was the work of new hands in a quarry which usually 
meant that they were the newly arrived Irishmen, so newly arrived 
sometimes that they passed through the immigration station at New 
York's Castle Garden on a Monday and found themselves holding a 
jumper in the Hurley Woods or Jockey Hill on Tuesday. Irish quarry- 
men like these left their mark upon the Catskills - it was a mark 
worth looking for." 


Stoney Hollow, Moray Hill, Jockey Hill and Morgan Hill were 


places in which the Irish settled. These people had left their 
homes, seeking to earn a living and to save up enough money so that 
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they might send for their families who had remained behind. The 
work was seasonal, so many of them turned to ice cutting during the 
winter months. 


A letter sent by an English quarryman to his parents gives some 

7 insight to the life of that period. The letter was found in a pack- 
et of documents, and a copy was sent by his great-great-grandson to 

the 'Mayor of West Horley' about eight years ago. 


y 








February 1855 Dear Parents 


I Reicved your letter and Was very glad to hear that you 
were in good health as I have been since i came-to Emerica 
and is at present and i have Written to Emanual but have not 
heard from him or i should have Written suner and as for.... 
Rillson Martha and EMma We do not live Within above one 
hundred miles from them so i Can hear nothing of them and 
We have had a very hard winter so far for it began to freze 
on 1 of December and on the 3 a large fall of snow fell 
and the ground has been Covered over since and is likely | 
to be so for above a month yet and provisions is very 
dear here for flour is 5d per stone Buter is 2d pound 
Chese 6d Bacon 5d pound Beef nor muton We never see any 
tea 2 d pound Coffee 6d pound Sugar 3p pound treacle ld 
pound ‘and tobaco 6d per pound if English Shag But We 
have left the place where we was and hav began a quary for 
ourselves and We have had to trade stone for provision at 
Winter as We Can get no money till the spring Wer about 3 
miles from Where We Was and in good logins and We are find- 
' ing ourselves With provisions and i Were surprised to hear 
of the great Change you have had at home and i should like 
to hear how you are geting on for you Will be lonely by 
yourselves. And as for Wily Roly and his Bird Cage the 
last time isaw him he Was in a drunkards Cage and hope he 
has Refrained from his drunken habits and then he will be 
hable to pay Lainsworth the sixpence that he hows him so 
no more at present from the... charity and i Was very glad 
to hear from George Brook John Naylor and others and u 
send my best Respests to thomas Marshall and William 
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Marshall and tell George Brook that this is the plase for 
Rabits and there his many hundreds about the house and 

give my very best respests to all inquiring friends and as 
for my Club i will send some money and then you can pay for 
me and keep me in longer till i see how this Country goes 
on through the summer and as for our John He must excuse 

me for leaving the Country and never biding farwell to him 
for i never thought of Comming so soon till the Wednesday 
before i left so i had No time to see him Nor hiss Wife Nor 
his family and has for farther and mother they must do as 
well as they Can for i have got no money yet as the winter 
has been so hard here to send them so no more at present 
please to send me Word about the trade 


pleas to Direct to Job Robinson 
West Horley post office 

Near Kingston 

New york state Emerica 


With the advent of the railroads in the form of the Ulster & 
Delaware and the Ontario & Western which traversed the landscape 
of Hurley, the influx of people received impetus. At this time, 
many Germans and German-Jews who, like the Irish, were attempting 
to forge a better living for their families, came to the U.S. and, 
in some cases, to the Hurley area. These people had fled from 
the Prussian imposed military peacetime conscription which was a 
very oppressive measure. Although, perhaps, not as numerous as other 
groups, they have surely made their imprint on the area. In 1906 
Italian, Polish, and Lithuanian immigrants came to work on the Asho- 
kan Reservoirs. 


All of the above groups settled in during the next 50 years 
(1880-1930) and each generation pursued new vocations until, by 
the time of World War II, we find all of these groups represented 
in banking, mercantile, agricultural, and professional pursuits. 
During this same period the small local industries began to die 
out, being supplanted by larger establishments. 


In 1955 IBM opened a large manufacturing facility nearby and 
staffed the operation with local people and people from other IBM 
sites. The initial new residents were American who found in Hurley 
the type of community in which they wished to live. They quickly 
integrated, taking part in all aspects of community life. In the 
late 1960's and early 1970's the emphasis at the local IBM plant 
was shifted from manufacturing to a development laboratory. This 
resulted in a new and smaller wave of immigration from sister labora- 
tories in Japan, Germany, United Kingdom, and France. Many of these 
people settled in Hurley. 


Expansion of medical facilities in Kingston during this same 
period fostered the introduction of new residents with outstanding 
professional qualifications from all over the world - the Philippines, 
China, Taiwan, India, Pakistan, Israel, and many other countries. 


Many settled here in Hurley. 


Corn farming, which is a very important industry in Hurley, 
has brought to the area migrant workers from Jamaica, Puerto Rico, 
Haiti, and parts of the southern United States. 


No discussion of ethnic groups which have made an impact on 
Hurley would be complete without the inclusion of the residents 
of Eagles Nest. In Eagles Nest on Hurley Mountain, lived people 
who had been isolated from the rest of the population for genera- 
tions. They were a combination of Dutch, English, Indian, and 
black. It is believed that some among their ancestors were freed 
slaves, some were former D & H Canal workers, and some were former 
workers in the bluestone quarries. Any settlers who were dissatis- 
fied with life in the settlements, Indians who stayed in the area 
when their tribes left, and runaway slaves formed this community. 


The founders of Eagles Nest probably date back to Revolution- 
ary War days. People who wanted to escape the society of the day, 
others who were oppressed or suffered ostracism in any form, gravi- 
tated to this community to be assimilated and, in many cases, to 
intermarry. 


The complexion of the area has changed over the years, and 
many properties have passed into the hands of weekenders, summer 
residents, and full-time owners who chose the area for its scenic 
beauty. 


Industry 


During the Revolutionary War this area was known as the bread- 
basket of the country. Today Hurley supplies sweet corn from Boston 
to Florida, and agriculture is still a major industry. 


From the 1880's until about 1946 there were approximately 22 
farms ranging from 30 to 200 acres. Today's farms range up to 2000 
acres. The increase in size came about when farming changed from 
horses to tractors. The increased machine power permits man to 
multiply his capabilities thus handling more acreage with the same 
effort. - 


The farms in the first part of this period produced food for 
home consumption and a surplus for sale. This included dairy and 
egg products, grains, fruit, vegetables, and hay. The major mar- 
ket area was New York City, reached via rail and river. Today corn 
is shipped throughout the East coast by truck. 


Corn is packed in cases of 48 to 60 ears of corn. Conveyor 
belts carry the crates through an ice-water bath, and then into 
refrigerated trucks. The corn is iced to minimize the conversion 
of the sugars to starches in order to maintain the flavor. 


Numrich Arms is the only other major industry in Hurley. They 
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manufacture gun parts and sell sport guns and military armament 
throughout the world. The U.S. government is their biggest 
customer, mostly for replacement parts for guns. 


The first part of the past hundred years saw a greater diver- 
sification of industry. In addition to farming, there were lime 
kilns for the manufacture of both masonry and agricultural lime. 
There were bluestone quarries, a stone crusher for road building, 
a house-mover, as well as small stores located in the villages of 
the Town of Hurley. 


Lime was made in a kiln which was fired with logs from the 
pottom of the kiln until it had broken down the limestone to a 
commercial lime. The kiln was periodically fed with fresh lime- 
stone through an opening at the top. The lime was removed from 
the bottom and then was loaded onto railroad cars of the New York 
Ontario & Western Railroad for transport throughout the Hudson 
Valley. 


Bluestone quarrying was a big industry in the West Hurley, 
Glenford, and Morgan Hill areas of the Town of Hurley. Much of the 
bluestone was used in New York City, primarily for curbing. Hurley 
bluestone was used in building the Brooklyn Bridge. Wagon loads of 
stone going from the quarries to the barges at Kingston often weigh- 
ed over 18 tons. Some single stones were so large they required 
eight teams of horses to move them. The largest single bluestone to 
be shipped to New York City came from a quarry in West Hurley. Quar- 
rying for bluestone was a risky operation. 'Top men' would clear the 
area to be quarried and dig down to the level of the stones. Then 
the stone cutters and quarrymen would take over and start the quarry- 
ing operation. It was only at this point that the quality of the 
stone could be determined and its suitability for construction was 
known. Quarrymen lived rather short lives, usually to their thirties. 
The stone dust from the quarries got into their lungs causing a prob- 
lem similar to the black lung disease of coal miners. 





The Town of Hurley bought a stone crusher about 1921 which was 
placed back of Orchard Street near the old lime kiln. The stone 
crusher was used in 1925 to rebuild the Lucas Turnpike, and to re- 
build the Hurley Mountain Road to the Ulster town line. The county 
took over responsibility for the roads in 1930. They purchased the 
stone crusher from Hurley and first used it to build the Spillway 
Road. 


An enterprise in Hurley that became invaluable when New York 
City built the reservoir was the house-moving business. John Bell 
Crispell was born in 1845. When it came time to go to college, he 
walked to the University of Michigan and then back to Hurley. After 
graduation he went into the house-moving business. He relocated 
many of the buildings of Glenford and West Hurley, including the 
Glenford church. To move a building, he raised the building with 
jacks, placed two planks under the building with hard maple rollers 
between the planks, and then the building was winched forward, re- 
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placing rollers and planks as necessary, until the building was in 
its new location. 


Transportation 


Gasoline replaced hay and oats as a source of power during 
the past 100 years. A century ago there were many horses and a 
few oxen used for farming, hauling material, and driving, whereas 
today only a few horses survive for recreational use. In Hurley 
draft horses were required for several enterprises besides farming. 
There was always a certain amount of firewood to be delivered to 
households and four-foot logs were required at the Kingston brick- 
yards. All the lumbering in the town was conducted with horses and 
the bluestone industry was dependent on horsepower to get the stone 
from the quarry to the docks. 


The first automobile arrived about 1900 and began to displace 
the light carriage horse, but made little difference in commercial 
transport until after World War I. By World War II the truck had 
replaced the draft horse and the tractor had invaded the fields. 

At about this time local producers of very perishable vegetables 

and small fruit crops experienced their first competition from Long 

Island for the early market. The same long distance truck transport 
enabled the rapidly growing sweet corn acreage to be marketed in New 
York within 24 hours of being picked. 


The universal decline in the use of horsepower changed the 
face of the township considerably. Marginal fields in the West Hur- 
ley uplands which had produced hay and an occasional crop of oats 
were abandoned. The fertile Hurley flats which had supplied hay to 
local teamsters and to New York City were no longer needed for hay 
and became fields of sweet corn. 


The New York Ontario & Western Railway was completed in 1902 
connecting Kingston and Ellenville. It ceased running in the 1950's. 
A railroad station was located in the village of Hurley and was 
destroyed when Route 209 was relocated. Milk and other produce were 
shipped from the station and coal, feed, and fertilizer were unload- 
ed at the siding. 


The Ulster & Delaware Railroad ran through the western part of 
Hurley with stations at Ashton and West Hurley. The first scheduled 
passenger train ran May 25, 1870 as far as Mt. Pleasant. It ceased 
operation in the 1970's. The county is currently considering using 
the Ulster and Delaware Railroad bed for a scenic railway tourist 
attraction. ‘ 


During the late 1960's an Ulster County airport was under con- 
sideration. The most appropriate location was deemed to be the top 
of Hurley Mountain because of wind patterns and runway length poten- 
tial. However this location required extensive road construction 
and site preparation, making the cost prohibitive compared to the 
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benefits the community would receive. In addition to the failure 
to justify the project on the basis of costs, the residents of Hur- 
ley objected because they wanted to maintain the area as residen- 
tial. Ulster does not yet have a county airport. 
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O & W Railroad Station Hurley, N.Y. 





Religious Institutions 





There are five churches in the town of Hurley: the Hurley 
Reformed Church and St. Joseph's Missionary in Hurley, the West 
Hurley Methodist Church and St. John's Roman Catholic Church in 
West Hurley, and the Glenford United Methodist Church in Glenford. 


The Hurley Reformed Church was first built in 1801 on the main 
street of Hurley a short distance from the present site. This build- 
ing developed a crack in a side wall and was considered unsafe. It 
was torn down and a new one built in 1853 at the end of Main Street. A 
wing for classrooms was added in 1960. 


Also in Hurley is a mission church of the St. Joseph's Roman 
Catholic Church in Kingston. This mission was built in 1962. St. 
John's Roman Catholic Church was originally built on Route 28A in 
1857 and was replaced in 1869 with one with a seating capacity of 
500. In 1974 a new church was built at the present site off Rte. 
375 and the old building sold. 


The West Hurley Methodist Church was originally built in 
1853. A larger church was built to replace it in 1869. The present 
building was constructed in 1913. It was badly damaged by fire in 
1928 but was rebuilt at that time. 


The Glenford United Methodist Church, also known as the Beaver- 
kill church, was built in 1865. The Ashokan Reservoir inundated that 
location and on September 10, 1911 the building was moved to its 
present site. A rumor has persisted for years that this was a stolen 





church. New York City had paid thechurch trustees for the land and 
building, then gave the Ulster & Delaware Railroad part of the prop- 
erty for relocation of the railbed. Included in this property was 
about 1/5 of the church building. The church trustees got permission 
from the U & D Railroad general manager and from a New York City 
engineer to remove the church building. After the building was moved 
to its new site, the New York City Board of Water Supply had the 
Glenford Board of Trustees brought to trial for stealing the build- 
ing and sued to recover the money originally paid for the church 
and land. The suit was settled in favor of New York City for the 
sum of $45. The city had paid $4898.03 for the building and land, 
but considering that the building had to be relocated, its 4/5 of 
the building was valued at the 5. The judge was paid $500 for his 
services. 
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Hurley Refomed Church Glenford United Methodist 
Church 


Education 

Education was extremely important to the Dutch people, even 
in pre-revolutionary times. One and two-room schoolhouses were 
built in each of the villages to provide the required education. By 
1883 there were schools at the following locations: Lucas Avenue 
towards Binnewater, the village of Hurley, Hurley Mountain Road near 
the foot of Eagles Nest Road, West Hurley, Glenford, Ohayo Mountain, 
Rte 28A (the Herbert Glass School), Marbletown Road, and Stoney Hol- 
low (the Morgan Hill School). These schools were supported by the 
residents living within the boundary lines of each school district. 
Salaries were low and occasionally a teacher would be required to 
room and board at a trustee's home as stipulated in the salary con- 
tract. 


The 3R's were the main subjects taught. In winter each pupil 
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was dressed in warm clothing, carried his own lunch, and walked to 
school. The teacher was well-versed in the subjects taught in 
grades one through eight. Homework assignments were given daily 
and discipline was firm. 


The original school in Hurley was located on Main Street. It 
was replaced in 1836 with a two-room, two-story building on Zand- 
hook Road having grades 1-4 in the downstairs room and grades 5-8 
upstairs. High school students used the train between Hurley and 
Kingston after the railroad was built. Later they used school 
buses. This second school served until 1939 at which time the pres- 
ent school was built just off Main Street. There were four class- 
rooms on the main floor with a multi-purpose room in the basement. 
In 1939 the enrollment was 75, first through eighth grade. Four 
classrooms were added in 1955 and an additional five rooms were add- 
ed two years later. There are now 18 classrooms, grades kindergar- 
ten through sixth. Mr. Ernest C. Myer was made the teaching princi- 
pal of the school which was later named for him. 


The one-room schoolhouse in West Hurley was replaced with a 
two-room school in 1936. Two additions were made to the school, 
one in 1954 and the other in 1957, bringing the number of class- 
rooms to eight. In 1964 another building having 13 classrooms was 
erected a few hundred feet from the first school building. The 
smaller building houses grades kindergarten through second and the 
new building houses grades three to six. 


The Hurley school has a 1982 enrollment of 261, while the West 
Hurley school has 375. The Hurley students go to Kingston for 
grades seven to twelve and the West Hurley students go to Onteora. 


Art | 


During the 19th century landscape painting was much in vogue. 
The beauty of the countryside and the majesty of the Hudson River 
attracted many of the most noted artists of the period to the area 
around Hurley. Under the leadership of George Inness an art colony 
was established at Cragsmoor. Many of the foremost artists of the 
time took up either permanent or summer residence there. Undoubted- 
ly, because of its proximity to Hurley, many of these artists fre- 
quented the area and painted numerous views of the township. San- 
ford Gifford, one of the greatest limists of the 19th century, 
painted many of his best landscapes in the Hurley area. "The Eso- 
pus at Hurley, " possibly his best known, was painted in the vicin- 
ity of the area now known as Riverside Park. Theodore Robinson, a 
leader in the American Impressionist movement, taught art at Napa- 
noch in the summer of 1893. "Port Ben on the Delaware & Hudson 
Canal" was painted during his stay that summer. There is little 
doubt that he found inspiration for many of his paintings in the 
Hurley area. As artists did little to designate the location of 
many of their landscapes, it would take extensive research to posi- 
tively identify those from the Hurley area. 
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Winslow Homer is without doubt the most famous artist of the 
period to take up residence in the Town of Hurley. In the summer 
of 1869, while vacationing with the Lawson Valentines at Walden, 
Homer frequented the village of Hurley and did numerous sketches of 
the village and the surrounding countryside. In the fall of that 
same year a number of illustrations by Homer appeared in "The Apple- 
ton Journal." In 1871 Homer took up residence at the Iron Bridge 
Hotel (now called The Hurley Mountain Inn). During this period 
many of his most famous paintings were done. He found not only the 
countryside, but also the village and its inhabitants ideal subjects 
for his brush. Charmed by the local scene he produced some of his 
finest work. The local school house, the country store, the stone 
houses, and the village all found life in his vibrant canvasses. 

The old Hurley school was the subject of two of Homer's most famous 
paintings. "Snap the Whip" depicts a group of young people frolick- 
ing in front of the school. "The Country School" shows the interior 
of the old school with its vaulted ceiling. A charming "school marm" 
is reading aloud to a rather inattentive class of youngsters. The 
Hurley school teacher was a frequent model used by Homer, appearing 
in many of his paintings. Her identity is unknown despite an exten- 
sive search by the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


Just how often Homer visited Hurley is not known, but many 
of his paintings that appeared at a later date are definitely views 
of Hurley. 


Architecture 


The Town of Hurley is famous for its old stone houses. Twenty- 
five of these houses in and around the village of Hurley were desig- 
nated a National Historic District in 1963. Other stone houses 
exist throughout the town, including many remains of stone houses 
under the Ashokan Reservoir. Most of these houses date back to pre- 
American Revolution days. 


The stone houses were not copies of European houses, but rather 
@ unique design based on the available materials and the needs of 
the settlers. They were usually built a room at a time, with the 
cellar-kitchen and storage area built first. As circumstances per- 
mitted, the house was added to until it was complete. The main 
rooms on the ground floor each had a fireplace and an area next to 
the fireplace for sleeping. The second floor was used for grain stor- 
age, with many houses having a grain door on the second floor to 
hoist the grain to that level. The houses were built of native stone, 
cemented in place with a clay and animal hair combination as cement 
had not yet been invented. Burnt limestone was used to point-up the 
stone joints and often the entire outside surface was covered with 
whitewash to protect it from the weather. 


Utilities 


The introduction of telephones to the Town of Hurley is lost 
in the records, but information recollected by older residents of 
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the town place the time as somewhere in the early 1900s. The vil- 
lage of Olive Branch probably had its first telephone installed 
about 1903 while the village of Hurley installation probably dates 
from 1904. These early telephones were installed in stores in the 
village and were used by the people of the town in times of emer- 
gency. With time, installations of telephones were made in private 
homes on party lines of 16 to 20 phones. These lines became eight, 
then four, then two party lines, until eventually the private phone 
became the norm. 


There were probably several phone companies involved which, 
through mergers and sales, became the current Bell System. It is 
known that at one time Kingston was serviced by two phone companies 
simultaneously and that a party with one company could not ‘speak 
with a party with the other company. 


Electric service is also obscured with time. Older residents 
recall service in the early 1900s probably as early as 1905. The 
question though is whether these early installations were private 
generating plants for the individual home or were installations by 
a utility company for the entire village. On May 3, 1920 the 
Kingston Gas and Electricity Company received the franchise to in- 
stall and sell gas and electricity in the Town of Hurley. However, 
on November 9, 1923 the New York State Gas and Electricity Corp. 
received a franchise for the same purpose. The story behind this 
apparent duplication is unknown at this time. The Central Hudson 
Gas and Electric Corporation currently serves the Town of Hurley. 


Water companies are of much more recent vintage and therefore 
more factual data can be obtained. West Hurley has no water com- 
panies, all residents having private wells. In the village of 
Hurley there are four water companies. 


The first was started about 1923 to service homes built by 
Mr. Hiller. With time other residents of Hurley were tied onto 
these water lines so that the central part of the village is ser- 
viced by that company. In 1960 Mr. Hiller sold the company to ECC 
Inc. of Fishkill. 


In 1948 Mr. Elmendorf drilled artesian wells to supply water 
to Elmendorf Heights, a development built on a former apple orchard. 
Mr. Vogt bought this company May 5, 1974. In 1955 the same Mr. 
Vogt drilled artesian wells to supply water to Rolling Meadows, a 
development adjacent to Elmendorf Heights. In 1975 he purchased a 
water company that Mr. Pink had developed in the 1960s to service 
the Altomont Road section of Hurley. 


Recreation and Organizations 





The past 100 years saw a change in the organization of recrea- 
tional activities. The first part of those years saw activities 
centered on the seasons of the year, while now they are centered on 
organized activity. In the beginning of this period nature provided 


the facilities for play, whereas today the play area is man-made. 
The first part of this period found the seasons of the year defining 
activities. Fall was synonymous with hunting and trapping; winter 
brought sleighs and skates; spring called for twig fishing rods and 
hikes; summer brought swimming and picnics. 


Children were inventors, making baseballs from cord or twine 
wrapped around a marble, cork, or a crushed handful of rubberbands. 
Whistles, bows and arrows, and corn-husking pegs were whittled for 
use. Kites were homemade as were torchlights for spearing fish or 
eel. Marbles, checkers and jack straws along with hide and seek, 
hopscotch, and horseshoes were games of the day. 


Adults had their fun activities too, often associated with 
accomplishing a periodic function. There were sewing bees, quilt- 
ing bees, maple sugaring, and barn raisings. These were not all 
work. After the job was finished, there would be a special time 
when men and women would eat, sing and dance. Other activities 
would include get-togethers for parties, horse racing, amateur 
plays, and card parties. The quarrymen had weekly sessions of bare- 
knuckle fist fights for fun. Dog fights using bull terriers and 
cock fights were fairly common. 


Organized activities developed during this time period. The 
first Hurley organization that we are aware of was the Womens’ 
Missionary Society organized in 1890 to help "the needy of Kentucky, 
the Indians, and the unfortunates of foreign lands." Other organi- 
zations followed, each with its purpose of serving the community in 
some fashion and providing a social outlet for the citizens of the 
town. There were the Grange, Church organizations, and the Home 
Bureau. Organized children's groups were formed such as the Boy 
Scouts, Girl Scouts, Little League, and a soccer club. 


The Hurley Heritage Society was formed in 1974 to promote 
interest in the history of the Town of Hurley. It gathers infor- 
mation and artifacts about Hurley and presents information to the 
public by meetings of an historical nature. 





Organization of the New York State Police was assigned in 
1914 to National Guard Major George F. Chandler of Kingston (who 
was later promoted to the rank of Colonel). The barracks was moved 
from Lake Katrine to Hurley in October 1970. They handle all crimes 
committed in their jurisdiction, cooperating with town constables 
and the sheriff's department. They do not have holding pens or jail 
cells. All defendents are arraigned immediately, day or night, and 
remanded to the custody of the sheriff's department when necessary. 


The Hurley Lions Club was formed May 13, 1953. The objective 
of the Lions Club is to provide a service to the community and to 
promote world wide understanding and fellowship. 


On April 23, 1943 the Hurley Fire Company was formed spurred 
on when the Hurley Pencil Company factory burned. Up to that time 
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a fire company had to come in from Kingston and the time to respond 
to a call meant that the fire was too big to be contained. The West 
Hurley Fire Company was formed in 1952. Its formation was also 
based on the long response time to get a fire company from another 
town, as in the case of the burning of the West Hurley Methodist 
Church. Both fire companies have an emergency ambulance service. 


The West Hurley Library was founded in 1956 and the Hurley 
Library in 1958. Funds for the renovation of the buildings and 
the stocking of books came from donations from individuals and organ- 
izations. The town board allots money equally to the two libraries 
from the town budget. 


Hard Times and Disasters 


Hurley is not a town where earth-shaking or earth-shattering 
events have occurred. The last time that a community-type disaster 
occurred was the Indian uprising of 1663. Another event that af- 
fected the people of Hurley was the taking of the Esopus valley for 
the Ashokan Reservoir. 


In the past 100 years there have been wars that left the town 
bereft of young men, but at no time was a military regiment formed 
that, as a unit, was drawn into valorous action or ignoble defeat. 
The major impact of war on the town was the social life as it left 
many young ladies without a complement of young men to date. 


This area of New York State is not subject to sudden or violent 
storms that could devastate the area. The Esopus Creek is subject 
to floods that can ruin crops planted in the valley, but floods also 
leave behind a silt deposit that is as much as 40 feet deep in 
places. The Ashokan dam, while it caused the upper Esopus valley 
to be inundated permanently, protects the lower valley from floods. 
There have been a few problems with floods since the contruction of 
the dam but they were mostly due to human error. 


The depression of the 1930s affected the entire country. Like 
most farm communities, people were still able to raise food in Hur- 
ley. They had a surplus that could be shared with neighbors in 
return for work and so the depression was not as devastating to this 
community as in metropolitan areas of the country. There were some 
people on relief or working for the WPA. Bank closings affected 
business men who had deposits on a continuing basis. Hurley people 
had withdrawn most of their money for seed and fertilizer prior to 
the bank closings and thus were not impacted as severely. 


Medical science has practically eliminated epidemics in the 
recent past with immunization programs and anti-biotics. Within 
the past 100 years, however, epidemics of flu, cholera, diptheria, 
chicken pox, and other diseases have spread through the country. 
The Spanish flu epidemic of 1918 is an example. The armory in 
Kingston was converted into an emergency hospital where over 7000 
cases were treated and over 200 people died. To minimize the spread 








of flu, all public gatherings were banned and churches were closed. 
A sense of panic would develop over the slightest rumor. The flu 
epidemic was not completely over when this area was subjected to a 
diptheria epidemic. There were some deaths and many houses quaran- 
tined. Children considered to be diptheria carriers were tagged as 
a notice to others not to play with them for fear of catching the 
disease. 


In the 1930s there were epidemics of diptheria and of scarlet 
fever. In the 1940s polio was rampant in the area. In 1947 a 
small pox epidemic was feared with a few cases in New York State but 
abe innoculation of over 10,000 people in Ulster County forestalled 
his. 
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We wish to acknowledge the Hurley Heritage Society for gather- 
ing this information and to thank all those residents of the Town of 
Hurley who took the time to give information and recollections about 
the town. An especial thank you is extended posthumously to Frances 
Lennox Whiting for her advice and counsel in preparing this paper. 
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KINGSTON 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE CITY OF KINGSTON, ULSTER COUNTY, NEW 
YORK COVERING THE PERIOD FROM THE PUBLICATION OF SYLVESTER'S HISTORY 
OF ULSTER COUNTY, PUBLISHED IN 1880, TO THE TRICENTENNIAL YEAR OF 
1983. Prepared from material made available by Harry Rigby, Jr., 
City Historian. 


Kingston in 1683, when the province of New York was divided 
into counties by the Duke of York, was a small compact village sur- 
rounded by a stockade. How long the stockade was maintained is not 
certain, but it appears to have been in existence when the Miller 
map was drawn in 1695. Since the first documented stone building 
surviving in present day Kingston was constructed in 1676, and is 
the Frog Alley Ruin, there are probably few surviving buildings that 
predate the founding of the County of Ulster. 


The beginning of the second century of Ulster County found the 
village of Kingston recovering from the total destruction by General 
Vaughan in 1777. Only one house, one barn, and, possibly, a brew- 
ery escaped destruction. Long before this event the stockade had 
fallen into decay, and the village had expanded considerably. It 
was the most important town in the Hudson Valley between New York and 
Albany. The size of the village at this time may be judged by the 
number of buildings destroyed in the conflagration, 115 houses and 
169 other structures, barns, barracks, storehouses, shops and public 
buildings. By 1783, which also saw the signing of the Treaty of 
Paris, Kingston was largely rebuilt, and many of its inhabitants had 
taken on active roles in the organization of the federal government. 


The second century, 1783-1883, saw the greatest changes in the 
history of the area as well as most of the western world. The begin- 
ning of the era saw considerable progress in political and social 
organization, but otherwise life had changed little in centuries. 
Cooking and heating depended on wood, usually by an open fire, and 
lighting was largely by candle. Travel depended on either horse- 
power or windpower, as it had for centuries. 


The first great changes came in transportation, first with the 
development of the steamboat and then the advent of the railroads. 
Both of these proved to be of primary importance to the villages of 
Kingston and Rondout. The opening of the Delaware and Hudson Canal, 
the development of the Rosendale cement, bluestone and brick indus- 
tries employed thousands of laborers many of whom were recent im- 
migrants from Ireland and Germany. While no large manufacturing 
plants dominated the villages, many small companies emerged to pro- 
duce various products, resulting eventually in the end of home indus- 
tries. The availability of coal from the Pennsylvania mines trans- 
ported on the D & H Canal and the introduction of illuminating gas 
about mid-century made great changes in the cooking, heating and 
lighting of homes. After mid-century the Walkill Valley and Ulster 
and Delaware railroads were built, and, just as the second century 
of Ulster County ended, the West Shore Railroad added direct connec- 





tions with New York City and Albany. A state armory was built on 
Broadway, and the first telephones put in use (the telegraph had been 
in use for some time). The villages of Kingston and Rondout were 
combined into the City of Kingston. The old City Hall and many of 
the fine church edifices still in use were constructed during this 
second century, as were scores of pretentious homes for prosperous 
merchants. Several of the present banking institutions were organ- 
ized, as well as the largest of the numerous cemeteries. At the 

time of the incorporation of the city of Kingston in 1872 the popu- 
lation was 17,012. 


The census immediately preceeding the beginning of Ulster 
County's third century (1880) showed 18,344 people, a tremendous in- 
crease from the first United States census taken in 1790. 


Despite the rapid development of transportation and industry 
these eighteen thousand inhabitants were living under conditions we 
would consider almost primitive. Transportation between Rondout 
and Kingston depended on horse-drawn trolleys, although the rail- 
roads provided comparatively rapid connections with more distant 
points. Few if any streets were paved. Street lighting was by gas 
or kerosene and until 1880 streets were not lighted at all during the 
full moon. Most amazingly there was no city water supply and no 
sewage disposal system. 


Within a few years, however, great changes would alter the pat- 
tern of daily living. In 1882 the Common Council considered plans 
for a private water supply which were inauguratedin 1884 and acquir- 
ed by the city in 1886. This has been improved and extended and 
today, in spite of the deterioration of most public services, Kings- 
ton has probably the best municipal water supply in the Hudson Valley. 
The need for sewers was a constant topic of conversation, and shortly 
they became a reality. The first electric street lights were turned 
on in 1888, and in 1893 the street railway was electrified. Although 
the trolleys were indispensable at the time and much more important 
than the motor bus which displaced them, their existence was compar- 
atively short lived, for within forty years they were completely out- 
moded. 


With the improvement in sanitary facilities came other concerns 
for the well-being of Kingston's citizens. In 1883 the Health Depart- 
ment was organized, and a few years later the Hospital Association 
was formed and a hospital opened (1894). Our Lady of Victory Sani- 
tarium, now the Benedictine Hospital, was founded in 1901. Both of 
J these facilities have been enlarged again and again with further 

additions on the drawing board. Both provide excellent care with the 
cost to the patient in direct proportion to the size of the estab- 
lishment. In addition to the two hospitals, a private sanatarium 
was opened on Wall Street by Dr. Sahler in what was possibly the for- 
mer residence of Marius Schoonmaker. It was soon enlarged, so that 
the buildings came to bear no resemblance to the Greek Revival resi- 
, dence. Patients came from almost every state in the union, and the 
health care facility flourished for many years. The site is now the 
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location of the George Washington School. 


Other services and amenities which today are taken for granted 
were innovations about the turn of the century. Free mail delivery 
and a city police department were established, and a paid fire depart- 
ment organized. The Y.M.C.A., which had been organized in 1876, 
erected a new building in 1896. A Carnegie public library opened in 
1904, the Library Association having been founded in 1899. The fine 
building for the Children's Home which had been organized in 1876, 
was opened on East Chester Street. Many years later this was vacat- 
ed for larger quarters in Ponckhockie when the Academy of Saint 
Ursula combined with the New Coleman High School. And, not to over- 
look whose who got in trouble with the law, a new modern jail was 
built at the rear of the County Court House. The Kingston’ Academy, 

a part of the Kingston School system, was reported crowded in 1900, 
but it was to be some years before a new High School was opened on 
Broadway. 


In spite of great progress, or as a result of this progress, the 
Delaware and Hudson Canal, which had been in failing health for years, 
closed in 1898. The Coykendall interests continued to make limited 
use of the canal for transporting cement for a number of years, but 
for long distance hauling the canal could no longer compete with the 
railroads. The Delaware and Hudson Canal Corporation, which was or- 
ganized and financed by men who had no connections with the area, 
nevertheless brought great prosperity to the Village of Rondout. 

From a few thousand in the two villages, the City of Kingston grew to 
a population of 24,535 in 1900. 


Contemporary with the D.& H. Canal was the Rosendale cement 
industry. The limestone suitable for this product was discovered 
during the construction of the canal and a number of factories began 
operation, particularly in the Rosendale region. One of the largest 
of the Rosendale cement mills was that of the Newark Lime and Cement 
Manufacturing Company in Rondout. S. D. Coykendall had a mill at 
Wilbur. It was reported that in 1902 four hundred and thirty employ- 
ees were engaged in the cement mills in Kingston. While this indus- 
try outlasted the canal, it, too, declined and was replaced by port- 
land cement, which, while not so strong, set much faster and was more 
adaptable to advanced construction methods. 


One of the oldest industries in Kingston was the manufacture of 
brick. Cornelius Hoogebom was given permission in the 1670s to make 
brick in the vicinity of the present Washington and Hurley Avenues. 
Since there were no brick buildings in early Kingston, the production 
was perhaps sufficient only for chimneys and ovens. Sometime about 
the mid-nineteenth century bricks were again made in the same area, 
but the industry did not develop until beds of clay were discovered 
along the Hudson River. Eventually, there were numerous yards be- 
tween Kingston and Malden, but one of the largest with the most up- 
to-date equipment was the Hutton yard on North Street. It was also 
the last yard to operate having continued to produce bricks on a 
limited scale until the 1970s. 





In 1882, before the brick manufacturing process was mechanized, 
the estimate of production was 1,000 bricks per day per man. As 
methods continued to improve, this must have increased substantially. 
The New York City area was the prime market for Hudson River brick, 
and millions were used in the great housing developments. Yet sudden- 
ly it was decided by the powers that be that the soft Hudson River 
brick was no longer strong enough for present day construction, des- 
pite the fact that thousands of structures that had been built of 
these bricks more than a hundred years ago were still in excellent 
condition. A number of public buildings in the area were therefore 
constructed of bricks manufactured elsewhere. (Ironically, the arch- 
itects and engineers were not as astute when drawing up specifications 
for roofing these buildings, for a number were so poorly designed 
that replacement was necessary in the shockingly short space of ten 
years.) But about the time this took place the clay banks were be- 
coming exhausted which contributed to the final demise of this once 
profitable and important industry. 


In common with the canal, the brick business was seasonal and in- 
active during the winter months. Numbers of laborers were brought 
from the South each year and returned at the end of the season. But 
the backbone of the brick industry was Italian immigrants, many of 
whom were fine craftsmen and who, with their families, made substan- 
tial contributions to local culture. 


The bluestone industry, which was a thriving business at the be- 
ginning of the period with which we are concerned, was, like the 
cement and brick industries, dependent on local geological formations. 
The first quarry of record was opened in 1832; a century later not 
one was in operation in the area. While the stone was quarried in 
the hills and mountains west of the city, a great deal of it was mill- 
ed and shipped from the docks in Wilbur. Sidewalks, curbs, and arch- 
itectural details in many cities along the East Coast were of Hudson 
River bluestone. In 1888 there were five bluestone dealers in the 
city and in 1902 there were still 150 men employed in the business. 

As in the case of Rosendale cement and Hudson River brick, new or 
cheaper products drove bluestone off the market. The Fitch bluestone 
office in Wilbur built of the product is one of the most charming 
buildings in the city and, having been resurrected from neglect and 
decay, still stands on the banks of Rondout Creek. 


Shipping or transportation, on which all of the foregoing and 
other industries depended, maintained its importance longer than any 
other industry in the area. Unlike many, it is still not completely 
extinct, although greatly diminished. In the early days, before the 
construction of any roads, the river provided the only means of com- 
munication. With the invention of the steamboat, travel and ship- 
ping on the Hudson River became the lifeline of the area. The steam- 
boats grew larger and more elegant as the years passed and held their 
own even after the advent of the railroad. Both were to be outmoded 
after the Second World War by the proliferation of the motor car. 


The beginning of Ulster County's fourth century marked about 
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the mid-point in the development of the steamboat on the Hudson. 
There were many companies and many vessels, one succeeding the other, 
but the most notable, and the company that held the ascendancy longer 
than any other that was locally owned, was that of Thomas Cornell 

and the Coykendall interests. At one time they owned and operated 
some of the largest and most elegant passenger steamers, though in 
later years their field was commercial towing. In 1888 the company 
had a fleet of 30 tugs, and for nearly half a century one could look 
out onto the Hudson at almost any time and see at least one of the 
red and yellow steamers with a fleet of barges headed up or down the 
river. The machine shops in Rondout employed hundreds of fine crafts- 
men. 


While many of the luxury passenger boats such as the famed Mary 
Powell were able to navigate the Rondout Creek and were based there, 
many others owned by outside interests discharged their passengers 
at Kingston Point. Here the landing and beautiful park were owned by 
the Coykendall interests who also owned the railroads that took the 
millions of vacationists to and from the great hotels and small board- 
ing houses in the hinterland. 


The first railroads built with Kingston as the terminal did not 
connect the city with the metropolitan area or the Albany district. 
Possibly services on the river or the proximity of the Hudson River 
Railroad, on the east shore were deemed adequate. As noted previous- 
ly, the West Shore Railroad, which opened within the time period we 
are concerned with, connected Albany and all of the towns on the west 
bank with the metropolitan area. Fortunately, the railroad right of 
way left the west bank of the river north of Highland and from there 
north did not disfigure the banks of the Hudson. The last railroad 
to begin service in the Kingston area was the Ontario and Western 
which opened in 1902. It was also the first of the local railroads 
to cease operating and the only one to have a station and originate 
from a point near the original stockade. As with passenger traffic 
on the Hudson, passenger traffic on the railroads was eliminated after 
the Second World War. At the present time the West Shore Railroad, 
or Conrail, is strictly a freight carrier. 





While all of these major industries were seasonal except the rail- 
roads, the ice harvesting during the winter months took up some of the 
slack in the labor market. During the latter part of the nineteenth 
century and the early years of the twentieth there were along the 
banks of the river, particularly north of Poughkeepsie, dozens of 
great frame buildings in which the ice was stored to be shipped on 
large barges to the metropolitan area during the summer months. There 
were a number of these great structures in the Kingston area as well 
as along the Rondout Creek. A precarious business at best -- ina 
mild winter the houses were filled with great difficulty if at all-- 
ice harvesting came to an end with the advent of artificial ice and, 
eventually, an electric refrigerator in every house and apartment. 
Today there is probably not a single surviving ice-storage building. 


Particularly in Rondout there were many supportive, as well as 
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primary industries, such as the McEntee and Rodie Boiler Works. 

Many of the city's cast iron store fronts were fabricated in Rondout. 
In the St. James Street and Broadway area were two foundries and 
another was located in the mid town section. Some of them continued 
to operate well into the twentieth century. The city also supported 
a number of breweries, notably Hoffman and Hauck in the Rondout sec- 
tion, and Barmans near the West Shore and Walkill Valley Railroads. 
In 1886 the American Cigar Company was producing its products in 
quantities and eventually employed hundreds of people. By 1899 
another company was producing a million cigars per week. The manu- 
facture of cigars continued to be an important item of the economy 
until the middle of the twentieth century when the Van Slyke and 
Horton factory was closed. On a smaller scale, the industry is still 
active in the community. 


The closing of the Delaware and Hudson Canal, the closing of the 
Rosendale cement and bluestone industries, and the end of ice harvest- 
ing were severe blows to the economy of the Rondout section of the 
city. But with the continuance of the Coykendall shipping interests, 
the shipyards, and a number of small businesses, the area continued 
as a viable part of the community until after World War II. There 
were many fine shops, churches and one theatre. The Kingston Free- 
man, which was established in 1845 was leased and later purchased 
by Jay Klock, continued to be published in Rondout until well after 
mid-century. During both wars hundreds were employed at the ship- 
yards building minesweepers, subchasers, rescue vessels, and a number 
of other boats for the United States Navy. In 1921 the bridge across 
the Rondout Creek was opened replacing the chain ferry commonly known 
as the Skillipot. Two banks and a branch post office survived until 
the advent of urban renewal. 





However, few new industries located in Rondout and one by one 
the older centers of employment ceased to exist. When the New York 
Central purchased the Ulster and Delaware Railroad in 1932 the U. & 
D. shops were closed. In 1942 Stock and Cordts, which had the repu- 
tation of at one time being the finest furniture store between New 
York and Buffalo, purchased the Gregory building and moved to the 
central Broadway area. In 1946 the fine late Victorian building of 
the Rondout Presbyterian Church was sold and later demolished. And 
so little by little the shops and much of the population relocated 
in uptown Kingston or the central Broadway area. 


During the years of the growth and decline of the lower portion 
of the city the stockade area changed less vigorously. Few indus- 
tries located in the area, and it thus remained the residential, pro- 
fessional, and shopping area it had always been. The new streets 
that were laid out on adjoining acres were almost exclusively for 
new homes. Additions were made to the 1818 Ulster County Court House 
which, until the burgeoning of the bureaucracy, was able to house 
most of the government activities. Only one major religious building 
was constructed early in the period, that being the Romanesque Meth- 
odist Church. The Episcopal church building was relocated from Wall 
Street to Albany Avenue, and St. Joseph's Roman Catholic church was 
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Coykendall Mansion built in mid-1890s and demolished about mid-19th 
Century. 
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remodeled from an earlier building. Recently the three Jewish con- 
gregations formerly located in Rondout constructed new buildings on 
the outskirts of the Stockade Area. Three of the early banks were 
housed in mid-nineteenth century buildings and the fourth, the Kings- 
tonSavings Bank,(now the Albany Savings Bank) built a handsome beaux 
arts building on Wall Street. Unfortunately the institution outgrew 
this outstanding structure and replaced it with a much larger build- 
ing which defies classification. Two other banks with fine Victor- 
ian buildings rebuilt their structures at a time when Victorian arch- 
itecture was out of vogue and removed all traces of that eclectic 
period. Only the former Kingston Trust Company has preserved its 
fine original building of the Greek Revival period. Two other bank- 
ing institutions have taken root and are housed in substantial struc- 
tures. 


Hotels, too, continued to become more elaborate and up to date. 
The Stuyvesant Hotel eclipsed the nineteenth century Eagle and other 
Kingston establishments, while the Governor Clinton built opposite 
Academy Green in the 1920s was Uptown Kingston's final show of ele- 
gance and gracious living. With the completion of the New York State 
Thruway, a number of motels mushroomed in the area and the Governor 
Clinton ceased to be a profitable venture. Its closing was a great 
loss to the community, for it took away a favored location for social 
functions and left the area with no adequate facilities for transients. 
The hotel has since been converted into a subsidized housing facility 
and is now a pleasant home for those who have been fortunate enough 
to find space in the former showplace of Kingston. 


Kingston's shopping and business area was always confined to a 
comparatively few blocks, and the earlier buildings were replaced 
with substantial late nineteenth and early twentieth century buildings. 
A number of chains opened branches in Kingston, and at one time both 
of the large nationwide mail order companies had branches in the Stock- 
ade Area. Early small moving picture theatres were replaced by a 
large modern cinema leased to the Reade Theatre chain. Carl's large 
department store, later Rose and Gorman, and still later Montgomery 
Ward, occupied the site on North Front Street where the mini park 
nd parking garage now stand. Not only did the concentration of fine 
hops fill the needs of the inhabitants, but it drew from a large 
ius of the surrounding countryside. 






" 


While the Stockade area and surroundings remained the retail 
shopping center and residential district, the central part of the 
city, now known as the Central Broadway area, was the location not 
only of substantial early nineteenth century residential developments, 
but a number of diverse manufacturing enterprises. At one time it 
probably employed the majority of the wage earners of the city. As 
mentioned previously, the cigar industry employed hundreds. The U.S. 
Lace Curtain Mill employed 125 at one time. It was later purchased 
by Jay Thorp, and when there was no longer a market for lace curtains, 
the factory building was taken over by Sprague Electric. The 
factory buildings on Grand Street, now operated by Hucktrol, were in 
1901 the Peckham Manufacturing Company, which at one time employed 
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250. This was later the Apollo Magneto Co. and, during and for some 
time after World War II, Electrol Manufacturing Company, at one time 
employing several hundred in the manufacture of hydraulic devices. 
Some time in between it was the site of one of several short lived 
motor car experiments. 


The area was an ideal location for manufacturing, being con- 
veniently near the railroads. Numerous other shops took advantage 
of the location and the labor supply, but beginning about the turn 
of the century the needle trades became of paramount importance. Many 
types of clothing were manufactured in shops of all sizes. Some were 
short lived, and others, employing hundreds of workers, operated over 
a period of several decades. By far the largest employers were those 
; that produced men's shirts. Fuller, Jacobsen, and Fessenden were 
only a few of the more stable companies. A large number of employees 
in the needle trades were women which, at times, produced an unbal- 
anced ratio of male and female workers. Unfortunately, the availa- 
bility of cheap labor and the lack of union organization in the South 
produced a favorable climate for these industries, and most companies 
eventually left the area for what appeared to be greener pastures. 
They also left Kingston with many unemployed. 


: At present (1983) there are no major employers in Kingston 
comparable to those of the past century. But there are many smaller 
enterprises which have from a few to a hundred or more on payroll. 
There is little employment in the Rondout area, and in the older 
Stockade section office workers probably outnumber all others. 

County employees fill not only the court house complex but the county 
office building, as well as several former dwellings and space in the 
former Governor Clinton Hotel. In addition, there are those who work 
at the former alms house and at the jail and infirmary on Golden Hill. 
Numbers of New York State and Federal Government employees are based 
in the area. Several professional office buildings have been con- 
structed with more under construction, and scores of former dwellings 
have been converted into offices. Coupled with the difficulty of 
maintaining a viable retail area in the former city core, the future 
seems to be one large concentration of office space. 

In order to combat the deterioration in many cities the concept 
of urban renewal was developed. It was a controversial issue with 
many believing it to be a cure-all, and others predicting that, in 
another generation, it would be considered the greatest hoax ever 
foisted on the American public. In 1955 urban development was con- 
sidered for downtown or the Rondout area which was in a deplorable 
state of neglect and abandonment. In 1959 the city retained the ser- 
vices of Raymond and May to develop plans for the rejuvenation of the 
area. Four years later the plans were in the model stage and by 1965 
properties were being acquired by the Urban Renewal Agency. Even- 
tually, the entire section west of Broadway below St. Mary's Church 
was bulldozed. Portions of the area were slums and beyond redemption, 
but there were many substantial retail buildings with second and 
third floor apartments, as well as banks and office buildings. The 
elegant Jansen Hasbrouck mansion built in 1855 was also in the path 
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of destruction. The area was graded and streets were relocated, 
paved, and planted with fine trees. Improvements also were made 
along the waterfront. The monumental Italianate Victorian City Hall, 
which was constructed at the time Kingston and Rondout were incor- 
porated into the City of Kingston, was abandoned and a new structure 
erected in the urban renewal area in the hope that it would be a 
catalyst for further activity. In addition to the new city hall and 
a fire station, two residential projects were developed, though they 
did not provide as much housing as had been demolished. 


Recently, with a saner approach, the Broadway West area has 
been improved under the Community Development program with a great 
deal of input from local citizens interested in preserving and re- 
storing what is left of the once-bustling neighborhood. The area was 
added to the National Register of Historic Places, and many of the 
buildings have been restored. But the work is an ongoing proposition 
with much still to be accomplished. A number of interested, dedicated 
people devoted to the preservation of the maritime history of the Hud- 
son River have converted one of the remaining buildings of the Cornell 
Steamboat Co. into a museum and are serving the public with many in- 
teresting and educational programs. Unfortunately, in relocating 
Highway 9W, it was necessary to build a bridge over the Rondout Creek 
in this area, and the structure has detracted immeasurably from the 
beauty of the waterfront. 


A related project in the Rondout area is being pursued by the 
Urban Cultural Parks Program which seeks to develop the waterfront 
for recreation and relaxation and also to restore what was at one 
time the beautiful Kingston Point Park. After the discontinuance of 
the Hudson River Day Line service and the demise of the U. & D. Rail- 
road, it was suggested that the city acquire the park, but nothing 
materialized. Eventually the city did take title to it, but by this 
time neglect had obliterated the onetime showplace and oil storage 
tanks had moved in. Progress is being made, and soon residents may 
once again have access to Kingston Point. 


In returning to Uptown Kingston we will pick up some of the 

threads on the way. If we were to detour up West Chestnut Street 

we would find that, although there are a number of well-kept resi- 
dences, it no longer ranks as the finest street in the city. The 
great Samuel Coykendall mansion built in the 1890s has been demolish- 
ed and is now the location of several smaller homes. Farther on, the 
Edward Coykendall house, which was probably the most costly house 
built in Kingston, has been remodeled into apartments and an apart - 
ment complex built on the grounds. The current residents still may 
enjoy the spectacular view over the creek and river as did the Coy* 
kKendalls. Near Delaware Avenue on the site of the former Staples 
and Terry residences (and later Saint Anne's convent) is the Yosman 
Towers, a housing project for low and middle-income families. Two 
other such projects have been built in the city, one on Albany Avenue 
and the other near Flatbush Avenue, but low-income housing is still 
inadequate. Across Broadway from Yosman is the Rondout Savings Bank, 
which was dispossessed from its substantial building farther down 
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Broadway in the urban renewal area. A bit further is the growing 
Kingston Hospital and then the deserted old city hall, one of the 

few remaining monumental buildings in the city, which will be a 

ruin if not soon restored. Across the street is the fine Carnegie 
Library which it is hoped will be preserved by the local school board 
which now holds the title. The Kingston High School next door, which 
was completed in 1915 and recently renovated at great expense, ad- 
joins the Miron J. Michael Junior High School, which adjoins the 
Sophie Finn Elementary School. 


A bit further up Broadway we come to the site of what some may 
consider one of Kingston's monumental fumbles. About 1914 the United 
States Government built a beaufiful classic Post Office building here. 
After many years of use it was declared excess by the government 
after the opening of a new facility. No attempt was made :to acquire 
it for the city offices, which would have been conveniently located 
near the old City Hall, and it was demolished to make way for a Jack- 
in-the Box fast food emporium. A number of concerned citizens who 
realized the architectural importance of the building attempted to 
have it spared, but interest in architectural preservation had not 
proceeded beyond the old stone houses, most of which had already been 
demolished or altered beyond recognition. The 1880 armory in the 
same neighborhood fared better, for when a new armory was built on 
Manor Avenue in 1932, it was converted into a municipal auditorium 
and again later into a neighborhood center. 


A short distance up Broadway and we are on the other side of 
the tracks. In Kingston this was no great social barrier, for those 
who lived on West Chestnut Street considered the residents of Albany 
and Manor Avenues on the wrong side of the tracks and vice versa. As 
early as 1915 the then Mayor Canfield proposed that the tracks of the 
railroad be depressed to eliminate the bothersome and hazardous grade 
crossing at Broadway. However, this proved to be impractical, and it 
was not until 1952 that the crossing was eliminated by depressing the 
roadway. A bit beyond is the former Broadway Theatre built during 
the golden age of the movie industry and refurbished in 1955 and 
christened the Community Theatre. After the closing of the cinema 
on Wall Street in 1961 and the Orpheum on lower Broadway some years 
earlier it remained the only movie theatre in town. The Community 
Theatre survived until the fairly recently when it could no longer 
compete with the drive-ins and the several other cinemas on 9W out- 
side of the city limits. It is now the home of the Ulster Performing 
Arts Center. This area of town has recently had a face lift by Com- 
munity Development in hopes of bolstering retail sales. 


Except for the demolition of some fine residences, nothing 
spectacular happened to upper Broadway short of the point where it 
connects with Albany Avenue and Colonel Chandler Drive. That inter- 
change, however, obliterated the triangle where Gabarino's green 
grocery had been a landmark for generations, while the Chandler Drive 
swept away the fine stone house of the Rodie family across the street 
which was in its path. A short distance on Albany Avenue in the di- 
rection of the Governor Clinton Hotel is evidence of another unfor- 
tunate development, namely the demolition of the handsome early 
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nineteenth century home of Thomas Horton and several other residences 
to make way for a diner, a parking lot and retail building. Being 
adjacent to the lovely Academy Green, the site of the nineteenth 
century Kingston Academy and now the location of the three heroic 
statues presented to the city by the late Emily Crane Chadbourne 
unsightly development has detracted immeasurably from the restful 
charm of the area. The site of the former Governor Clinton Hotel was 
at the beginning of our fourth century the location of the mansion of 
General George Sharpe of Civil War fame. The mansion was moved to 
make room for the hotel and, after serving as an annex for many years, 
was finally demolished. In sight of this area one can see the incon- 
gruous Ulster County office building situated in the heart of the old 
section of the town lacking adequate parking facilities and in less 
than twenty years outgrown by the prolific family of county employees. 
Fortunately,when the new jail and infirmary buildings were construct- 
ed a few years ago they were located where there is more room near 
the Tuberculosis Hospital on Golden Hill. The latter, a rather hand- 
some psuedo-Georgian structure opened in 1931 and closed in 1967 
after having fulfilled its purpose in the almost complete eradica- 
tion of that dread disease. True to the American tradition of build 
up and tear down, it is now being demolished. 


Kingston has lessthan thirty of the early stone houses remain- 
ing out of the almost three times that number mentioned by Marius 
Schoonmaker. Some have been adapted for offices or businesses, and 
a few are still cherished as residences. The best known of the early 
stone buildings is the Senate House which was purchased by New York 
State and is now one of the Historic Sites. Only the hallway and 
three rooms directly fronting on Clinton Avenue remain of the orig- 
inal structure, but it is kept in excellent repair for every time its 
custody is moved from one department to another it receives a major 
renovation. A fine fireproof museum building was built by New York 
State and opened about 1930. In 1962 the city demolished three of 
the colonial stone houses on North Front Street, and the remains of 
another were swept away by urban renewal. But a few others were 
saved from the bulldozer by the efforts of The Friends of Historic 
Kingston and other concerned organizations. 





Throughout the city, streets which were choice residential areas 
of one-family homes are witnessing theconversion of many of these 
residences into multi-family dwellings, or, as mentioned previously, 
into offices. There has been resultant deterioration of the neighbor- 
hoods, for landlords do not take the same pride in their rentals as 
do those who own their own homes. Of course, there are notable excep- 
tions to this conclusion at a number of locations. The desirable res- 
idential section of the city has spread out beyond the end of Pearl 
Street, on land formerly owned by the Burgevin Greenhouses, and far- 
ther beyond the city’ limits. In addition to the middle-and upper- 
class apartments built on the Coykendall estate, another complex 
known as Stony Run was built at the city line on Hurley Avenue with 
a group of condominiums later constructed in the same area. As a 
result of urban renewal, land was made available along the Esopus Creek 
for another privately financed upper and middle-class complex. Although 
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Kingston has lost considerable population in the last decades housing 
still seems to have been unresolved especially for lower-middle and 
low-income families. 
















The plight of the once-bustling Stockade Area is probably due 
to a number of causes. As early as 1934, attention was focused on 

the problem of parking in the congested shopping area. Parking 

meters were discussed as early as 1938 and were eventually installed. 
Buildings were demolished for the installation of metered parking 

lots. Finally, with urban renewal came the parking structure at Fair 
and North Front Streets. And still the problem remains. With the 
coming of I.B.M., Ferroxcube, and Rotron all outside of the city limits 
there was a tremendous increase in the demand for consumer goods. 
Probably due to the lack of available space, the city did not rise to 
the occasion and consequently these retail centers are now concen- 
trated on a strip of Highway 9W north of the city. Fortunately, 
through private enterprise one shopping center was developed on the 
lowlands beside the Esopus Creek. While it is not as esthetically 
pleasing as the cornfields of the Esopus Indians it is a great con- 
venience to the area and a source of considerable income for the city. 
It boasts the only remaining chain supermarket within the city limits. 


With the bulldozers in feverish activity in Rondout the Urban 
Renewal agency and the city fathers turned their attention to the 
uptown area. Awakened by the complete destruction of much of Rondout 
the residents and businessmen took an interest in what renewal had to 
offer. Several hundred people protested the original plans. As a 
result several important areas scheduled for demolition were spared, 
although the section at Washington Avenue and North Front Streets was 
leveled almost completely. Portions of Wall and North Front Streets 
were dressed up with porticos over the sidewalks reminiscent of the 
village of Tunbridge Wells in England, which was built with just such 
covered walkways about 1800 when it was a famous spa. Except for de- 
facing a couple of noteworthy bank buildings the plan consolidates 
the diverse architectural styles of the blocks and gives a pleasant 
movie set atmosphere to the area which, while it could hardly be 
classed as restoration, is greatly admired by many visitors to the 
area. Although the future of the city is uncertain, its current probe 
lems should eventually be resolved if the historical record is any 
guide. 





















This story of Kingston's last hundred years in no way fulfills the 
need for a scholarly work to continue the definitive history of Kings- 
ton by Marius Schoonmaker which brings us only to the year 1820. Due 
to lack of space, many people, events and organizations have been 
omitted, and, undoubtedly, a number of inaccuracies have crept in. A 
number of sources are available to those who are interested in learn- 
ing of past events in the area. 


In 1880 Sylvester published a monumental work on the History of 
U?ater County which has a substantial portion devoted to Kingston for, 
‘of course, e early history of the area is essentially the history 
of Kingston. 





Soon after, in 1888, Marius Schoonmaker published the aforemen- 
tioned History of Kingston. It concludes with the year 1820 and to 
date no one has continued in the same vein. Schoonmaker contemplated 
further writing but progressed with only a few pages of manuscript. 


In 1943 William C. Dewitt attempted to continue Schoonmaker's 
narrative with People's History of Kingston, Rondout and Vicinity 
1820-1943 but, while his volume is a pleasant chatty narrative, it 
by no means compares with the work of Schoonmaker. 


Capt. Andrew S. Hickey did a great deal of careful research and 
in 1952 published the Story of Kingston, First Capital of New York 
State. It carries the entire story from Henry Hudson to urban renewal 
and, while it is more scholarly than DeWitt, it rehashes a great deal 
of the material covered by Schoonmaker and is rather dull reading. 





Augustus Van Buren published an interesting little volume in 
1923, A History of Ulster County under the Dominion of the Dutch. 
Of course, at that time Kingston was Ulster County, or rather what 
would eventually be designated as Ulster County in 1683. 





In 1975 the Ulster County Historical Society published a care- 
fully researched volume, The Early History of Kingston and Ulster 
County authored by Marc B. Fried. t is a detailed account from the 
discovery to about the time of the death of Thomas Chambers in 1694. 





The most recent study is a scholarly volume researched and 
written by Stuart M. Blumin and published in 1976. It deals with 
the emergence of the area of Kingston and Rondout from small com- 
munities in 1820 to a fair size city at the beginning of the Civil 
War. 


Original manuscript edited and corrected by Frank Fogarty. 
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THE TOWN OF KINGSTON 


by Kathleen Burton Maxwell 


The Town of Kingston is a small municipality nestled in the 
valley between the City of Kingston and Woodstock. Originally, it 
surrounded the City and included the Town of Ulster, and part of 
Woodstock and Hurley. The heart of the town began to be settled 
by the late 17th century, mainly by small farmers and millers who 
used the Sawkill Creek for grinding grain and making gunpowder. In 
1696 a tract of land along the Sawkill Creek was conveyed by the 
Trustees of Kingston to William Legg for 50 schipples of wheat. The 
deed permitted the erection of a sawmill and required the payment of 
"a halfe busshel of good winter wheat yearly to ye Trustees and their 
Successors forever." 


Throughout the 17th, 18th and beginning of the 19th Centuries, 
the town was primarily a self-sufficient community which was engaged 
in some commercial trade on the Hudson River. It changed dramatical- 
ly with the discovery of Bluestone and with the influx of immigrants 
who came to live in the town and work the quarries. Extensive quar- 
rying of Bluestone began with the opening of the Delaware and Hudson 
Canal in 1828, which facilitated the transport of heavy rock slabs, 
and accommodated the increased demand of growing Northeast cities for 
stone to pave sidewalks and streets. 


In Sawkill and the surrounding area many of the quarries were 
owned by Rondout businessmen, including S. D. Coykendall and the 
Booth Brothers. The owners hired unskilled, immigrant laborers to 
work the quarries, and built houses for these workers and their fam- 
ilies, thereby creating small communities with distinct, independent 
characters, such as Stony Hollow, Jockey Hill, and Dutch Hill. 


Most of the people who lived on Hill Road, Jockey Hill and in 
Stony Hollow were Irish Catholics. The St. Ann's Catholic Church 
was opened on Jockey Hill in 1869 and a school began operating soon 
afterward. As a youngster Historian Harry Siemsen recalled: 


At the school one of the first things was to put up the 
flag, there was a flag pole out in front of the school. 

And then a regular chore was to go after a pail of drinking 
water for the school. That was usually a hike of about a 
mile or so. And of course we had a sanitary dipper there, 
we all drank fromthe same thing. We were normal children so 
it didn't bother us too much. We put wood or coal in the 
stove, the stove was in the center of the room. Besides 
learning the three R's we learned how to play 'shinny,' ‘duck 
on the rock,' 'curley over.' We found out that sumacs make 
good shinny sticks. Of course today they call them hockey 





Iprustees Records, Book I, page 177 











The Jockey Hill School 
1910 


1. Ralph Myers 2. Cassie Winnie 3. Annie McAuliffe 4, Elizabth 
Bonesteel 5. Mary Agnes Bonesteel 6. Ester Myers 7. Grace May 
Heiser 8. Claud Smith 9. Versey Heiser 10. Ralph Heiser 11. Alve- 
net Myers 12. James Cavanaugh 13. Harry Heiser 14. George Heiser 
15. William Donalson 16. William Bonesteel 17. Edward Winnie 

18. Frank Heiser 19. Charles McCaffery 20. Marie Siemsen 21. Harry 
Siemsen 22. Alice Donalson 23. Etta May Bonesteel 24. Olive Heiser 
25. Julia Bonesteel 26. Elizabeth Myers ;(Teacher) Rose Corrigan. 
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sticks but that time it was shinny. We found out that if 

you climb young saplings you can swing off in the air and 

they will lower you to the ground by bending over. We used 

to take the sumac, the sumac has a curved root, you get a 
straight stem of the sumac and then with the curve, that 

would make the hook, you know, of your hockey stick. Then 

of course for pucks, we used a tin can. Unfortunately, the 
tin can got battered down to a lump of metal. One of the 

boys got hit with the puck, it cut his whole lip open. 

So after that we had to use a piece of wood or otherwise 

we had to stop. Though we had plenty of room to play ball 

we didn't. Balls and bats cost money and we didn't have any. 
Another thing, you learned to set your lunch pail near the 
stove in winter so the sandwiches didn't freeze, if you had 
sandwiches. Usually, there was no milk, it was just sand- 
wiches. And of course some kids they would just have bread 
and lard or something that they put on or black strap molasses. 
Another thing we learned going to school was to track rabbits 
to their dens in the stone walls and rubbish piles. You learn- 
ed to dig 'em out then have rabbit stew for supper. I ain't 
kidding you, these pretty little bunnies that the children to- 
day admire meant meat in the pot for us. In the morning some 
boys were lucky, they got time off from school to carry a 
lunch. They'd go home, get their father's dinner pail and 

take it to them in the quarries. Another little incident, 

in order to instruct the students in our government, on 
election time the teacher resolved to have an election in the 
school. We were not only supposed to elect the most popular 
boy in the school; this was before women had the right to vote, 
so girls had nothing to do with this, this was just purely 
boys, we were supposed to elect a whole town list of officers. 
Well, comes the morning, there were two brothers selected to be 
candidates for the most liked boy in the school. One was a 
democrat, the other a republican. One was Charlie McCaffery, 
we knew him as 'Pug' and the other was 'Goosie', that was John 
McCaffery. John was a better politician than 'Pug.' He went 

to the republican candidate and said, 'Now listen, we're going 
to have an election down at school, I want to swing it your 
way, give me some money and I'll get some candy.' Nope, he 
wouldn't have anything to do with it. So he went to the other 
candidate, Bud Brophy, and Bud gave him about fifteen cents 
which he used quite prudently in the candy store or the general 
store where they sold penny candy and about a half an hour be- 
fore we went in to vote, which was to be after recess, 'Goosie' 
called us all over to a vacant house that stood near by and he 
divided the candy out between us. So we went in to vote eating 
"Goosie's' candy. You know who won the election. 


Harry Siemsen's farm neighbored along a heavily worked quarry 


known as Terry's Ledge (today the site of Camp Woodcliff). During 








2Thesis: Harry Siemsen: A Traditional Singer in a Changing Society, 





Robert G. Atkinson 


Patrick Duffy 
Linda Whispell 
William Anderson 
Madeline Duffy 
Richard Sleight 
Michael Walker 
Laura Joy 

- Jeanne Walker 
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Sawkill School 


June 19, 1956 
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Michael Dolan 
John Duffy 
Gregory Granquist 
Richard Malone 
William Karbow 
Donna Dziedzie 
Linda Brooks 
Colleen Malone 
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16 
15 


ig 20 
18 
7 23 
22 
21 


18. Marguerite Joy 
19. Arlene Wesch 
20. Robert Whispell 
21. James Walker 
22. Dawn Tyler 

23. Jean Swanson 
Teacher 

Cecelia Goldpaugh 
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the first half of this century, this area was mined on a smaller 
scale by local stonemen. Siemsen recalled that: 


Quarrying was a tricky and involved business that the 
quarrymen had to know well. The bluestone was beneath 

layers of soil, clay and stone. This overlay material had 

to be stripped. After stripping down to the clock of good 
stone the quarryman then looked for the natural vertical 
joints called side seams running north and south, and then 
the east and west joints called headoffs. He then had to 
know how to delicately tap wedges into the horizontal seams 
so that he could pry up perfect slabs of bluestone called 
lifts. It was a precise operation and he had to know. how 

to use his tools well: the hammers, points, drills, wedges, 
crowbars, plugs and feathers, shovels and picks. The quarry- 
men were always taking a gamble, as they never knew if they 
would get a good block, or, if they did, whether or not 

their 'stone boats' or wagons, would make it down the side of 
the mountain. Also, the quarrymen had to pay ‘quarry rent,' 
generally 5% of the selling price, to the landowner. Cartage, 
tolls, and rent,where due, were deducted at the time the stone 
was paid for at the stone dock. One time after the deductions 
for a two horse load of stone at the dock there remained $.76 
for the quarrymen. 





Around 1869 intense competition and cut-throat operations, 
coupled with a slowing of the Canal economy ( then being challenged 
by railroads) began to have impact on the Bluestone workers. Ac- 
cording to the Daily Freeman in May 1876: 


"There seems to be a general feeling among the stone men in 

the quarries that the stone business in a few days will 
entirely collapse. Last year an arrangement was made be- 
tween buyers at the dock with the quarrymen, but no price was 
agreed upon. Since then the buyers have taken the stone, but 
have gradually cut down on the price, dropping a cent at a 
time, until now there is scarcely anything left after the 
cartage is paid. For instance, ten cents is paid for curb, 
while seven must be paid out of this for cartage, one cent 

for rent, and therefore remains but two cents with which to 
pay the laborers. The result is that the quarrymen who used 
to hire ten or fifteen laborers are now discharging their 

men, being unable to pay them. A few days ago a man disposed 
of a large load of stone and after the wholesale dealer at 
Wilbur had deducted the cartage there was remaining just sixty 
cents. He refused to take the money telling the buyers he 
would donate it to them. It certainly is hard on the laborers, 
but there does notseem to be any help for it at present. There 
was a time when quarrymen could get rich in couple of years, 
but the money was spent as fast as it was earned in some cases. 
There was a great demand for stone at that time and men could 


Zibid. 1969. 
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The First St. Ann's Church 





Summer Boarders 

1907 photo by B. Matthews Driver, William Siemsen 

Though ‘summer boarders' never developed into big business 
in this town, many families 'squeezed' a little so one or more 
rooms could be spared for friends from the city. This not only 
brought extra money to the town, but far more important, gave many 
city children and grownups the chance to get a week or so of fresh 
air, sunshine and fresh country products. 
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command almost any price. We know of one man who opened a 
uarry and sent out one load a day, receiving clear from 
$50.00 to $70.00 a day and the same stone would not clear 

morethan $15.00 if it could be sold." 






Unified by ethnicity, trade, low social status and poverty, the 
Irish quarrymen banded together and became a strong political machine 
on Jockey Hill. This boisterous group overwhelmed the older, more 
staid traditional government of property owners. ‘The Irish leaders 
(sometimes known as Molly Maquires, and also called Red Shirts be- 
cause they always wore red long underwear) used strong-arm tactics 
to support corrupt officials of the Democratic Party. In return, 
the loyalty of the Irish was rewarded by the Democratic politicians 
but not out of the gratitude of their own hearts or their own pockets. 
Instead, tax money was used to finance an expanded "Pauper List" pro- 
viding merchandise or cash to each who was owed a favor. This list 
grew to such an extent that by 1879 the Town of Kingston's expenses 
for assistance to the poor were $13,976.99 compared to the County- 
wide average town cost of $484.00. Needless to say, property own- 
ers had had enough. 















After a bitter and violent election night in 1879, the State 
commenced a long and thorough investigation into the corrupt activi- 
ties of the odious Town of Kingston. This led to the demise of the 
Democratic Party and the merciless division of the Town. 







"The Undesirable Town of Kingston- The petition which 
circulated about the division of the present territory of 

the Town of Kingston and its apportionment into other towns, 
was sent to the State Legislature and spoke strongly in favor 
of it. It said when the old town was divided it left the 
present Town of Kingston a territory small in extent, feeble 

in population, and mountainous in character, rocky with a thin 
sterile soil, poorly watered, and with scarcely an acre of till- 
able or grazing land. No hay, grain, vegetables, poultry or 
cattle could be produced for sale. The flagstone quarries, 
which had been for many years the main source of revenue, were 
nearly exhausted. The population had diminished from year to 
year; the young people such as could get away, moved to other 
places where they could make a living. The taxes were now so 
great and heavy, being nearly 10% on a fair valuation, as to 
bankrupt them, their homes being confiscated. In fact, they 
are too few in number, only 73 in 1881, and too poor to support 
the machinery and expense of a separate township."5 



















The town struggled and survived and became the smaller, quieter 
force intended by State officials. Bluestone quarrying continued on 
a lesser scale, typically by local residents who also farmed and did 
"piecework" at home as a means of support. During the early part of 
the century "taking" summer boarders became a popular pastime with 
town people as well as a boost to the economy. 





Tiingston Daily Freeman, 13 February 1879 
*Kingston Daily Freeman, 13 March 1883 














St. Ann's Sunday School Classes 1907 
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1. Peter Leahy 21. Bessie Patricks 31. Margaret Donaldson 
Patrick Cavanaugh 22. Catherine Neenan 32. Bessie Dewire 
23. Nora Canty 33. Nellie McCaffery 
4, Elizabeth O. Brine 24. Mrs. Gleason 34. Father O'Sullivan 
Lilian Hanrahan 25. William Dewire 35. Mary O Brine 
6. Mamie Starr 26. 36. Catherine Miggens 
Marcella Glennon 27% 37. Molly Goldpaugh 
Jenny Callahan 28. Bessie Goldpaugh 38. Katharine Bonesteel 
29. Catharine Leahy 39. Vicky Dunn 
30. Donaldson 40. May Donaldson 
51. John McCaffery 41. Mazie Canty 
52. James Howard 42. Andrew Sweeney 
53. John O Brine 43. Bernard Leahy 
Molly Brophy 54. Dunn 44, Bernard Leahy 
Nelly Burns 55. Thomas Manning 45, Thomas Leahy 
Esther Burns 56. Donaldson 46. John Burns 
57. Hubert Donaldson ? 47, John Butler 
Cecelia Goldpuagh 58. Michael Miggens 48. James Donaldson 
Lacia Maunahan 49. Raymond Leahy 
Nelly 0 Brine 50. Joseph Leahy 
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For the Irish families and other Catholics who remained in 
Sawkill, St. Ann's Church continued to be an integral part of the 
community. On property acquired in 1868 for a cemetery, a second 
St. Ann's Church was constructed c. 1878. The original Church on 
Jockey Hill was then converted to a two-family home known as the 
"long shanty." In 1913 the second St. Ann's was destroyed by fire 
and rebuilt the same year on the old foundation. 


The outdoor shrine was built in 1944 when the parish was 75 
years old, and St. Ann's became famous throughout New York, New 
England and Canada. Many people made pilgrimages to the shrine 
during the Feast of St. Ann particularly during the novena held every 
year in August. Mass was celebrated outside on the stone altar and 
chairs set up on the grounds for the many people who attended.7 It 
is said that a crippled girl was cured at the shrine during one of 
these services when she stood up from her wheelchair and walked to 
the altar. St. Ann's was assigned as a mission church of St. Cath- 
erine Laboure Parish in Lake Katrine in 1961. It was not a popular 
change among Sawkill's communicants, and when the Church was closed 
altogether in 1971, local residents formed a group to preserve the 
Church and its traditions. 





Between 1921-1922 a new school was built (present site of the 
Town Hall), but only because the previous school on Jockey Hill 
had burned down. It was constructed at a cost of $9,935.00, and the 
building was used as a school for District #1 until January 1, 1960 
when the classes were merged into the Kingston Consolidated School 
System. The building and school grounds were deeded to the Town on 
April 15, 1960 for use as a Town Hall. 


In the late 1940's, serious consideration was given to the 
creation of a fire department for the protection of the Town. Fol- 
lowing two failed attempts, the efforts to organize a fire district 
were successful in 1950. Lacking experience and money, local men 
were spurred on by the donation of a Maxim 1919 cabless pumper to 
the Holy Name Society of St. Ann's Church by Charles Kruse of Mt. 
Vernon. 


Commissioners were elected to the Fire District in April. Ana, 
as the une needed hoses and nozzles and place to be stored, a 
Fireman's Social was held on July 2 and netted $1,026.89. After 
some minor motor adjustments, the pumper was taken for a test. Un- 
fortunately, its performance was so good, that more and more hoses 
were attached, the pressure raised, and the motor speeded up. An 
eyewitness noted that "with water flying in all directions and every- 
one happy and surprised with the performance of the pumper everything 
stopped short as a sharp clank was heard coming from the motor. The 
crankshaft had broken, and the pumper had to be towed back to Sawkill 
With a proken pumper, three Indian pack pumps were the only available 
fire fighting equipment in the Fire District." 








6kingston Freeman 28 August 1913 
7Kingston Freeman 7 June 1969 
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Undaunted by this misfortune, the men incorporated the Sawkill 
Fire Company on January 8, 1951. They resolved to borrow $6000 in 
order to erect a firehouse and by May ground had been broken. It 
continued under construction for more than a year and was built en- 
tirely by the volunteer labor of the members. When it was finished, 
it provided meeting space, housed a used pumper purchased from Ulster 
Hose #5, and was serviced by a 2% h.p. manual siren. 


The dedication of the new firehouse on July 4, 1952 marked the 
end of a two-year drive under the chairmanship of George Leedecke 
to bring fire protection to Sawkill. 


The firehouse was expanded in 1972, again, through the volunteer 
labor of the members. Construction commenced with difficulty however. 
Delays in material delivery, uncooperative weather and the inherent 
risk to at least one man on the new, steep roof trusses were early 
deterrents. Finally, Erwin (Surf) Liu took the risk and the project 
got underway. Today, the firehouse has additional space for public 
and private gatherings year-round. 


Growth of the town was stymied, however, until the end of World 
War II because of its relative isolation and the slow development of 
a good road system. Due to the establishment of new and expanding 
industry in Ulster County during the 1950's and the 1960's, the town 
experienced the national trend of suburban growth. In recent years, 
it has also had to grapple with important environmental issues and 
the question of a return to Bluestone quarrying. But its present-day 
scale, established approximately 100 years ago by the State, allows 
the town to retain its essential rural, small town character and ef- 
fective local government. 


SUPERVISORS 
Petrus Van Gaasbeck 1789-1793 William Masten 1843-1844 
Peter Vanderlyn 1794-1797 Abraham Hoffman 1845 
Jacob Marius Groen 1798-1799 William Masten 1846-1847 
Henry Sleight 1800 Marius Schoonmaker 1848 
Luke Kiersted 1800 Jonathan D. Ostrander 1849-1850 
(to fill vacancy) Charles Brodhead 1851 
Luke Kiersted 1801-1804 Charles Van Anden 1852 
William Swart 1805-1816 Elvin Rodgers 1853 
Thomas Van Gaasbeek 1817-1818 Peter Elmendorf Cole 1854 
Abraham Myer 1819 Jacob T. Hendricks 1855 
John H. Brink 1820-1826 Charles W. Shaffer 1856 
Jacob H. Dewitt 1827 Elias T. Van Ostrand 1857-1859 
James Mairs 1828-1829 Edgar Hoffman 1860-1861 
Henry Tappen 1830-1832 Abraham Deyo, Jr. 1862-1865 
Thomas H. Jensen - 1833 Samuel Frame 1866 
James W. Baldwin 1834 Edgar Eltinge 1867-1868 
John Chipp 1835-1836 James A. Booth 1869 
John H. Jansen 1837-1838 Abraham A. Deyo, Jr. 1870-1871 
Cornelius Bruyn 4509 James Myer, Jr. 1872-1874 
Jacob H. Dewitt 1840 Jacob Brink 1875-1876 


Irwin Pardee 1841-1842 Erastus Brink 1877 
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Elias Cutler 

Dennis Murphy 

Henry Brink 

Dave Murphy 

David Henderson, Jr. 
Luke R. Ford* 
Michael Dunn# 
Michael Dunn 

Edward Kearney 


1878-1879 
1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1884 

1885-1886 
1887-1889 
1890-1892 
1893-1895 
1896-1897 
1898-1899 
1900-1901 
1902-1905 
1906-1907 
1908-1909 
1910-1911 
1912-1915 
1916-1923 


James B. Leahy 
Lewis Hulsair, Jr. 
Robert F. Charlton 
Harry Hulsair 
Patrick Duffy 
Henry Charlton 
Paul Burton¢g 

Paul Burton, 

Harry Hulsair 
Lewis Hulsair 
Michael Haggerty 
Leo Stauble 

John Duffy 

George Leedecke 
Douglas Dye 

Donald Patton 
Kenneth J. Wispell 
Bruce A. Miller 
Conrad R. Bourguignon 
Jeffrey J. Martin 


1924-1925 
1926-1929 
1930-1933 
1934-1937 
1938-1941 
1942-1943 
1943 
1944-1947 
1948-1949 
1950-1951 
1952-1953 
1954-1959 
1960-1961 
1962-1963 
1964-1967 
* 1968-1971 
1971-1974 
1975-1979 
1979-1984 
1984- 


Thomas J. Leahy 
Patrick Manning 


Martin J. Butler 
Valentine E. Gaddis 
Patrick J. Manning 
Patrick Burns 

James J. Brophy 
William Charlton 

James J. Brophy 
Barth'mew J. Callahan 
Robert F. Charlton 
*Resigned Dec. 4, 1884 
#Appointed in Place of Luke R. Ford, resigned. 

¢Appointed in place of Henry Charlton, deceased. 

(Note. No record of the town election for 1787 and 1788 could be found.) 


Town Clerks 





William Charlton 1875-1877 Wm. Hanrahan 1914-1921 
Peter C. Black 1877-1878 Fred W. Beecher 1922-1923 
Pobert S. Kerin 1878-1879 Wm. Hanrahan 1924-1925 
Bernard Leahy 1880-1881 Peter Leahey 1926-1927 
Thomas Gadd 1881-1882 Thomas Murphy 1928 
Richard Leahey 1882-1884 Joseph Dubois 1929 

| Nicholas Dunn 1884-1885 Michael Malone 1930-1933 
Nicholas Shortall 1885-1887 William Goldpaugh 1934 
Timothy Shortell 1887-1891 Jullian Gerdts 1935-1938 
David O'Brien 1891-1894 Gertrude Gerdts 1939-1941 
Michael McCarty 1894- Michael Haggerty 1942-1947 
Timothy Shortell 1894-1896 Paul Butler 1948-1951 
Egbert Humphrey 1896-1897 George Leedecker 1952-1959 
Ed Flemming 1897-1898 William Ferguson 1960-1961 
Timothy Shortell 1898-1899 1962-1963 
David 0-Brien 1900-1907 Wayne Burton 1964-1965 
William Bonesteel 1908-1909 Wayne Burton 1966-1967 
David O-Brien 1910-1911 Edward W. Seche 1968-1980 
James Howard 1912-1913 Rosalie Sleight 1980- 


Town of Kingston - 1984 
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SUPERVISOR 
CLERK/REGISTRAR 
COUNCILMEN : 


Edward W. Seche, 


Jeffrey J. Martin 
Rosalie Sleight 
Eugene T. McInnis 
Jr. 
Margaret Ferguson 
One Vacancy 


TAX COLLECTOR Alvanetta Vanek 
JUSTICE Richard Alberstadt 
BLDG. INSPECTOR Frank Miller 
HIGHWAY SUPT. Vacancy 





Seated left to right: Instructor Joan Burton, R.N.; C. D. Armold 

of the Ulster County Civilian Protection Staff, guest; Bettyann 
ton, R.N. Second Row: Ann Ferrigan; Grace Joy; Anna McGinnis; 
nor Leedecke; Margaret Ferguson; Jan Dent. Top Row: Evelyn 


er; Sophie Port; Joan Dolan; Sally Seaver; Marie Siemsen. 
April 1960. 
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TOWN OF LLOYD, ULSTER COUNTY 


1883-1983 
Beatrice Hasbrouck Wadlin 


While this 1983 history for the Ulster County Tercentennial 
Celebration refers to the most recent one hundred years in the Town 
of Lloyd, it is well to remember that there is evidence that men 
have lived here for over 12,000 years and that artifacts are still 
being found from the Indian occupation. Henry Hudson was here in 
1609. The French Huguenots had settled New Paltz in 1677. The 
Dutch Period flourished 1609-1664 followed by the Lopaaas Period 
1664-1776. Counties in the Province were set up in 1683 and a New 
York State Constitution was formulated by April 20, 1777.° 


The Town of Lloyd was created in 1845 from the eastern end of 
the Town of New Paltz, so in 1983 the Town of Lloyd is 138 years 
old. Of the 1142.8 square miles in the County, the Lloyd area is 
31.9 square miles. Of the County's forty miles of Hudson River 
frontage, Lloyd has 8.6. miles. 


Locally, the town officers govern through the Town Board, and 
Highland is the largest hamlet in this town. 


The town population in 1890 was 2,658 with settlements along 
the Hudson River at Crum Elbow (also known as Red Top), New Paltz 
Landing, Oakes, Lewisburgh and Blue Point as well as along the roads 
of the present 9W at Riverside, Perkinsville, Pang Yang, Pancake 
Hollow, Nippityville, Lloyd or Centerville and along Vineyard Avenue 
and Chapel Hill Road. 


The town population in 1930 was 3,709, in 1940 3,795, in 1950 
4,508, in 1960 5,842, in 1970 7,032 and in 1980 VeOtoe 


The town's population is a good sampling of Americana. New 
Paltz Huguenots from France held most of the land in 1677 by patent 
and Indian deed. They became land poor, so cottage lots were sold 
off to English settlers. There was some intermarriage with the 
Indians but mostly the Indians died of white man's diseases or re- 
treated to the west. Italians came from New York City to spend the 
summer here and work on fruit farms or to help construct the rail- 
road bridge over the Hudson. Their cooking fires near their bridge 
work emanated such enticing odors of spaghetti and tomato sauce that 
the local housewives soon followed suit. Now many dishes using pasta 
are everyday fare and are featured in restaurants and school lunches. 
It took only a generation or two for the Italians to own most of the 
farms because of their appreciation of land ownership and their in- 
nate ability to tend it. In 1900 descendants from Sweden, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Finland, Germany, Holland and Ireland had settled in Lloyd. 

On Chodikee Lake an orthodox Jewish Camp, Camp Stutz, is operating. 
Rocking Horse Ranch is just beyond Lloyd's line, but it shows the 

astute business ability of taking an old farm, converting it into a 
boarding houseand then operating it as a resort. In 1974 a Vietna- 





mese family was assisted by local people in settling here. Some 
black people, Puerto Ricans and Cubans also settled with many Span- 
iards as neighbors in Plattekill. 


For the Lloyd Town, the Ulster County Business Directory of 
1872 lists the Methodist and Presbyterian Churches in Highland, as 
well as two schools, three hotels, nine stores, two steam bending 
works, or felloe factories, five flour mills, a mill to grind slate, 
a carriage shop, three wagon shops, four blacksmith shops, an iron 
factay at New Paltz Landing, three cooper shops, three milliner and 
dressmaking shops, a tailor shop, three shoe shops, a harness shop 
and two livery stables. There was some brickmaking turning out 
Hudson Valley Thins. 


Later the list of enterprises shortened but fruit growing in- 
ereased. Thomas Woolsey had an orchard on Perkinsville Road in 
1774 and horticulture has expanded steadily to this date. The town 
has natural advantages of good soil, lay of the land, marketing by 
boat and as a result had early fame with grapes, currants, raspber- 
ries, strawberries, peaches, pears and apples. 


The trend during the 1900s has been to confine the fruit to a 
cooler as soon as picked and then later to sort and pack it for mar- 
ket. The apples not worth storing are taken to the cider mill on 
White Street or to an apple juicing plant such as Andola's or Costa's, 
South Street, or for preserving at Lincoln Foods. For many years the 
Grape Juice Factory on Vineyard Avenue bought most of the farmers' 
grape crop. That factory stands idle at present. The Hudson Valley 
Winery on Blue Point Road is one of the many in that business along 
the Hudson River and was operated by the Bolognisi Family for many 
years. 


In 1982 the Michael Nardone Farm on North Road built a new pack- 
ing house with a four lane computerized weight, sizing and packaging 
system. This allows fruit to go directly from the farm to the mar- 
ket, eliminating the middleman. 


To make crates and packages for fruit had long been a business 
at Terwilliger's, Pratt's and at Red's Package Factory on 9W. 


Long ago salmon left the Hudson River though there is some 
doubt that fish were here in any quantity. Shad, sturgeon, bass 
and other fishing in the river took a sharp decline in the 1970s 
due to a chemical called PCBs which is dangerous to man's health 
and had been dumped in the river from industrial plants. In 1981 
the Troy area was partially dredged to eliminate some of the deposits 
but in 1983 funding for such a clean-up is still debated. New York 
State banned the sale of certain fish but the river water is clear- 
ing up, due in part to the vigilance of the Clearwater, Inc., a 
sloop which sails the Hudson spreading the word in song and lecture 
to clean it up. 


The advent of autos brought sales rooms, service and gas 
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stations, but at the same time helped to eliminate the business of 
blacksmiths, joiners, coopers, wagonmakers, felloe factories, iron 
manufacturers and the like. 


Ice harvesting remained vital until electricity supplied the 
energy for cooling. Local lakes had icehouses as well along the 
river bank. Y 


Summer boarding houses gave the farmer's wife a chance to be 
a business person and market farm produce at home. These little 
hotels were popular with city folk for many years until cars took 
them farther away. We have elaborate menus and programs from Belle- 
vue Villa. From 1860 until the hotel burned in 1904, it accommo- 
dated 90 to 100 guests in its five stories on the river bank. Like- 
wise there was the Hillair on Grand Street, the Whittley Boarding 
House and the Elms Hotel. 


Throughout the 1900s women became liberated in Lloyd in new 
ways. Medical Doctor Helen Thompson had a general family practice 
with her office on Vineyard Avenue. Kathleen Gaffney grew up in 
Highland and is a medical doctor in New York City at the present 
time. Beatrice Hasbrouck Wadlin, the second woman in Ulster County 
to become an attorney, was admitted to the New York State Bar in 
1935. She combined her practice of real estate transfers and dece- 
dent estates with her managerial capacity in the Highland Savings & 
Loan Association. She continued her husband's insurance agency after 
his death in 1953. The agency became so large she sold it to Frank 
Reis. Jane Canino is owner of a Nationwide Insurance Agency. Mae 
Thompson was a partner with her husband in the electrical appliances 
and repair store. Marjory Melius ran a coal yard and oil distribu- 
tion busines, as did Lillian Johnston. Ann Wilcox (Mrs. Don Estill) 
became an ordained minister. 


Several hairdressing salons are headed by women. On the Board 
of Education women have given good service. Jennie Rose was respon- 
sible for completing the centralization of the school districts. 

The Grand Union Drugstore has women druggists. The Village Nursery 
is managed by women and Highland has had its share of nurses, teach- 
ers, librarians and secretaries. 


Temperance was strongly supported by women. The Washington 
Temperance Benevolent Society of New Paltz Landing was organized 
March 19, 1842 by local men. Before 1900 the "Women's Christian 
Temperance Union" was active in the Town of Lloyd and this continued 
even after the 18th Amendment. 


Mabel Lent (Mrs. Andrew W. Lent) wrote a manuscript entitled 
Women at the Ballot Box. She tells how Grace Reed Ritchie of High- 
Iand about 1900 started a Suffrage Campaign Reading Room in the W. 
E. Wilcox Store. Local women -- Maude W. Adams of Maple Avenue, 
Catherine Freston ( Mrs. Dr. Joseph), Mary Pratt (Mrs. Congressman 
Harcourt J.) and Mabel Lent all crusaded for Women's Rights. On 
Election Day of 1915 the women went to the polls with their husbands 
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Trolley from New Paltz being pulled across bridge to Poughkeepsie, 





Summer Trolley, New Paltz Landing to New Paltz via Highland, 
Centerville and Ohioville. 
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even though they had to remain outside and could not vote. On 
August 26, 1920 three quarters of the United States had ratified 
the 19th Amendment and voting rights were granted to women. Since 
the Reading Room was no longer needed for suffrage activities, 
these same activists started the first Highland Library. 


Professional people--doctors, attorneys, dentists and druggists 
are listed in Times & Tales of Town of Lloyd. All have left their 
mark on community development and betterment. The 1970 and 1980 
trend has been for professionals to group together for office oper- 
ation because of overhead expenses, the long hours to be covered and 
the great invenstment in maintaining libraries, equipment and staff. 
A home call for sickness is practically unknown. Many patients use 
the emergency rooms of Poughkeepsie or Kingston hospitals for iso- 
lated or immediate medical attention. 


The writer can remember Solomon G. Carpenter's law office 
which operateda lifetime until 1935 without ever having had a type- 
writer! Now a group of attorneys may combine out in the country 
where there is parking space and where they use copy machines, word 
processors, computers, telephones, etc. 


Newspapers printed locally record development of the area. In 
the 1909 Highland Post the complaints are listed regarding the trol- 
ley operations from Highland Landing to New Paltz: "For a long time 
people residing along the line of the local trolley or people having 
occasion to use it have had many complaints. The cars seem to be 
all right and certainly the employees are courteous and efficient 
put the schedule seems to have been arranged in that don't care-a- 
hand way that leads the public to cuss and find fault and after 
that get along the best way possible; the best way possible and the 
most sure way to Highland people being to walk........The schedule 
was evidently prepared without regard to making connections by ferry 
or by train yet every nine persons out of ten who ride on the trolley 
desire to make such connections......+.+." 


Hector Sears of Gardiner was the owner-editor in 1874 of the 
Highland Journal. Copies of that entire year are in the historian's 
office. The Planks and McKinneys published the Highland Post for 
five communities of southern Ulster. Elmer Randall and later Har- 
old Berean printed the Highland News. The Posts and the News of 
1930-1980 (as available) are on microfilm at the Highland Free Li- 
brary. The historian's office has many and various old newspapers. 


For many years in the 1920s, magazines were printed in the 
Overbrook Press, now Dirk Plumbing building. Some enterprises and 
occupations of the Highland area in 1983 are: 


ANTENNA on Illinois Mountain erected 1981 for Channel 
54 TV with broadcasting from a Poughkeepsie Office. 


ANTIQUE SHOPS - Noe, Betty's, Gifts 'n Such, etc. 





BEREAN PRINT SHOP - Vineyard Avenue 


CABINET MAKER - George Sidgwick, Vineyard Avenue 


CONSTRUCTION by various builders - Lombardi, Gruner, 
Brown, Cusa Brothers, DiLorenzo, Stanley Hasbrouck, Jr. 
and III, Hi-Toc, U.S. Homes, Ossie, Barone, etc. 


CORNELL EXPERIMENTAL AGRICULTURAL LAB - 9W 
COUNTESS MARA Manufacturing and sales since 1966. 


DAIRY - 1894 at Grace Van B. Roberts Farm. Deyo had 
milk route to homes before grocery stores sold milk. 


DRUG STORES - Halstead in Village, one in Grand Union. 


DRY CLEANERS - but now "wash and wear" replace most other 
materials reducing the need for dry cleaners but increas- 
ing the need for public washing machines. 


EATING PLACES - change with the years. Outstanding are 
Foglia's Ship Lantern Inn and the Hedges, Marcel's, Spat's 
Fireside, Mariner's Harbor, Coppola's, Casa Mia and 9W 
Diner. Highland Diner enlarged in 1982 and Burger King 
built in 1982 on 9W. 


ELECTRICIANS - Bragg on Rt. 299, Burfeindt on 9W, deGroodt 
for refrigeration and contracting, West House Electric, 
Staff Lighting 9W, etc. 


FLORIST business - Donovan's and Madden in the past and local 
shops. 


FERTILIZER AGENCY - North Road - important with so much agri- 
culture nearby. 


FUEL OIL DEALERS - Melius and Johnston in the past. DiLor- 
enzo, Sinclair and ATI. 


GARAGES, as stations - Louis Smith for two generations and 
now M & S Chevrolet, Rizzo Ford, Arrow Used Auto Parts, 
White Birch Auto Parts, Lynn Auto Body Garage, D & D Truck 
and Car Parts, service stations on all roads. 


GARBAGE collection by Robison, Town operated landfill. This 
is new in the last hundred years because formerly garbage 
was needed for feed for chickens amdpigs at home. 


HIGHLAND HOUSE, 48 Philip Avenue, a group home for youth, 
operated by Div. of Mental Retardation of New York State. 


HIGHLAND HARDWARE - Ennist, Seaman, Roumelis, etc. 
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HIGHLAND DETENTION/TRAINING SCHOOL on Chodikee Lake Rd. This 
was formerly Raymond Riordan School and houses youthful 
offenders. Employs many local people. 


HOME FOR RETARDED ADULTS, former Nucci Place, Hawleys Corners 
Road-gives intermediate care. 





HUDSON VALLEY NURSING CENTER, 180 beds, various types of care. 
HIGHLAND MANUFACTURING, machine parts, Dominick Martorano 


INSURANCE AGENCIES - coverages much broader in recent years. 
Reis, Taranta, Augustine, Canino's Nationwide, etc. 


JEWELERS - Rizzi, Jesioneck 

HIGHLAND FREE LIBRARY, paid Librarian and many volunteers. 
Member Mid-Hudson Libraries Systems. Many services, 
houses Town Historian's office and Museun. 

LIQUOR STORES and bars - closely regulated. 

MARINER'S HARBOR BOAT MARINA, sells gas to boats, and food. 

MILLS - Lumber and grist mills passed out of use. Schantz 
also sold feed, hay, flour etc. That Mill on Rt. 44/55 
was built by Doran but dismantled in 1970 to be taken 

to Seaman's Park, Saugerties and reassembled. Rathgeb Knit- 
ting Mill turned out knit goods. 


MOTELS - replaced old time inns. Ericksen's on Rt. 299, 
Hiland Motel on 9W, Anzor on Rt. 299, Atlas Motor Lodge 9W 


PLUMBING - Services and equipment - Dirk, Community, etc. 

RECREATION PARK dedicated July 9, 1980 to Harold Berean 
who died 1963, but had been very active in youth work and 
park development of 1950s. 

THEATRE - For many years a cultural, entertainment center, 
but since 1978 has featured pornographic films even though 
many legal steps have been attempted to close it. 

TV, RADIO, HI-FI - Casper, Progresso, etc. 


ULSTER SCIENTIFIC - Devices for medical use distributed 
by Peter Lordi, Jr., large Marlboro warehouse. 


UNDERTAKERS - In the past - Wilcox, Carpenter, Sutton. 
Now James Scott and Torsone. Funeral homes patronized 
rather than churches for services. 


VILLAGE NURSERY - rooms in Methodist Church - various ages. 
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Yeighborhood post offices were important from the early 1800s 
at New Paltz Landing, Lloyd or Centerville, Riverside, Plutarch and 
Oakes. In 1903 seventeen mails arrived daily, mostly from over the 
ferry from Poughkeepsie or by train on the West Shore Railroad. In 
1883 Mr. Short's stage would bring the mail from the railroad up to 
Highland and the trolley would take it to Centerville, Ohioville and 
New Paltz. 


Each letter was hand stamped on the back with the date of ar- 
rival as well as the date of sending stamped on the front. About 
1898 Highland was the second village in the United States to estab- 
lish rural free delivery. 


In 1958 the town gave official names to all streets ard the 
post office assigned numbers to the houses for delivery. United 
Parcel Service, a separate and independent company, is attracting 
much business away from the postal service. 


The post office remained about fifty years on Vineyard Avenue 
opposite the Methodist Church where Three Guys Pizza is located. By 
1942 the quarters were too small and it moved to the old Smith gar- 
age, Vineyard Avenue. In 1952 it took over half of the new town 
pbuilding on Church Street, and in 1972 the post office became located 
at 11 Main Street where it is today. 


A hundred years ago, although river transportation was still 
important, other modes of transportation were introduced. In 1903 
the ferries between the Landing and Poughkeepsie ran 24 trips each 
way daily. Horses and wagons or sleighs met the ferries and the 
boats at various docks. Warren G. Hasbrouck ran a "stage" to Pough- 
keepsie daily with fresh produce from the local farms which had been 
delivered to the barn at the Hasbrouck stonehouse the evening before. 
Abram E. Hasbrouck ran a cargo ship to New York City. Steamboats, 
dayliners and excursion craft were popular. Especially the Mary 
Powell out of Rondout. 


From the river docks there was an Indian path connected with 
New Paltz. The riverfront was called New Paltz Landing for well 
over a hundred and fifty years. By 1894 a trolley company bought the 
old tollgate company with trolley cars running by 1897. In 1903 the 
trolley made eleven trips daily between the Landing and New Paltz 
hamlet with the power station half way between near the Lloyd rail- 
road station. This power house later became a storage building for 
Frito Lay but in 1981 was remodelled into a fire station for that 
part of the Highland fire district. The trolley ran from one end 
to the other of the Town of Lloyd until July 3, 1925. 


As soon as roads became suitable, bicycles and autos became 
popular. Dentist Ganse owned an automobile in 1905; Austin Merritt 
had an air-cooled Middleby in 1908. Clarence Elting drove an Elmen- 
dorf in 1907-08 and Warren G. Hasbrouck had a Maxwell in 1909. Mrs. 
Adams of Maple Avenue chose the first foreign made car, a Pickhart 
Piquet which could do 60 miles per hour! 
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Ferries from Highland to Poughkeepsie - Brinkerhoff and 
Poughkeepsie. 








Hudson Valley Winery, Blue Point Road, Highland. 
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In 1914 fifty cents sent to Albany would bring you a copper 
lapel button to wear which showed that you were a licensed operator 
of an automobile. 


In ensuing years there developed the use of trucks, busses, 
snowmobiles, tractors and all sorts of farm and earth moving 
machines. 


In 1883 the West Shore Railroad started running along the river 
shore in our town. 


Railroad transportation over the new railroad bridge opened 
the east and west lines December 29, 1888 of the Hartford and Con- 
necticut train. A small box of coal transported on that first trip 
over the river is in the town Historian's office. Construction and 
reinforcement of the railroad bridge continued even after the open- 
ing. Kittie Roberts wrote to her husband, Dr. Charles Roberts, in 
1877 when he was away on a business trip that the bridgemen wanted 
some stone from the Roberts' property to build the bridge piers. 
Local stone would be the most enduring under local conditions. They 
offered $125.00 per thousand yards and would want about 10,000 yards. 
On April 7, 1877 the men came to Mrs. Roberts and paid the full a- 
mount for the stone. 


Trolley cars from New Paltz could transfer near Pratt's Mills 
to the railroad tracks and be pulled by a locomotive over the bridge 
to Poughkeepsie. On May 8, 1974 a fire burned the ties and planking 
of the east end of the railroad bridge making it useless. The tracks 
have been removed in 1983, but no plan has been announced for the 
bridge's future. 


Transportation was further advanced by the opening in 1930 
of the Mid-Hudson Vehicle Bridge. Cars and trucks had become the 
major movers of people and goods putting both the trolley line and 
the ferries out of business. With the 1982 gas and oil prices so 
extremely high ($1.50 per gallon) one wonders what the future holds. 


Road construction by the town in the 1800s was largely to widen 
and straighten old roads. Stonewalls were dumped into the roadbed 
to give elevation for snow plowing and for better drainage. However, 
@ new route for State Road 9W bypassed the hamlet of Highland in 
1937, creating a quieter village as well as more commercial frontage 
on the new road. Also, state road #299 was built, abandoning much of 
oid #299 to the town. This road was needed to accommodate the Thru- 
way connection and the heavy ingress and egress of workers at Inter- 
mational Business Machine plants in Poughkeepsie and Kingston from 
New Paltz and Highland. Route 44/55 through Highland is also a 
State road but dates back to an early trail and 1807 toll road. 


Of course some new streets were opened by developers because 
Lloyd began to have a population which earned its living out of the 
area and therefore commuted back and forth to work.... TOC Drive, 
Sunnybrook Circle and U.S. Homes, Oak Crest Drive, Tricia Boule- 
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vard, Tina Drive, Lisa Drive, Hudson Hills, etc. The early system 
of maintaining roads was by labor of abutting property owners. In 
1904 this was changed to the money system of land taxation and then 
hiring the work done. 


Churches held their places in the community through all sorts 
of times. In Lloyd hamlet the whole settlement of stores, post of- 
fice, trolley line and shops has disappeared except for houses and 
the Lloyd Methodist Church. The newly built Episcopal Church on 
Grand Street opened in 1873 to join the established Methodists and 
Presbyterians of earlier years. The Roman Catholics had travelled 
to Milton for worship from 1874 to 1899 when St. Augustine's was 
opened in Highland. The Catholic Church also has a Parochial School 
on the corner of Elting Place and Philip Avenue which opened in 1959. 


The First Baptist Church on Old New Paltz Road was opened May 
1972. In 1974 Jehovah's Witnesses opened their Kingdom Hall on 
Route 299 for worship. One of their ministries was to the local 
teenage drug users of that time. 


Sunday Schools were well attended before autos and television 
interfered with the observance of the Sabbath. The earliest libra- 
ries appeared in the Sunday Schools. 


The Gazeteer and Business Directory of Ulster County for 1872 
listed nine school districts in the Town of Lloyd. In 1812 there 
were 957 children of school age in the town with 681 attending school 
| and the average attendance at 323. Contrast that with required at- 
tendance of today! A teacher in 1913 was paid $2.75 per day. Com- 
pare that with today's salaries, pensions, health coverages, tenure 
and union activities. 








Several private schools tried to operate-- Professor Has- 
brouck's Academy, corner of Vineyard and Church Streets, and Mitch- 
ell's Academy on Washington Avenue. The public school on Grand 
Street (now dismantled) had so many students that a second story was 
added in 1881. That school served the Highland district until 1903 
when the brick building on Main Street opened. Additions to that 
building were made in 1912 on the rear-north, 1920 on the rear-south 
and the north rebuilt again after the 1938 fire. 


In the 1938 fire of the north wing of the 1903 building speeded 
| up the construction of the 1939 High School nearby. In 1981 a task 
force was appointed by the school board to suggest uses for the 

1903 building which was then empty but none were found, and the 
building was demolished in September 1982. It needed reroofing, new 
windows, a heating system and many major repairs. 


From 1914 to about 1960 the Raymond Riordon School at Chodikee 
Lake gave special attention and an enriched education to boys board- 
ing there. By 1974 the buildings were taken by New York State for 
; a training/detention school. 
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The middle school, built in 1939 adjacent to the 1903 building, 
was used as a high school. An addition was added in 1954, and in 
1962 was converted to the middle school when a new high school was 
located on the Pancake Hollow Road. 


In 1971 still another building was built between Wood Road and 
Woodside Place for the grades from kindergarten to fourth. The 
1982 total school budget was $6.4 million. 


The union Free School or Highland School District #3 was 
centralized in 1926. One remote district did not join for several 
years but eventually all outlying district schools were closed. The 
new centralized district included parts of the towns of Marlboro, 
New Paltz, Esopus, Plattekill and Lloyd. That isstill true. of 
course busing is a necessity. 


The Board of Cooperative Educational Services holds classes 
in various parts of the county to train students in trades such as 
auto mechanics, carpentry and hair dressing as well as providing 
special help for handicapped students. 


Concern for other countries and people is why Highland is 
active in the American Field Service and why we welcome foreign 
exchange students here. Several of our young students have spent 
months abroad under this program. Each fall, including 1983, a 
benefit tennis tournament supports the program at courts of Schulten, 
Eoumelis, Wadlin and Shapiro. 


The county ad state educational department funded a new program 
im 1983 at the Early Education Center on Route 299. It is for 
ehildren aged 2,3 and 4 having difficulty in speech, hearing, vision 
Gr motor skills. 


Famous people visited our town before 1893 or travelled through. 
Im the early 1900s Harvey Firestone, Thomas Edison and Henry Ford 
wisited John Burroughs at Slabsides. The historian's office has a 
picture of Myra Covert Ball Van de Mark and Laura Hasbrouck Davis 
Teken with those celebrities. 


While F.D. Roosevelt lived at Hyde Park, his entourage often 
S*epped at Brucklachers on 9W, now Danny's North, where the secret 
Service men would supervise the preparation of a meal for him. 

Gea his wife, Eleanor, shopped at the Gaffney fruit stand. The 
Temp at the West Shore railroad was made for him. 


Father Devine owned the dock and property at Red Top across 
@&h= Hudson River from Roosevelt's home. They each claimed to live 
@* Krum Elbow and argued the point. The Father's angels from New 
Terk City came by boat to his so-called, heaven. Even local people 
@euld buy 2 chicken dinner there for 17¢ and listen to his philoso- 
@eies of religion and life style. 








Crown Princess Beatrix from The Netherlands stopped on the 
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Methodist Church lawn in 1959 for a ceremony commemorating Hendrick 
Hudson and Samuel de Champlain in New York State's Year of History. 


The New York State Freedom Train of 1959 was a travelling 
museum. It stopped on the West Shore railroad tracks near the river 
for local people to board and see the exhibits. 


The Chataugua pitched its big tent near Leonta Court in the 
1920s and gave the town folks entertainment for a week. 


Mrs. Blakely, wife of Dr. Blakely, provided mandolin,lessons 
both individually and to a club group. More than twenty youngsters 
played with her in the 1920s. 


At the turn of the century local sports included baseball, 
tennis, archery, ice skating, ice boating, sleigh riding, horseback 
riding, rod and gun activities and crew racing. 


Little League baseball has a fine field and club house on Grand 
Street. Many boys are kept safe and happy as well as running up a 
great record of winning in state competition. 


Football started at the high school in the 1930s. The strong, 
hefty Highlanders have rolled up some impressive records. 


Rowing is an oldtime sport but the Intercollegiate Rowing 
Association held regattas in 1895 for the first time in Highland. 
A four mile straight course and an observation train ran along the 
west bank. Crews stayed in boarding houses and boat houses of the 
area for about six weeks of training prior to Regatta Day. 


After the big colleges left here in 1951 for courses on the 
Ohio River or at Syracuse, smaller colleges and high schools raced 
from the Marist College boathouses. Some crews are composed of 
women. 


The summers of 1979,1980,1981 and 1982 saw a reduction in the 
number of motor boats on the river due to the high price of fuel... 
Sailboats from the large Clearwater to tiny craft appeared instead. 
Several excursion boats ran regularly, some serving meals. 


As early as the 1930s Carmen Phillips of New Paltz Road was 
running and entered marathon contests in Boston. In the 1980s 
a jogger is a familiar sight. 


Soccer is a new sport around Highland. For a couple of years 
parents, often mothers, guided the youngsters. In 1983 the school 
officially sponsored teams and had a fine reputation. 


The Berean Recreation Park at the crest of Reservoir Road offers 
supervised swimming, tennis, camping, skating, etc. 
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The area's old houses, of course, predate 1883. However, the 
Tillson/Vail house on Vineyard Avenue was rebuilt in 1874 with a 
mansard roof and fancy trimming instead of the original plain colo- 
nial. 


Likewise, John J. Angevine rebuilt the Solomon Ferris house at 
28 Maple Avenue in 1894. He brought discarded doors from a New York 
City bank to install in his house and used the Gay 90's style. After 
Dr. and Mrs. Franklin Welker bought the Benson house at 129 Grand 
Street they enlarged it in 1940. Later Ben Davin remodelled it ex- 
tensively in the 1950s. 


Construction was influenced by the availability of electricity 
about 1920. Within the water district, town water could be piped 
to the houses after 1893, and sewer connections to a public system 
in 1930s. 


Typical new home architecture at the turn of the century would 
be the Florence Teas house at 13 White Street built by Jack Wood 
in 1896 or the house built for Jennie Hasbrouck at 115 Vineyard 
Avenue in 1896. 


The new residential streets show modern construction from 1950- 
75. Juergen Schulton built off Red Top Road on a cliff of the Hud- 
son in 1978. In that area Don Ewing built on Great View Drive, fol- 
lowed by a neighbor, Kelly. William Paladino, Jr. built high on a 
knoll near Perkinsville Road amidst his own apple orchards in 1975. 


In the 1950s Lloyd was the first town in the County to enact a 
zoning ordinance. A Planning Board helps to keep development for 
the best interests of all. 


A house completely heated by solar energy is owned by Maryann 
Herron of Chodikee Lake Road. Burfeindt, electrician, and Frampton, 
architect, are using solar energy to some extent. 


Village View at 1 Grove Street, a senior citizen housing of 
rooms and meals, but no care for sickness, was completed by Cusa 
Brothers in 1980. The Hudson Valley Nursing Center on Route 44/55 
serves sick people. 


Condominium type housing with houses for sale or rent with 
privileges of clubhouse, swimming pool etc. were built by U. S. 
Homes, Inc. and are expanding due to popularity. 


There are organizations for public service and particular 
interests in such numbers the newspaper stopped printing a list. 
The American Legion has its own Hall on Grand Street. The Rod & 
Gun Club has a building on Clearwater Road and the Grange is on the 
old New Paltz Road. The Highland Free Library is available for 
small gatherings and the churches and school accommodate scouts, 
Senior citizen lunches, etc. 
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Lloyd has been blessed with public spirited, well-qualified 
officeholders. 


SUPERVISORS 

1870-1872 Solomon Young Oct. 18, 1928-31 J.W. Feeter 
1872-1873 George W. Pratt 1931-1935 Nathan D. Williams 
1873-1880 Silas Saxton 1935-1940 John F. Wadlin (re- 
1895-1897 Harcourt J. Pratt Baeres to become Assemblyman 
1899-1903 Philip Schantz 1940-1949 Jacob J. Donovan 
1903-1905 A.W. Williams 1950-1964 John J. Gaffney 
1906-1916 Philip Schantz 1964-1965 Harry Weezenaar 
1917-1921 Luther D. Wilklow 1966-1969 Thomas Shay 
1922-1923 Nathan D. Williams 1970-1973 Louis Foscaldi 
1924 to Oct. 3, 1928 (died in of- 1974-1979 Jon P. Decker 

fice) Philip Schantz 1980-1984 William G. Miller, 


Jr. 
OTHER OUTSTANDING LEADERS 





1874 Alden J. Pratt, U. S. Assessor Revenue, 4th Div. 13 Dist. 

1885-8 Philip Schantz, Ulster County Sheriff 

1896 Alex C. Hasbrouck and Theodore Hasbrouck, Coroners 

1917 Philip Schantz, County Treasurer 

1924-32 Harcourt J. Pratt, U. S. Congressman - 1883 Page in State 
Assembly; 1884-90 Clerk's Messenger in State Senate, 1897 
State Assemblyman. 

1932 William Feeter, Under Sheriff 

1933 Philip Elting, Collector of Port of N.Y. and Leader of Ulster 
Co. Repub. Party, 1938 Delegate to State Constitutional Con- 
vention. Mr. Elting was born in Highland, his sister resided 
in the homestead, but he lived in Kingston. 

1950 Philip T. Schantz, Deputy Welfare Comr. of County 

1950-64 John J. Gaffney, Supervisor and Chairman Co. Board. 

1968 County Legislators: Eugene Noe, Daniel Alfonso, James 
Canino, Fred Pizzuto Sr., Fred Pizzuto, Jr. In 1983 
Daniel Alfonso is the only Town of Lloyd resident on the 
County Legislature. 


The town has the convenience of two financial institutions, 
each serving its particular purposes. The commercial bank, the 
First National Bank of Highland, was chartered May 17, 1900 with 
George W. Pratt as President and Charles L. DuBois as Cashier. 
Joseph Alfano built the bank up rapidly after 1949 and the depres- 
sion years. There are branches in Milton, Middlehope and Pough- 
keepsie. In 1973 a second building for Highland, located on 9W, was 
opened with drive-in facilities. That same year it became a subsid- 
iary of the First Empire State Corporation of Buffalo which took 
Joseph Alfano and Stewart T. Schantz as directors. Facilities in- 
clude safe deposit boxes, computer record keeping and modern methods. 


Various savings and loan institutions located in Highland be- 
tween 1892 and 1920 when the Highland Savings & Loan Association 





was chartered by the New York State Banking Department. New state 
legislation in 1980 placed it on a parity with commercial banks in 
offering checking accounts, car loans, home improvement loans, etc. 
John F. Wadlin provided office space for it in his office over 
Maynard's Market and later at 7 Milton Avenue. He managed the assoc- 
iation from 1927 until his death in 1953 at which time Beatrice H. 
Wadlin became manager-treasurer-director. To bring more mortgage 
money available in Highland it merged into the Savings and Loan 
Association of Kingston in 1962 when Mrs. Wadlin was elected a 
director on the Kingston Board, a position she still holds in 1983. 
The Kingston Association along with the First Federal of Poughkeep- 
sie combined to join the Empire of America in 1983 and became the 
manager of the Big E's Hudson Valley Branch. Such alliances are 
characteristic of the present trends in banking. 


Our town has two main cemeteries, one on Vineyard Avenue about 
a mile south of Highland village. This is the oldest and was first 
called Duncomb-Elting or Methodist Cemetery, now called Highland 
Cemetery Association. For some recent years records and funds were 
neglected but by 1980 some dedicated citizens straightened out the 
business and tax tangles. The old caretakers house was removed with 
an administration building for the office, garage and Chapel. Since 
about 1960 Catholic burials have taken place here instead of going 
to St. Peter's in Poughkeepsie, as formerly. 


The other large cemetery is the Union Cemetery of Lloyd on old 
New Paltz Road just east of Plutarch Road. 


There are twenty or more small family cemeteries sprinkled 
throughout the town. Burials in these are no longer permitted by 
the Board of Health. Men from the Junior Chamber of Commerce 
worked with the town historian to place marker signs on each. 


The riverfront was devastated by fire in 1882. New Paltz Land- 
ing, near the present Mariner's Harbor, had been shipping bluestone 
and granite to New York City, bricks and cement, grains, fruit, fire- 
wood, cooperage products, ice, butter, farm produce, manufactured 
iron plows etc., when in May 1882 the docks, warehouses, stores and 
homes burned along the river front. The name of Highland had been 
officially adopted by the post office in 1865, up the hill on higher 
ground, and many businesses relocated there after the fire. 


Besides fire, Highland experienced a flood in 1954 of the Milton 
Avenue area where the street crosses the Twallfskill. That stream 
became clogged and overflowed its banks flooding basements, roadbed 
and lower floors of adjacent buildings. 


Other fires which have reshaped the business community have been: 
March 17, 1891 -- The east side of Vineyard Ave. opposite the 


side of the Methodist Church and extending 600 feet south. 
Poughkeepsie Steamer #4 came on a flatcar over the railroad 
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bridge to help. This fire influenced the citizens to form 
a water company in 1893 and then in 1895 a fire company. 


1904 -- Bellevue Villa (hotel) burned. 


1920 -- Starr's woodworking factory on Vineyard Avenue opposite 
Reservoir Road 

1935 -- Theatre Building, restaurant, electric store and apart- 
ments. 


1943 -- October 30, twenty seven tank cars derailed from N.Y., 
N.H. R.R. near Pratt's Mills. Three houses and a barn burned. 


1948 -- January 28, Highland Hardware site where an electric 
store was located, Wilcox dry goods, Grand Union grocery and a 
Lodge Hall burned but hydrants saved the remaining buildings. 


1948 -- February, Ganse Building housing Library and Health 
Center. Great loss of valuable records and maps. 


1951 -- August, Grange on old New Paltz Road burned but prompt- 
ly rebuilt. 


1969 -- December, Johnston Coal Yard - not restored, Pratt 
Lumber bought. 


1970 -- Rocking Horse Ranch - House guests sheltered and fed in 
High School overnight on Hollow Road. 


ie -- August, Blanc, formerly Terwilliger, crate factory on 
556 


1976 -- June 17, Applewood, hotel and apartments, North Road. 


1976 -- June - Extensive gas spill, but no fire at River gas 
storage tanks. 


1977 -- January 25 - Teddy's Frosted Foods, 9W and Haviland Rd. 


1977 -- February - Fiscella farm cold storage and barn, Vineyard 
Avenue. 


1977 -- October - Milano Garage, North Road & 9W - rebuilt 
across road. 


1979 -- April 24 - Buildings along east side Vineyard Avenue, 
including Savings & Loan office, Fogle Drug, Martin's candy 
and paper store, Schoonmaker clothing store, hairdresser, 
bakery, restaurant, apartments and smoke damage to Highland 
Hardware. 





By 1893 we had participated in the Revolutionary War, the War 
of 1812, the Mexican War of 1845 and the Civil War. 


When the Spanish American War erupted in 1898 a volunteer from 
the Town of Lloyd might join Company K of Poughkeepsie, Company L 
of Newburgh, Company I of Middletown or the 51st Artillery of the 
National Guard of Kingston. There was no draft. The discharge pa - 
pers of Augustus Taylor dated January 25, 1899 are in the historian's 
office. Some men served in the Hawaiian Islands and even some in the 
Philippines. The heavy wool uniforms were not suitable to the hot 
climate and typhoid ravaged the companies K and L so badly they were 
mustered out February 22, 1899 without paying a bonus. The monthly 
pay was $15.60 with a promise of a $6.00 per month pension, but that 
was delayed 20-30 years! 


The historian's office has a file on each war in which we parti- 
cipated and for World War I of 1914 there are many newspapers and 
letters from the boys overseas. Local people prepared and forwarded 
all sorts of knit goods and supplies. The churches became infirma- 
ries for the local flu epidemic of those years. The bronze monument 
at the base of the flagpole on the Methodist Church lawn lists our 
servicemen. That is a memorial presented by Congressman Harcourt J. 
Pratt of Highland. 


A list of World War II soldiers is in the bronze memorial 
book/plaque on the wall inside the Town Hall. It covers the years 
1941 to 1945. 


It seemed very soon thereafter, 1950-1953, when men were call- 
ed to serve again for the Korean Conflict. That service took them 
to various parts of the world besides in Korea with many serving 
years but not once seeing Korea. 


The Vietnam involvement lasted from August 1964 to August 1973. 
In the latter year the Exchange Club erected a wooden honor roll 
near the town hall where those who served are listed. However, in 
1983 this monument was replaced by one made of stone and a capsule 
of local artifacts was buried at the site. The two casualties, L.P. 
Iorio and Robert Johnson, are honored by the Johnson-Iorio Park on 
the river bank at the east end of Haviland Road. 


The Town of Lloyd has been the home of some illustrious citi- 
zens. Four, picked from the many, illustrate the twentieth century 
caliber of manhood in the town. Harcourt J. Pratt was the Republi- 
can Congressman from the 27th Congressional District from 1924-1932. 
His lumber yard and business interests were important in the growth 
of Highland. 


William H. Maynard, Sr., was a citizen of the community being 
president of the Board of Education, Director of the Savings & 
Loan Association and appraiser, trustee of the Methodist Church, 
Commander of the American Legion from World War I in which he had 
served in the Navy, Fire Chief for a great many years and a local 
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merchant. 


John F. Wadlin held political office of Supervisor and was 
Chairman of the County Board of Supervisors. He was Ulster County's 
Assemblyman from 1940-1953 where he was chairman of the joint com- 
mittee of Senators and Assemblymen dealing with Labor Relations. 
That included the first state regulation of strikes by public em- 
ployees, notably teachers and also protective measures for children 
working. Jack was a lawyer primarily, but operated the young Sav- 
ings & Loan Association from his office and also developed an exten- 
sive insurance agency. 


John J. Gaffney was Supervisor of the Town of Lloyd from 1950 
to 1964. A teacher, farmer, fruit merchant and family man, Gaffney 
worked for the town unceasingly, helping Lloyd to enact the first 
zoning ordinance in Ulster County, backing the construction of the 
Town Hall on Church Street and helping to form the Recreation Park 
on Reservoir Road. 


These and others are citizens of which Lloyd is very proud. 


Life in Lloyd has changed drastically during the last century. 
At home many chores are electrified -- refrigeration, laundry, clean- 
ing and cooking. Prepared foods have replaced meals made from 
scratch. Those facts enabled women to work outside the home which 
created a new lifestyle for everyone. 


Population growth has slowed from the standpoint of the number 
of children in families, but influx of people working within driving 
distance is ever increasing. The extended family of several genera- 
tions under one roof is rare. Grandma has her own independent apart- 
ment elsewhere and the nursing homes care for the dependent. The new- 
ly married may be housed in a trailer. 


Small grocers have been swallowed by the giant supermarkets. 
The small, general farm is no longer feasible in Lloyd because King 
Apple uses machines and coolers which only a large operation can 
support. 


Medical care is provided by specialists. The loss of the 
family doctor is felt so keenly that there is a movement to train 
new doctors in that field. Emphasis is on prevention, immunization 
and if necessary, lab tests for diagnosis. Patients who are really 
Sick go to the hospital or nursing home. 


Entertainment by radio, television and movies has all come 
since 1900. Also, the telephone with the telegraph a few years 
prior to that. 


Traffic on the Hudson River diminished because railroads and 
F trucks took over the hauling, but large tanksfull of oil and gaso- 
line still use the cheaper water route. Some sand and gravel, auto 
parts ships and a weekly banana boat use the water. Small pleasure 
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craft, gasoline driven, are expensive but that hasn't stopped many 
even though more sail boats now appear. Several excursion type 
boats, sometimes serving meals, have been reintroduced and a modi- 
fied Dayliner reaches from New York City to our bridges before turn- 
ing around. 


The two car family is quite the usual thing and driving a con- 
siderable distance to work is the accepted pattern. 


A century ago there were not many public eating places. The 
hot dog stand came and went but luncheonettes, diners and short 
order fare like Burger King are plentiful. Now you can pick up al- 
most any kind of food to take home including hot dogs, Chinese 
dishes, tacos or pizzas. In 1900 who ate "brunch" or was irivited 
out for an ethnic meal of almost any nationality? A hundred years 
ago your language did not include a moped, a disco, a beauty salon, 
a Dairy Queen or a Colonel Sanders. In 1983 life seems improved and 
more abundant but certainly at a much faster pace. 





Vineyard Avenue, Highland, New York, Mid-1900s. 
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HISTORICAL MARKERS IN TOWN 


ULSTER COUNTY- on west end Mid-Hudson bridge 


TOWN OF LLOYD ORGANIZED HERE 
HIGHLAND LANDING 

ELTING HOMESTEAD 

PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 

Site of COLONEL DEYO HOME 

ELTING'S LANDING 

01d STONE HOUSE (Marone) 
REVOLUTIONARY DRILL FIELD 

JACOB J. HASBROUCK STONE HOUSE 1846 
FAMILY CEMETERIES ON ELEVEN SITES MARKED 
WITH ALL-WEATHER WOOD SIGNS 


YELVERTON HOUSE - OLDEST FRAME HOUSE IN 
ULSTER COUNTY 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


N.Y.S. Education Dept. 
Town Board of Lloyd 
N.Y.S. Education Dept. 
N.Y.S. Education Dept. 
NeY.S. Education Dept. 
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N.Y.S. Education Dept. 
N.Y.S. Education Dept. 
N.Y.S. Education Dept. 
Ulster Co. Landmark 

Com mission 

Jr. Chamber of Commerce 
under direction of Town 
Historian 

Has historic designation 
of N.Y.S. Dept. of Parks, 
Recreation & Preservation 
and awaiting listing on 


Federal Register. Town 
Board will supply plaque. 


Times and Tales of the Town of Lloyd by Beatrice Hasbrouck Wadlin 


Poems from Platt Binnewater by Warren G. Sherwood 


Materials in Town of Lloyd Historian's office such as: 
Letters from Kittie Roberts to Dr. Charles Roberts, 
Local newspapers, microfilmed 1930-80 et al., 


Subject clipping files, manuscripts, 


Picture files. 


New Paltz Landing by Beatrice Hasbrouck Wadlin, 1981 





Ulster County Business Directory of 1872. 


History of Ulster County by Nathaniel Sylvester 





Old Gravestones of Ulster County by Poucher and Terwilliger 





Historic New Paltz by Kenneth E. Hasbrouck, 1959 


Town of Lloyd Minute and Record Books from 1845 to present. 
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TOWN OF MARBLETOWN 
by Dorothy E. Pratt, Town Historian 


After the bark peelers had completed their work at the leather 
tanneries of the eighteenth century, and left the land, the new 
growth became saplings. This provided work for another generation of 
men. The mountains changed from the soft wood of the hemlocks to the 
hard woods of the birches (white, black and yellow). The sugar maple, 
ash, chestnut, butternut, red oak, and hickory were used to make 
chairs, which meant small chair factories sprung up in the hills. 


In the Town of Marbletown, hoop making became a very large 
industry, furnishing wooden hoops for binding kegs, casks, and bar- 
rels. At Kripplebush, Theodore Wilklow distributed on the ‘average of 
fifteen to eighteen million hoops a year. The hoop shavers were 
usually paid about $3.50 per 1,000 hoops. Some of his hoops traveled 
to the great flour mills of Minneapolis, as well as our local markets 
for cement on the Delaware and Hudson Canal. 


Other coopers of Kripplebush were Peter Conner, John H. Smith, 
Charles Wager, and George Barnhart, who also had a general merchandise 
store. The Wilklows were general merchants, (Isaac and Theodore), and 
ran the local post office, which meant the people would stop there for 
their mail, as well as produce. Edward Wager was a grocer who may 
have worked for the Wilklow families. 


To help in the making of the barrels and kegs, there were at 
least three stave and heading mills in Kripplebush. Records name 
John F. Baker, Lucas Barley (who also had a saw mill), and John 
Lyons (who owned grist, saw, stave, and heading mills). Lyons also 
worked at coopering, so he may have hired some of the local carpenters 
to help him, such as Henry J. Conner, Sr., and Henry J. Conner, Jr., 
along with Jacob Lyons, DeWitt C. Oakley and John James Sparling. 


Traveling in those days was by shank's mare, horseback, coach 
or carriage. The local carriage maker was Hiram D. Wood, who probably 
hired the same carpenters to help him. Travelers who came to Kripple- 
bush or Lyonsville could stay at the Lyonsville Corners Hotel, owned 
by Peter Longendyke, who was a boot and shoemaker by trade. Another 
hotel was owned by Jacob Wood and was located near the top of the 
Lyonsville hill. 


The two blacksmiths, Moses Van Leuven and Henry TenHagen, lived 
in the village, as well as Albert Adams, who kept the only saloon in 
Kripplebush. 


By 1880, women were allowed to vote and hold office on school 
matters, the same as the men. Grover Cleveland, a Democrat, was 
Governor of New York State in 1883 and by 1885, he was the President 
of the United States. The automobile had changed our way of living. 
Trucks, with merchandise from the big cities, could reach the smaller 
villages. The city dwellers came to the country to relax in our local 
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boarding houses and hotels. 


One such hotel was the Rock Cliff House of High Falls. It was 
owned by William D. Quick and his wife. They bought it in 1895 and 
operated it until 1949. Then their daughter, Marguerite Quick, ran 
the hotel for a few years. She, in turn, sold it to her brother, 
William S. Quick, and his wife, Lillian. 


In the early 1900s Rock Cliff House became a very important 
part of that community. At that time, the New York water supply was 
building the reservoir at Ashokan, and many of the engineers boarded 
at the Rock Cliff House. The Chief Engineer, R.J. Ridgeway, was a 
frequent visitor, as two shafts--Number 5 and 8-- were located in 
High Falls. After the reservoir was completed, many of the young 
engineers went on to fame and fortune. One, Sam Rosoff, who later 
was famous for subway building, came back each year to visit the 
Quicks. 


During World War I, Rock Cliff House again came into prominence. 
The soldiers from the Albany division, who were guarding the aqueduct, 
made the House their Battalion Headquarters. There was always much 
excitement when the Top Brass of the Army visited High Falls. Rev- 
eille was played each morning and taps each night, at the raising 
and lowering of the flag, with all the assemblage present. 


The following poem was written by J.A. Dargan, July 23, 1916, 
and dedicated to the Rock Cliff House and proprietor, William D. 
Quick: 


I hate to leave the Rock Cliff House, I like the old 
place so. 

Everywhere it's full of rest, no matter where you go. 

The swimming hole, down by the creek, of all I liked 
the best. 

It gave me comfort from the heat, and added to my rest. 

The host and hostess, charming folks, made pals of all 
the guests. 

And added to the peace and health of which I came in quest 

I'll say the best of all my gains, were the precious jewels 
I found, 

Each one beyond its price in gold, you'll find none in the 
ground. 

Such things have dross and alloy, whereas what I found there 
was health, 

Contentment, Peace and Rest, a friendly vacant chair. 

I'll cherish these fond memories as through life I go. 

Good Bye, Good Luck, God Bless you all, Gee I hate to go. 


Later, William and Lillian Quick sold the hotel to Charles and 
Dorothy Parker, who are the proprietors today. 


Up the Mohonk Road from High Falls, you would find Lake Mohonk, 
on the point of the Towns of Marbletown, New Paltz, and Rochester. 


















































High Falls, N.Y. 


Rock Cliff House, 








Bevier House - Ulster County Historical Society, Marbletown, 


N.Y. 
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It was established in 1869, when Albert K. Smiley and Alfred H. 
Smiley bought the original Mohonk property of 310 acres from John 
F. Stokes. Today, it contains over 5,280 acres of land, purchased 
from the surrounding farmers. 


This hotel is like an oasis in the desert, yet located high 
in the Shawangunk Mountains - a legacy which many generations will 
enjoy, a lasting tribute to the foresight of the Smiley brothers 
and their families. 


Other hotels at the turn of the century were the Monumental 
Hotel, owner Abram Constable, and the Union Hotel, owned and run by 
Mrs. Julia Donoven. ¢ 


' The Delaware and Hudson Canal was very important to the folks 
who lived in High Falls. It provided work for many families because, 
of the 110 locks in the Canal, eight of them were at High Falls. 
Wages for the average worker, lock tender, shoveller, repairman, 
and general employee were $1.20 to $1.50 a day. 


The boat owners were their own bosses and received from 75¢ to 
$1.05 a ton for coal carried from the mines. This meant approximate- 
ly $100.00 a trip, which represented considerable buying power before 
1900. 

J 


Canal boats were built by the company at the cost of $800 to 
$1200. The boats were then sold to the canalers for $1500 to $1700 
with the average life of a boat to be about six years. 


The coal that had given the canal its start was the prime factor 
in bringing about its end. The railroad became the answer to year- 
round transportation. 


North River Blue Stone was sold by the firm of Maxwell and 
Bears. The owners were Albert Beers, James C. Beers, and John Max- 
well. Delafield and Delafield (later, Delafield and Baxter Company) 
shipped cement from the High Falls area. D. A. Barnhart was their 
clerk, and the Barnhart family later had their cement company. 


On the canal, Judson C. Fiero and Stephen Yaple, each had their 
canal stores where they sold merchandise to the canalers as they 
went through the locks. One collector at High Falls was Jacob L. 
> Snyder. At this time the general merchants named in the records were: 
: Paris Gray, Charles L. Hardenbergh, Israel H. Snyder, Frederick 0. 
Norton, and Isaac Hasbrouck, who had Sill Goetchius as his clerk. 


Charles Hoehing had the only saloon in the village, with 
Lansing Terwilliger as his bartender. Hasbrouck Freer was a wool 
buyer, Kate M. Minor, a milliner and dressmaker, while the local 
j shoemaker was Charles Burget. Anthony Duym was a baker and confec- 
7 tioner. Pianos, melodeons and sewing machines were sold by Joseph 
Wilkinson, dealer. 
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The Postmasters of the Village of High Falls were: Frederick 
0. Norton - 17 October 1870; Silas Snyder - 5 August 1885; Thomas 
Snyder - 3 May 1889; DeWitt Stokes - 29 May 1893; Simon R. Keator - 
10 July 1897; Thomas Snyder - 22 January 1902; Augusta Schoonmaker - 
23 December 1913; LeRoy Krom - 30 August 1922; Elsa D. Hart - 21 
August 1935, and Eli Zwick - 16 July 1962. 


The Postmasters of the Village of Stone Ridge were: John 
Lounsberry, 1875-1880; Richard Lounsberry, 1880-1892; William Louns- 
berry, 1892-1896; Frank Davis, 1896-1912; Harry S. Palen, 1912-1920; 
Frank Davis, 1920-1932; Sarah Lounsberry, 1832-1961; John Davis, 1961- 
1978; and George M. Darcy, July 13, 1979. 


In the year 1950, nearly all theelementary achools in the 

Town of Marbletown became centralized. The small schools at Stone 
Ridge, Peak, Vly, Lomontville, Atwood, Pacama, Marbletown, Rock or 
Oak Grove, Kripplebush, Lyonsville, High Falls, and Alligerville 
joined before the school year's end. The Marbletown Central School 
District moved into its new nine-classroom brick building in Stone 
Ridge in 1952. In 1956, Marbletown Central School combined with 
other schools in the Rondout Valley to become the Rondout Valley 
Central School District, as it is now known. 


The officers of the Rondout Valley Central School District, 
Board of Education in 1983 are: Wayne F. Kelder - President, 
Katherine K. Wagenfohr - Vice-President. Other board members in- 
| clude Betty Abu-Gheida, Clara Margaret Booth, George R. Mathews, 
Anita W. Peck, Horace Sarr, Steven D. Schoonmaker, and Charlotte 
A. Woods. 


H. Ross O'Sullivan is Superintendent, Arnold J. Gottesman- 
Director of Instruction and Student Services, Peter W. Zegel- 
} Director of Fleet, Plant, Maintenance and Security. Philip Buon- 
figlio-Director of Elementary Instruction, and Dennis T. Geisler- 
Business Administrator. 


The Administrators of the following schools in the district 
are: Rondout Valley High School, James L. Vetucci-Principal, Thomas 
Sheldon-Assistant Principal. Rondout Valley Middle School, Upper 
House (Grades 7 and 8), Michael Polcari-Principal, Lower House 
(grades 5 and 6) E. Robert Fuhr-Principal. Marbletown Elementary 
School, Riina Childs-Teaching Principal. Rosendale Elementary 
School, Richard Baker-Teaching Principal. Kerhonkson Elementary 
School, Sara Skalla-Teaching Principal, Accord Elementary School- 
Barbara Million-Teaching Principal. 


Who can say which year is or was the most important in the his- 
tory of our town? Each century has had many happenings that influenc- 
ed that generation, plus left its mark on the future. 


The founding of the Ulster County Community College, at Stone 
Ridge, is a memorial to the foresight of the men and women, who were 
instrumental in establishing it in the Town of Marbletown. 











The following brief history, by Gordon L. Kidd, Director of 
Library Services of the Ulster County Community College, gives us 
a resume of the first twenty years. 

Dorothy E. Pratt 


Ulster County Community College 





by Gordon L. Kidd 


In the late 1950s and early 1960s, many concerned citizens 
of Ulster County felt a need for the development of a community 
college to support the post-secondary needs of the County. And, 
with the overwhelming public support expressed in the November 
1961, referendum which passed by over a two-and-a-half to one mar- 
gin, Ulster County Community College became a legal entity. The 
College Board of Trustees met for the first time on April 15, 1962, 
and among the Board's initial goals, two were predominant - to 
select a president for the new college, and to select a permanent 
site for the College campus. 


With the selection of Dr. Dale B. Lake in September of 1962, 
they did accomplish the first of these objectives. 


The second main goal -- the site selection for the permanent 
campus -- was achieved when it was decided that ninety acres of 
gently sloping meadow lands and apple orchards in the Village of 
Stone Ridge in the Town of Marbletown would become the home of the 
County's College. 


The setting is most appropriate and inspiring for an institution 
of higher education as the location to the west is one in which the 
land falls away and then rises up sharply to become the beautiful 
Catskill Mountains; and to the east, the land again flows down to a 
valley and rises to the Shawangunk Mountains. 


The site -- originally known as the Leggett-Davenport-Van Winkle 
properties -- was made up of a gift of approximately 35 acres from 
Mrs. France Leggett; approximately 24 acres donated by Thomas Daven- 
port; and the remaining acreage was purchased from Mrs. Margaret Van 
Winkle by a group of concerned local citizens who donated this land 
to the Board of Trustees. 


Ground-breaking for the campus took place on July 21, 1965, while 
the College itself, which had begun classes in September of 1963, was 
located in temporary quarters at the historic old Ulster Academy 
building on West Chestnut Street in Kingston. 


And in September, 1967, the first four buildings of the campus 
master plan were completed and ready for occupancy. 


By 1972, the campus had grown to eight buildings and had expand- 
ed its size from the 90 acres to 165 acres. And the names selected 
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for these buildings reflect the rich, cultural heritage of Ulster 
County and the Mid-Hudson area. 


The John Burroughs Science Building was named after one of 
America's greatest naturalists who lived for many ‘years at his 
famous retreat "Slabsides," located in West Park. 


The George Clinton Administration Building honors the memory 
of New York's first constitutional Governor who served in that 
capacity for seven terms and later was elected Vice-President of the 
United States for two terms. He is buried in the cemetery of the Old 
Dutch Church in Kingston. 


The Jacob A. Hasbrouck Building was named for one of the 
original settlers of Stone Ridge and for his family which figured 
prominently in the story of Ulster County. Jacob A. Hasbrouck was 
a well-to-do farmer who served in the American Revolution and held 
several public offices. Other prominent family members include Major 
Jacob J. Hasbrouck, a State Senator; Colonel Josiah Hasbrouck, a 
Congressman who was a close friend of Andrew Jackson; and Jacob M. 
Hasbrouck, a prominent New Paltz merchant who served as Treasurer of 
Ulster County. 


The Macdonald DeWitt Library is dedicated to the prominent 
Kingston attorney who was a founding member of the College's Board 
of Trustees for his many contributions to furthering higher education 
in Ulster County, and for his substantial philanthropic gifts for the 
construction of the Library, the purchase of the residence of the 
President of the College, and for monies earmarked for scholarship 
funds. 


The John Vanderlyn Hall, which among its other facilities, con- 
tains the College's Art Gallery and Theater, commemorates the 19th 
Century Kingston artist, a protege of Aaron Burr, and who was well 
known for both his historical portraits and for his neoclassical 
work, and was probably the first American artist to study in France. 
He was born in Kingston in 1775 and died there in 1852. 


The Jacob Hardenbergh Building honors a well-known resident of 
Ulster County who was born in Rosendale and became the first Presi- 
dent of what became Rutgers University. He was the grandson of Major 
Johannes Hardenbergh, the recipient of the Hardenbergh Patent in 1708. 


The Algonquin ClassroomBuilding honors the Native Americans who 
were the inhabitants of the Mid-Hudson area at the time of the coming 
to the New World of the Dutch, French and English. 


Even the name selected for the Senate Gymnasium, and the nick- 
name of the College's athletic teams "The Senators," reflect the 
historical significance of Ulster County as both honor the Senate 
House in Kingston where the first constitutional Senate in New York 
State met in 1777. 
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Dr. Lake served as College President from 1962 to 1967; he was 
followed by Dr. George B. Erbstein from 1967 to 1974; and, in 1974, 
Robert T. Brown became the third President of the College. 


Since 1963, the College has developed a number of curricular 
offerings that are reflective of the needs and interests of the people 
and employers of Ulster County. Over 25,000 students have enrolled 
in a variety of programs that range from one-year diploma courses, 
to two-year career and/or technical programs designed for specific 
employment opportunities, to transfer programs which allow students 
to take the first two years of a Baccalaureate degree program at a 
location near their homes at a cost substantially below feur-year 
institutions. 


As examples, these areas of study range from Criminal Justice, 
to Nursing, to Business Administration, to Data Processing, to Engi- 
neering Technologies, to the traditional first two years of a Liberal 
Arts degree. And through its Advisory Councils, the College keeps up 
with the changing needs of local industries and employers, and there- 
fore the curricular offerings are constantly reviewed and revised to 
reflect the educational needs of the people of Ulster County. 


In addition to the traditional classroom learning process, 
the College also attempts to serve the citizens of the County who 
look to the College for leadership in the areas of arts and the 
sciences and community services. The College is constantly working 
to make the Stone Ridge campus a cultural and social center for all 
the people. Each year, over 70,000 local residents attend a variety 
of events or make use of College facilities that range from access 
to materials in the Macdonald DeWitt Library, the College Skills Cen- 
ter, the annual Renaissance Faire held each spring, dramatic and 
musical presentations, especially the Summer Theater, concerts and 
recitals by the Music Department, lectures by prominent, contempor- 
ary speakers, athletic events, etc. In addition, the college makes 
its facilities available to various community interest groups that 
can range from Senior Citizens, to debates among political candidates, 
to county-wide athletic or musical contests, to an annual meeting of 
the Ulster County Legislature on Campus. 


Also the College reaches out to the community from the Stone 
Ridge campus by offering credit programs in such areas as Kingston, 
Ellenville, Saugerties, Boiceville and Highland-Marlboro. A wide 
variety of credit-free courses are offered both on-campus and off. 
And the College even offers credit courses and educational program- 
ming through local television stations. 


Thus the College attempts to be reflective of the community which 
called it into being; it pays homage to the rich historical and cul- 
tural traditions of Ulster County; it attempts to meet the education- 
al requirements of an evergrowing student body; and it looks forward 
with the county to growth and development of all the natural resources 
of the Mid-Hudson area. 





Stone Ridge Library 
by Elsie Weglarz 


The Stone Ridge Library, a well-known landmark on Route 209 
in the center of the hamlet of Stone Ridge ten miles south of 
Kingston, was chartered on June 17, 1909, as a free public library 
by the Regents of the University of the State of New York. 


The original library building, a charming stone and frame 
house built in 1770, was a gift to the community from Julia Has- 
brouck Dwight to be used as a library in memory of her parents, 
Julia Lawrence and Garret Decker Hasbrouck. In May, 1980,*the Stone 
Ridge Library Association dedicated a new wing in the Wood-Elmendorf 
house immediately south of the library with a handsome wood and glass 
addition joining the two historic buildings. 


Funds for the expansion program came from an endowment bequest 
to the library from Alberta Davis, native Stone Ridge resident and 
a longtime area teacher. 


Mrs. Edward Van Winkle (Matilda Cantine) was the first librar- 
ian and a member of the governing Board of Trustees from the library's 
incorporation in 1909 until 1934. Stone Ridge librarians through the 
years included: Susan Hasbrouck, 1934-1940; Fred Wicklow, 1940-1943; 
Anna Budenback, 1943-1950; Myrtle Strong, 1950-1951; Mary Davenport, 
1951-1964, and Marjorie Hasbrouck, 1964 to the present. 


The founding Board of Trustees of seven members were, in addi- 
tion to Matilda VanWinkle, Wilmer MacNair, James Cantine, Charles 
Hardenbergh, John H. Palen, Della Clark, and Francis Leggett. Today, 
the library is governed by a board of 12 trustees with three trustees 
elected to four year terms at the Association's annual meeting held 
each year in October. 


The dedication and enthusiasm Mrs. VanWinkle brought to her 
position as librarian provided the impetus to make the library the 
vital force in the community which it has remained. She also estab- 
lished a tradition of warmth and friendliness which has made the 
Stone Ridge Library a true community center. And her successors have 
continued the standards she set for dedication, enthusiasm and service. 


Strong community support is a tradition of this library and this 
is as evident in the 1980's as it was when the Mormel Club met at the 
library over 70 years ago to help their leader, Mrs. VanWinkle, with 
necessary tasks and to walk her home when the library closed for the 
day. For most of the members of this group of Campfire Girls their 
experience as teenagers led to a lifetime of interest and support for 
the Stone Ridge Library. Mormel Club members honored at an open 
house at the library in 1974 for their years of service included Ruth 
Roosa, Margaret Osterhoudt, Ruth Basten, Margaret Basten, Ida Ransom, 
Margaret Van Winkle and Amy Hardenbergh. 
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Stone Ridge Library, Stone Ridge, N.Y. 
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Financing for the library in its early years came from gifts, 
contributions, and volunteer fund raising and this support still 
makes up a substantial part of the annual budget. The major fund- 
raiser today is the annual Stone Ridge Library Fair, first held on 
the library grounds in 1948. Each June volunteers donate hundreds 
of hours to the popular event which draws attendance from all over 
Ulster County and beyond. Members of the Stone Ridge Library Assoc- 
iation also provide important financial aid with voluntary dues each 
year. 


In 1938, the library received its first grant for $100 from the 
Town of Marbletown. At the present time the library receives public 
grants from the towns of Marbletown and Rochester as well as Ulster 
County. 


Incorporated in 1909 to serve a community of 600 persons, this 
up-to-date library now provides complete library services 30 hours 
weekly for the Town of Marbletown and the northern half of the neigh- 
boring Town of Rochester - an area with a total population of 7000 
persons. 


The unique library complex reflects the history of this area 
in its two historic stone buildings. The original building was built 
by Edward Lounsbery around 1770 and was purchased from the Lounsbery 
family by Cornelius Hasbrouck in 1859. The building passed in turn to 
his brother, Garret Decker Hasbrouck, in 1865 and was the childhood 
home of Julia Hasbrouck Dwight. 


Two original fireplaces as well as hardware and woodwork date 
to the house's construction. The unusual floor plan is highlighted 
by a large entrance hall with the typical two-section Dutch door 
and a bannistered stairway rising to a turn at the halfway landing. 


The main entrance today is through the connecting unit joining 
the original building to the Wood-Elmendorf House which the library 
bought in 1978. This house was built in the early 1800's with Dr. 
Isaac S. Hasbrouck as the earliest confirmed resident. A porch and 
Victorian dormer as well as interior trim and woodwork were added to 
the house apparently sometime after a court-ordered sale in 1868 when 
the property was described as".. fences very much out of repair and 
the buildings old." 


Fillmore and Mary Wood bought the house in 1890 and it remained 
in the family until the deaths of the two Wood daughters, Jennie Sut- 
ton and Grace Elmendorf. Merton and Rita Blanchard of Stone Ridge 
purchased the house in 1974 and later sold it to the library. 


Bevier House 


The Bevier House, headquarters of the Ulster County Historical 
Society, is situated about seven miles from the city limits of Kings- 
ton, on the northwest side of the highway leading in a southwesterly 
direction from Kingston to Ellenville. In Colonial times known as 
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the King's Highway or Old Mine Road. 


Louis Bevier, son of the patentee, obtained the house from Peter 
Van Leuven. He in turn has purchased from Captain Richard Brodhead 
and Captain Joris Middagh, Trustees of the Town of Marbletown at that 
time. 





Louis Bevier, who bought the property, married Elizabeth Has- 
brouck, daughter of the New Paltz Patentee, Jean Hasbrouck, Two years 
later, their only son was born (Louis Bevier, 1717-1772). During his 
life, this Louis Bevier held many town offices, married Esther DuBois, 
daughter of Philip DuBois. The next occupant, David Bevier (1746- 
1822) married Marie Hasbrouck, daughter of Col. Abraham Hasbrouck of 
Kingston. During David's lifetime he rebuilt the house. 


Louis Bevier, David's son, married Marie Elting, daughter of 
Cornelius Elting of Hurley. This Louis Bevier served as a Captain 
in the War of 1812 and died young, leaving his widow with eight child- 
ren and a large farm. Her only son, Louis Bevier (1822-1911), attend- 
ed the Kinderhook Academy, and all her daughters went to finishing 
schools. 


In 1870, Louis Bevier made extensive alterations in the house. 
Up to that time there had been one large center hall into which the 
front door opened, and which extended from the front of the house to 
the rear where, at the left rear wall, there was a stairway leading 
to the floor above. This was removed, and in the middle of the hall 
Louis Bevier built the present broad staircase and a partition divid- 
ing the room in two. 


He made other alterations; and after his death in 1911 the house 
was occupied by his daughters. On the death of the survivor of them, 
it was donated to the Ulster County Historical Society by the grand- 
children of Louis Bevier, the then owners, Mrs. Ralph G. Wright, Mrs. 
Elisabeth B. Hamilton, and Louis B. Bevier. 


The house, when first acquired, was in need of repair, and the 
trustees, particularly Mrs. E. Crane Chadbourne, made extensive re- 
pairs and improvements. The current President is Mr. Herbert H. Cut- 
ler of Kingston, New York. 


Churches 


The places of worship in the Town of Marbletown, 1983, are as 
follows: Marbletown Reformed Church, Stone Ridge, N.Y., Rev. Gordon 
Alderink, Pastor; North Marbletown Reformed Church, Route 209, site 
of the first Reformed Church in the town in 1743, Lay preacher, Mr. 
Harold Kane, Pastor; Community Reformed Church of High Falls, Mohonk 
Road, High Falls, N.Y., Rev. Conley Zomermaand, Pastor; Rondout Valley 
United Methodist Church, Route 209 and Schoonmaker Lane, Stone Ridge, 
N.Y., Rev. John E. Capen, Pastor; Kripplebush United Methodist Church, 
Cooper Street, Kripplebush, N.Y., Rev. John E. Capen, Pastor; Christ 
the King Episcopal Church, Route 213, Stone Ridge, N.Y., The Rev. 
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Paul E. Parker, Rector; Roman Catholic Mission Church of High Falls, 
New York, on Kennedy Lane, Fr. Gerard Bliss, Priest in charge; Assem- 
bly of God, Hurley Mountain Road, Lomontville, N.Y., Rev. Frank Lewis, 
Paster; Pilgrim Holiness Church, Route 209, Stone Ridge, N.Y., Rev. 
Jude E. Park, Pastor; Lyonsville Reformed Church, Bone Hollow Road, 
Lyonsville, N.Y., Rev. Henry Weitmann, Supply Pastor; Vly Evangelical 
Fellowship Church, Scarwan Road, the Vly, Marbletown, N.Y. Rev. Paul 
Canady, Pastor. 


Ulster County Genealogical Society 





The first meeting of the Ulster County Genealogical Society was 
held on March 16th, 1972, at the Community Church of High Falls, 
Ulster County, New York. This meeting was led by the two women respon- 
sible for starting the idea, Jean Haynes Finch, and Dorothy E. Pratt, 
both of the villageof Stone Ridge, New York. 


Those attending the first meeting were, Mrs. Ruth (Willard A.) 
Burke, Dorothy G. Steuding, Millie Beatty Robinson, Esther Gysson, 
Alice L. Barmann, Sue Barmann, Kenneth K. Clark, Alvina Renar, Olive 
Adams, Dorothy E. Smith, Vyra Van Heusen, Mary Pearson, Jennie Groves, 
Marjorie Tillson Cross, Shirley Smede, Donald G. Ross, Elaine Odell, 
dean Haynes Finch, and Dorothy E. Pratt. 


Marbletown Rescue Squad 


The Rondout Valley Lions Club formed a local First Aid Unit in 
1961, to meet the need for better emergency service. Mr. and Mrs. 
William Weber of High Falls were charter members. Both helped with 
this new beginning of what later became the Marbletown Rescue Squad. 
After the death of her husband, Harriet devoted many years to our 
Rescue Squad. Also, being President of the Ulster County Ambulance 
Association and Chairman of the Ulster County Emergency Medical Ser- 
vices Council, she was given the Ulster County Senior Citizens of the 
Year Award July 1983. We owe much to her perseverance and work in 
Keeping the squad alive in the lean years. 


Fire Companies 
The Fire Companies of Marbletown are the Vly-Atwood Fire Company, 
North Marbletown Fire Company, Stone Ridge Fire Company, High Falls 
Fire Company, Kripplebush-Lyonsville Fire Company, and the Lomontville 
Fire Company. 


D. & H. Canal Historical Society 





The D. & H. Canal Historical Society held its opening meeting 
om Monday, March 21, 1966. The first officers were John Novi, Presi- 
Gent; Mrs. John Pagliaroni, Secretary; Mrs. Edwin Tetlow, Vice-Presi- 
Gent and Clarence Hansen, Treasurer. Directors were Romeo Muller, Dr. 
Virgil DeWitt, Edward F. Grady and John Wilkie, Chairman. The object 
of the organization was the preservation of and encouragement of 
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interest in the D. & H. Canal, which once figured prominently in 

the economic life of the area. The group also desired to encourage 
research on the history of the canal. It is still in existence and 
in 1976 opened the D. & H. Canal Museum which contains objects and 
photographs of the Canal and the area during the,times the canal was 
in use. The museum is open May through October, Wednesdays through 
Sundays from 11:00 A.M. to 5:00 P.M. It is staffed by the Museum 
Director and attendants. The Society is engaged in preserving locks 
16-20 in High Falls. An engineering survey has been made of the con- 
dition of the locks. Grants are being sought to pay for removal of 
trees near the locks. In addition, trenching is planned to divert 
water from the locks. Tree roots and ice are the principal factors 
in dislodging the large cut stones in the lock walls. At"the present 
time, this work has been completed on one lock, lock #19. 


Stone Ridge Grange Hall 


On March 10th, the 54 year old Stone Ridge Grange Hall was 
demolished amid controversy over possible uses of the building. Pur- 
chased in June of 1971 for $3,500, plans for use were abandoned after 
a public hearing during which it was stated that renovation would 
cost $9,000 to $10,000. 


High Falls Time Capsule 


A High Falls Time Capsule was buried in 1976 and is to be open- 
ed July 4, 2000. The capsule, placed in the center of the community 
of High Falls on Main Street, contains many interesting items includ- 
ing letters and photos from President Gerald R. Ford, Mrs. Betty Ford, 
Congressman Hamilton Fish, Jr., Assemblyman Maurice Hinchey, Congress- 
man Matthew F. McHugh, Vice-President Nelson Rockefeller, and State 
Senator Edwyn Mason. It also contains letters and photos of James 
Tully, Jr. and family (then New York State Tax Commissioner) and his 
reflections about High Falls from the 1920s-1940s, Louise Yeaple's 
history of the Clove, Rosendale Town documents, copies of local news- 
papers, Minutes of the Bicentennial Year, photos of and news items 
from the High Falls Bicentennial Committee and six booklets from the 
New York State American Revolution Bicentennial Commission. 








Town Hall and Highway Garage 


The present Town Hall and Highway Garage, located on Route 299 
in Stone Ridge, was dedicated June 25th, 1977. Noted guests and 
speakers at the Dedication Open House were Ken Smith (then Town Super- 
visor), the Rev. Joseph Hunting, who gave the invocation, Congressman 
Hamilton Fish, Jr., Janet Smith and Anna Mae Emmerling, Bicentennial 
Committee co-chairpersons, and Bill Boice, Ed Lowe and Merton Blan- 
chard representing the American Legion. A Town Seal hooked by Mary 
Hansen was presented, and Ed Grady, Town Historian, and Jane Hansen 
presented a Town Flag. Refreshments were provided by the Marbletown 
Bicentennial Committee. 





1878 

1879-1883 
1884-1885 
1886 

1887-1895 
1896-1899 
1900-1901 
1902-1905 
1906-1913 
1914-1915 
1916-1917 
1918-1919 


1878-1895 
1896-1911 
1912-1915 
1916-1919 
1920-1940 
1941-1949 


1878-1879 


1880- 


1881- 
1882 
1883-1884 
1885- 
1886- 
1887- 
1888- 
1889- 
1890- 


1891- 


1892- 
1893- 


SUPERVISORS 
1878-1983 


Silas Snyder 
Louis Bevier 

W. L. Schoonmaker 
Alvah S. Newcomb 
Herman Craft 
Thomas Snyder 

W. W. Hadley 
William Lounsbery Jr. 
Lemuel Bogart 
Philip Hasbrouck 
George C. Roosa 
George N. LeFever 


TOWN CLERKS 


Radcliff Delamater 
Isaac H. Cantine 
William D. Roosa 
Frederick Davis 
Raymond Wood 
Milton Elmendorf 


JUSTICES 


John Broadhead 

Simon P. Lyons 
George Rymar 

Hector Abeel 

Luke W. Krom 

Simon P. Lyons 
George Rymar 

Simon P. Lyons 

Frank D. L. Montange 
Thomas Snyder 

Simon P. Lyons 

Frank D. L. Montange 
Jacob D. Van Wagenen 
Thomas Snyder 

Simon P. Lyons 

Frank D. L. Montange 
Jacob D.P. Hasbrouck 
Jacob D. Van Wagenen 
Charles D.W. Cole 
J.D.P. Hasbrouck 
Simon P. Lyons 


1920-1921 
1922-1933 
cee ad 
1938-1949 
1950-1951 
1952-1956 
1957-1969 





Lemuel Bogart 
Frederick Davis 
Ross K. Osterhoudt 
Harry Snyder 
Richard F. Mack 
Harry Snyder 
Leroy Webber 


(He finished the last half of 
Harry Snyder's term, as he died 
while in office) 


1970-1977 
1978- 


1950-1951 
1952-1961 


1962-1966 
1967-1979 
1980- 


1894- 
1895-1896 


1897- 


1898-1902 


1903-1905 
1906- 


1907-1910 





Kenneth D. Smith 
Dr. Anthony Tocco 


John G. Davis Jr. 
Frederick G. Baum- 
garten 

Marguerite Quick 
Lillian K. Quick 
Katherine A. Cairo 


Charles D.W. Cole 
Jacob D.P. Hasbrouck 
Charles D. W. Cole 
Cornelius Gable 

J.D. Van Wagenen 
J.D.P. Hasbrouck 
Simon P. Lyons 
Cornelius Gable 

J.D. Van Wagenen 
Oscar Church 

Simon P. Lyons 
Cornelius Gable 

John C. Oliver 
Henry Reed 

Oscar Church 

Sidney Myer 

Clarence F. Frame 
Frederick D. Westbrook 
Oscar Church 

Sidney Myer 

Clarence F. Frame 
Frederick D. Westbrook 
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1911- 


1912- 
1913-1915 


1916-1917 


1918-1919 


1920-1921 


1922-1930 


1931-1937 


1938-1939 
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JUSTICES 


Oscar Church 
Sidney Myer 

Uriah Connor 

C.F. Frame 

Jesse J. Christiana 
Sidney Myer 

Oscar Church 
Sidney Myer 

Jesse D. Christiana 
Asa Buley 

C.C. Hardenberg 
Allen E. Goetchius 
Sidney Myer 

Jesse D. Christiana 
Allen E. Goetchius 
C.C. Hardenberg 
Chester L. Roosa 
Sidney Myer 

Leroy Krom 

H. Davis 

S. Myers 

L. Davis 

Oscar Church 
Henry Davis 

Sidney Myer 
Chester L. Roosa 
Arthur K. Sheeley 
Louis Sahler 
Oscar Church 

Louis Sahler 
Chester L. Roosa 
Arthur K. Sheeley 
Oscar Church 
Arthur K. Sheeley 
Chester L. Roosa 
Louis D. Sahler 


1940-1941 


1942-1943 


1944-1945 


1946-1949 


1950-1956 


1957-1959 
1960-1968 
1969-1971 
1972-1977 


1978-1979 
1980- 





Arthur K. Sheeley 
Chester Roosa 
Oscar Church 
George ‘A. Tompkins 
Charles Hasbrouck 
George A. Tompkins 
Frank D. Markle 
Oscar Church 
Charles Hasbrouck 
George A. Tompkins 
Wallace Fulford 
Frank Markle 
Stanley Steen 
Stanley Steen 
George A. Tompkins 
Charles Hasbrouck 
Frank D. Markle 
Stanley Steen 
George A. Tompkins 
Gordon Eckert 

Roy J. Webber 
Harry Scarpati 
John L. Smith 
Harry Acarpati 
Edmund Ruffner 
Robert Diamond 
Edmund Ruffner 
Robert Diamond 
William S. Coler Jr. 
John Decker 

John Decker 
Lawrence Shelton 





John Novi 


DePuy Tavern 
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Town of Marbletown 
Dorothy E.Pratt ,Historian-1984 
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THE TOWN OF MARLBOROUGH 
1880-1982 
by John Matthews 


The Town of Marlborough is located in the southeast corner of 
the county, halfway between New York City and Albany. The eastern 
portion borders the Hudson River, thereby causing it to be greatly 
influenced by the river traffic since its earliest days, first asa 
precinct in 1772, and then as a town in 1788. In 1800 the Town of 
Plattekill was formed from the western portion of Marlborough. The 
population in 1980 was 7055. 


During the 1880's the hamlet of Marlborough forged ahead to be- 
come the largest community in Marlborough Township. The fruit in- 
dustry was already established as the principal one of the area. 


The Marlborough Water District was formed in the 1890's; the 
Marlborough Hose Company in 1897. 


The Bell's Factory was operating in Milton, manufacturing 
eiderdown and woolen material. It was located on the site of the 
Kedem Main Building, and closed at about the end of the first decade 
of this century. 


Townsend's Crate Factory operated at the river. 


On October 27, 1896, the village fire in Milton took place. 
The block from the Milton House through Townsend's Hotel on the 
Colombo property was destroyed. The two brick buildings, now Man- 
nese's and the Bank building, were built as replacements. 


During the late 1880s and the early 1900s, many summer board- 
ers came to spend vacations in Milton and Marlborough. 


The Hudson River Boat, The Mary Powell docked at Milton, and 
the West Shore Railroad was principal means of transportation, with 
stations at both communities. 


In 1904, the Milton Engine Company completed organization. A 
hand pumper was purchased, getting its start by putting out a fire 
at Townsend's Crate Factory. A chemical tank, with two wheels was 
added to the equipment in the 19 teens. 


The Milton Methodist Church was renovated, with some addition, 
in 1905. The present Milton Presbyterian Church was erected at the 
turn of the century. 

The Woolsey History of Marlborough was completed in 1908. 


In 1915, Tristram Coffin published The Lost Gold Mine of the 
Hudson based on an old legend about an Indian mine in the mid-Hudson 











area. 


In December of 1915, the Marlboro Methodist Church was destroyed 
by fire, with the sparks setting ablaze the high tower of the Presby- 
terian Church. A slightly different building replaces the older 
Methodist house of worship on the same site. 


During the period following the Civil War, the Ketcham Post of 
G.A.R. sponsored Memorial Day observances until 1923, after which 
year the Charles W. Vieby Post #124 of the American Legion organized 
after World War I, took over those duties. The old Marlboro Band 
furnished music for the G.A.R. affairs. 


The Dahlgreen Post 123 of the American Legion at Milton was in 
existence for a few years. 


The Marlboro Honor Roll lists 67 men as having served in World 
War I, from that hamlet. Charles W. Vieby, a Navy man, was killed 
when his ship was hit. From Milton - Ralph Freer, and a man who had 
worked on the Matarza farm were killed. Battista Visconti died at 
Camp Croft, South Carolina. 


Late in 1918, the old DeGroff Hotel, then run by Harry Stickles, 
burned. It stood on the present site of Clint's Bar in Milton. 


Early in 1920, the First National Bank of Milton was founded, 
largely through the efforts of Robert M. Round, who had held a post 
in President McKinley's cabinet. The First National Bank of Marlboro 
had been in existence since 1907. 


The "Horse and Buggy Days" for the Town of Marlborough ended 
in the early 1920s. About that time Walter MacMichael reopened Bell's 
Factory, under the name of the Milton Woolen Mills. He had a new 
factory built on the present site of the Sewerage Disposal Plant of 
the Hudson Valley Apple Products Corporation. This building was, 
after a short time, taken over by the Hudson Valley Press, and used 
for a printing establishment. It burned in the early 1950s. 


The old Bells' Factory was torn down to make room for a cooler, 
or cold storage plant, which is now the main building of the Royal 
Wine Co. (Kedem). 


In the late 1910s or early 1920s, the Milton Fire Company ac- 
quired a new Ford Pumper, which served the Milton Fire District until 
1930, when a Sanford Pumper was purchased. Also in the 1920s the 
Marlboro Hose Company had a new LaFrance Pumper as their equipment. 


Throughout the 1920s and 1930s the town had some outstanding 
citizens, among whom were Frederick Goudy, a well known type design- 
er, and Mrs. Eliza Keats Young of Milton, who served on a committee 
of 21, appointed to study ways and means of making education avail- 
able to a greater number of young people. James Scott of Milton was 
a well known artist during this same period. 
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1. Mary Powell- 
At Milton Dock 


2. Old Bell Factory 


Bell's Factory 
at Milton 


3. Marlborough Water 
Front at the 
time of Hudson 
Fulton Celebra- 
tion, 1909 
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The Elverhoj Art Colony was established by Anders Andersen, and 
flourished well into the 1930s, on the river bank at Milton. This 
was at an earlier time the home of Capt. Sherbourne Sears. 


About the mid 1920s, trucks began to take some of the transpor- 
tation of fruit and produce away from the Central Hudson Steamboat 
Company, which went into receivership, then stopped entirely in 1929. 


The Diamond D. Bus Lines operated between Newburgh and Pough- 
keepsie, serving this Town for a number of years. At the present 
time some service is provided by the Mountain View Lines. 


The present Sarah Hull Hallock Library Building was constructed 
in 1924 mainly with funds raised by the "Maids and Matrons." 


In 1931, Route 9W was altered to by-pass Milton Village, at 
which time Young's Garage was built. The first building burned in 
1936, quickly replaced by a similar one. 


By the 1930s, the fruit industry appeared to have become more 
specialized for tree fruit production - apples, cherries, peaches 
and plums. In recent times, small fruits have made a limited come 
back. 


The Shell Oil Co. took over the Milton Dock about 1934, con- 
ducting quite a business until very recently when another oil com- 
pany began operations there. 


The local schools in Milton were consolidated in the early 
1920s followed by those throughout the Town in 1935. The present 
Marlboro Middle School was then built, serving as a High School, until 
the construction of the present one on Plattekill Avenue. The Milton 
Grade School corner stone was laid in 1936. 


Before 1920, there were several small coolers or cold storage 
plants in the Town. This particular phase of the fruit industry 
has grown and expanded to the point where it is one of the main fac- 
tors for which the town is noted. 


During World War II most of the young men of the Town saw mili- 
tary service. Minton Mattice was killed during the War. A plaque 
in his memory can be seen on Christ's Church lawn. LeRoy Conn, then 
of Milton, who later moved to Marlboro, was listed in "They Were Ex- 


pendable." 


In the late 1940s or early 1950s, a new Marlboro Fire House 
was built on Western Avenue, and shortly afterward a one story Milton 
Firehouse was built on Main Street in Milton. 


TOMVAC (Town of Marlborough Volunteer Ambulance Corps.) has been 
in existence for quite a few years. The headquarters is located on 
Rosoff's Hill. The first ambulance was made possible by a bequest 
from the will of J. Milo Hepworth of Milton. 
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Within the past few years a revival of the wine industry has 
been underway. The Royal Wine Co. is in business at the old Milton 
Railroad Station and former Milton Cold Storage Plant. Benmarl, 
Marlboro Wine Co., and Cagnasso Wine Co. are located in Marlboro. 
Benmarl is located on Western Avenue. The Cagnasso Winery is located 
across from the TOMVAC Building on Route 9W. 


Several fruit processing and dealing plants have been establish- 
ed within the past several years. Hudson Valley Apple Products Com- 
pany and Norco's (Jerry Bloom) at Milton, and Marlboro Freezers at 
Marlboro. 


The Hudson River Fruit Exchange, once a flourishing fruit busi- 
ness concern has recently been liquidated. 


A Town landfill has been started in the Bailey's Gap area. 


In the 1950s, the Milton Water District was set up, with some 
problems later developing. The Milton Water District recently has 
merged with that of Marlboro so that now both receive water through 
the New York City Aqueduct, which passes through Marlboro. 


| A new and large Library Building was constructed in Marlboro 
during the past few years. 


At present (1982) a sewage disposal system is underway in the 
Marlboro Village. 


The Kingston Trust Company has taken over the First National 
Bank of Marlboro, and has a new, large building to replace the 
former one, which stood on the parking lot in front of it. 








The First National Bank of Milton has merged with the First 
National Bank of Highland. 


Items of Historical Interest 





Chas. W. Vieby and George Burrows are listed on the Marlboro 
Village World War I plaque as having made the supreme sacrifice. 


A large number of Milton men served in World War I. A group 
of six volunteered for service in the Marine Corps. 


Marlboro men who died in World War II include Augustus Torturro; 
Orlando Palopoli, killed at Tarawa; James Yeaple, at Tinian; Minton 
Mattice, in Italy; Myron Sutton, in Germany; DeWitt Scott in the 
Philippines; and Thomas Prizzia, lost in the South China Sea. Frank 
Grakus, a native of Lithuania, who worked and lived on the Young Farm, 
was killed in Italy. He gave his address as Milton. His citation is 
in the possession of the Town Historian's Collection. Others from 
Milton listed among those having given their lives were; Sidney Taber, 
died in the Philippines; Ralph McCord, killed in a training accident; ; 
John Mosher, born and brought up in Milton, later moving to Pough- 
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keepsie, was killed when his tank was hit. Joe Abbruzzese and Joe 
Caffarelli were among the wounded in World War II. Frank Santora 
was also awarded the Purple Heart. 


Those wounded from Marlboro, were Floyd Minard, Robert Goode 
and Wilson McLean. 


In the Viet-Nam conflict, William J. Partington was killed, 
and Carl McAteer was wounded. Alex Vanacore of Lattintown was also 
wounded. 


The Marlboro Village was incorporated from 1906 until 1922, when 
incorporation was found to be too costly. 

The First National Bank of Marlboro was established in 1907; 
the Marlboro Water District in 1894. 


Telephone service was begun in Town in 1900 and some electric 
service was initiated in the early 1900s. 


In the late 1840s, immigration from Ireland began in the Town. 
Italian immigration started about 1880, heavily increasing in the 
1920s. There were also considerable German and some Hungarian ar- 
rivals at about the same time. 


Early in the 1930s, farm workers,often black people from the 
South, began coming in large numbers. Most of the labor on the farms 
andin many other industries is done by black people at the present 
time. In the fruit harvest season, laborers also come from Jamaica 
and Puerto Rico. The former Milton Friend's Meeting House, and later 
the Milton All Saints' Church building were used for religious activi- 
ties for the laborers. 


The All Saints' Episcopal Church was discontinued in 1945. 
Christ's Church in Marlboro is now serving the Episcopalians of the 
town. 


The Milton Friends Meeting has also been discontinued since the 
early 1950s. Local Friends attend other meetings in Poughkeepsie or 
New Paltz. Mrs. Martha Hallock Bell is remembered as the last local 
Friends minister. 


St. James Church at Milton, built a parish hall in 1923-24. This 
has recently been demolished. In 1935 a brick front was added to the 
front of the Church, and a new bell placed in the belfry constructed 
Lor cts, 


Former Pastor, Reverend Joseph Crew, donated an automatic 
angelus ringer, so that now St. James is one of the few churches in 
the Archdiocese where the angelus is rung. 


St. Marys in Marlboro began building a fine new brick church in 
1922 and in the early 1920s, a new frame hall. The first hall has 
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4. Festive Scene 
Western Avenue 
Marlborough, N.Y. 





5. Advance Lodge Band 
Marlborough. 
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since been torn down. A new St. Mary's Hall now stands on Grand 
Street. Under the leadership of Monsignor John D. Simmons, a new 
Rectory was brought into being. Parking space has been expanded, and 
new acreage added to St. Mary's Cemetery in Lattintown. The present 
Pastor, the Reverend Edward Dugan, has recently been appointed as 
Episcopal Vicar of Ulster County. 


In the early 1930s, the Lattintown Baptist Church was reac- 
tivated, under the name of Mt. Carmel Community Church. The Reverend 
Pietro S. Moncada took charge for a number of years. At present, a 
thriving congregation led by the Reverend David Ballou, worship there. 


The Reverend Clinton LaForge is Pastor at the Amity Chapel in 
West Marlboro in a building moved some years ago from New York City. 


? The Reverend Gerald Cunningham is the Minister for both the 
Marlboro and Milton Methodist Congregations in 1982. 


At the Milton Presbyterian Church the Reverend Arthur King is 
the present Minister. 


In Marlboro Reverend Alfred Williams is Presbyterian Pastor, 
Py and Reverend Father Smith is Pastor at Christ Episcopal Church. 


Py Christ's Church, in 1981, completed a social room dedicated to 
the memory of Ralph McMullen. 


The Reverend Joseph Donachie, Pastor of St. James' Church has 
had two instruction rooms added to the Rectory. 


In the early 1920s, a group of Pentecostals met regularly in 
, the town. 


For several decades, the Jehovah's Witnesses have been active 
° in this area. 


The well-known Father Divine of the 1930s owned the Elverhoj 
Property for a short time, after which the Seventh Day Adventists 
took it over. It is once more in private hands. 


One of the principal assets of the town is the beauty of the 


e landscape, sometimes not much appreciated, although strangers come 
in the Spring to see the fruit trees in blossom, and in the fall to 
— view the beautiful foliage. A great deal of damage has been done 


to the landscape in the name of 'progress.' 


Among the historic sites still to be seen are the Anning Smith 
House, now owned by Mrs. Gindele, and the Lewis House, now the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Arnold Zellner in Milton. On the Zellner property 
also is the barn in which the artist, George Innis, had a studio. 
Washington is said to have stayed in the house in the 1700s when 
] Mrs. Zellner's ancestor, Macajah Lewis, ran an Inn there. 
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The Anning Smith House and the Samuel Hallock House, both 
in Milton, the latter on Kent's Farm, were fired at by Vaughan's 
vessels as they went up the Hudson to burn Kingston during the Revo- 
lution. 


Just north of Marlborough Village stands the Lewis DuBois House, 
now belonging to the Rusk Family. The Vaughan foray took a shot at 
this building also. 


The former Carlton Inn at Milton is the birthplace of the 
California writer, Mary Hallock Foote. 


Others, known in the field of arts who once lived in Milton, 
are the writer, Grace Hallock; the Artist, R.A. Weed; and the singer, 
Dorothy Maynor. Dorothy Maynor and her husband, Dr. Shelby Rooks, 
owned the Anning Smith property for a short time. 


Cal Staples was Road Commissioner, or Superintendent of High- 
ways, throughout a good part of the 1910s and 1920s. P.V.Bunker 
served after that for a long time during the 30s. At present, Rocco 
Carofano holds the office. 


Some of the Doctors who served the town were Dr. David Mosher; 
Dr. Palmer; Dr. Zachary; Dr. A.S. Ferguson; Dr. Harris; Dr. J.B. 
Scott; and Dr. Scuderi in Marlboro. Dr. J. Freston, D. T. A. Lynch, 
Dr. A.C.J. Gervais, Dr. John A. Manzella, Dr. Victor Simecek, and 
Dr. Wm. V. Capowski served in Milton. Dr. Ernesto LaTorre, prac- 
ticed there for a couple of years and Dr. Anthony Biancardi has now 
taken over the practice. An organization was formed to set up a 
Doctor's Office, which has materialized as the present Medical Build- 
ing on Route 9W, between Milton and Marlboro. 


This is a partial list of the Supervisors of the town since 
1880: Townsend H. Sherman; James C. Harcourt; E.F. Patten; C. M. 
Woolsey; Samuel Quimby; William Bloomer; Eldorus Dayton; Edward 
young; Edward Quimby; William Wright; Herbert Sears; Francis Kaley; 
Bert Kniffin; Fred Fowler; Cluett Schantz; John Quimby; Michael 
Canosa and Ralph Lofaro. 


The present incumbent is Michael J. Canosa. 


Other Town Officers are: 


Mildred A. Markonic Town Clerk 
Dr. Anthony Pascale Councilman 
Paul B. Quimby Councilman 
Michael Vanacore Councilman 
Charles Weed Councilman 
Carl DiDonato Justice of the Peace 
Michael Pascale Justice of the Peace 


The Town Assessors are Ralph LoFaro, John Nicklin and Albert 
Trautman. 
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The Town Office building now in use was constructed in the 
early 1960s, and has had an addition since that time. 


. In the early 1960s the town acquired the property on which the 
Round and Long Ponds are located. This park was dedicated to the 
memory of Cluett Schantz, and serves many recreational purposes. 


In 1909, the Year of the Hudson-Fulton Celebration, Edward 
Young Sr. was assemblyman from this District. 


In World War II, Vincent Loscalzo of Milton worked in the 
project that perfected the atomic bomb. 


@ The official town paper is the Southern Ulster Pioneer, which 
succeeds some earlier publications taken over and developed in the 
? 1920s and 1930s by William and Elizabeth H. Plank. The Mid-Hudson 


Press is managed by the McKinneys. 


Mill House 














Mill House - 1714 


In 1714, Luis Moses Gomez, the first of a distinguished 
sephardic family to emigrate from Europe to America, purchased 
about 2500 acres of land in a valley of the Hudson Highlands, where 
several Indian trails converged. Here Gomez built his fieldstone 
block house, near a stream that became known as "Jew's Creek." The 
great walls of the house are close to three feet thick and stand to- 
day just as they were when the stones were first laid in the early 
eighteenth century. * 


Indians came from great distances to hold ceremonial rites at 
their campbround by "Jew's Creek." Luis Gomez and his son, Daniel, 
conducted a thriving fur trade with the Indians at Mill House for 
more than 30 years. The lives of Luis and his son, Daniel Gomez, 
and the other Jewish and Christian families who came to live at Mill 
House through the generations, epitomize the diverse strands of cul- 
ture and enterprise that are woven into the history of America. 


During the Revolutionary War, Mill House was purchased by a 
Dutch-American patriot, Wolfert Acker. A second lieutenant in 
General Washington's army, he was a staunch adherent to the cause 
of liberty and used Mill House as a center for meetings of patriots. 


After the war Acker established a landing on the Hudson, anda 
ferry to cross the river. He also operated a packet line to New 
York City. With handmade bricks made from clay found in the hills 
close by, Acker built a second story to Mill House. 


Among the later owners of the house was the prominent Armstrong 
family. Novelist and gentleman farmer, William Henry Armstrong lived 
there for half a century. 


The most famous owner of the 20th Century was Dard Hunter, world- 
renowned craftsman and paper maker. Just before World War I Hunter 
restored the old grist mill as a paper mill. Students of his time 
came from many countries to study with Hunter as he made paper by 
hand, cut and cast type by early hand method, and hand printed his own 
books. 


Mill House has been purchased by the Gomez Foundation and will be 
open to the public at some time in the future. At present tours are 
by appointment. Carole Wilks Sadler, 10 Powelton Circle, Newburgh, 
N.Y. 12550 may be contacted for further information. 


(excerpted from the Mill House Brochure) 




























































































NEW PALTZ 


by Irene H. Martin 
| Town Historian 


INTRODUCTION 


In 1978 New Paltz celebrated 300 years of history. A major part 
of the celebration focused on staging an outdoor pageant which re- 
enacted the familiar story of the small band of French Huguenot fam- 
ilies who settled on the banks of the Wallkill River in 1678. The 
pageant dramatized the religious persecution the Huguenots.suffered 
in France, their escape to Germany and their eventual journey to 
America. 





! Settling first in Wiltwyck, later in Hurley, the Huguenots lived 
! contentedly with their Dutch neighbors. But they shared a strong 
desire to establish their own community where their French language 
and culture could be perpetuated. Eventually the twelve families 
were able to purchase 39,000 acres from the Esopus Indians for which 
! they were later granted a land patent. 


In the spring of 1678 the Patentees moved their families and be- 
longings to the fertile river valley which they named New Paltz. The 
name honored the section of the German Palatinate where they were 
given refuge after leaving France. Their first homes were crude 
shelters which they gradually replaced with sturdy stone structures, 
reminiscent of the architecture of their French homeland. 


. Still standing sturdy and intact on Huguenot Street, these early 
stone houses, owned and maintained by the Huguenot Historical Society, 
are visited annually by thousands of people. Many of the visitors 

to Huguenot Street are descendants of the original families: Bevier, 
DuBois, Freer, Hasbrouck and LeFevre. 





For 200 years following its settlement, New Paltz existed as an 
isolated, conservative, tightly-knit little farming community on the 
banks of the Wallkill. In the third century major changes began to 
take place. Successful institutions like the State Normal School, 
Mohonk and Minnewaska attracted newcomers to the area. A summer re- 
sort and boarding house business was spawned. Sport, recreation and 
entertainments became serious business even as traditional local 
businesses expanded. New churches and homes were built, sidewalks 
were laid, electricity first criss-crossed the village, then made its 
way to outlying farms and hamlets. Public transportation, both rail- 
road and trolley, moved people and goods about more efficiently. 


This brief history will concentrate on New Paltz's transformation 
into a diverse, progressive farming community which has welcomed a 
substantial college and tourist population into its midst during the 
hundred years between 1883 and 1983. 








ADMINISTRATION 


One square mile in area, the incorporated Village of New Paltz 
is surrounded by the 32.6 square miles of the Town of New Paltz. The 
two bodies have separate and distinct official governments, each with 
its elected and appointed officers. 


Town of New Paltz 


Though town officers existed as early as 1751 it was not until 
March 31, 1785 that the Town of New Paltz was incorporated. Due to 
the unfortunate disappearance of all town minutes dated before 
February 15, 1924, there are no records of transactions before that 
date. Birth, marriage and death records dating from 1881 are on 
file in the Town Clerk's office. 


In 1924 the governing body of the Town consisted of Town Super- 
visor, Town Clerk and four Justices of the Peace. Today the elected 
officials include Supervisor, a Town Clerk, four councilmen, two 
Justices of the Peace and a Highway Superintendent. The Town has 
fifty-three full-time and fourteen part-time employees in addition 
to the Supervisor and four councilmen. The 1983 town budget was 
$1,881,536. 


Hall on Plattekill Avenue, and built an addition from which they 
conducted town business until 1974. In July of 1974 the town acquir- 
ed the American Legion Property on Route 32 North and remodeled it 
for town use. 


Village of New Paltz 


In 1887 a movement developed among local residents interested 
in incorporating the village. The impetus behind this movement was 
the need for services such as street lighting, sidewalks and fire 
protection. 


| In June 1966 the town purchased land adjacent to the Village 

This interest led to a referendum and voting on incorporation 
was held on December 15, 1887. By a margin of twenty-one votes 
incorporation became a reality. The first officials of the new 
government, elected on January 19, 1888, were: Jacob M. Hasbrouck, 
President; Elting T. Deyo, George Griffith and Jesse Elting, Trus- 
| tees; George E. Johnston, Treasurer; and George Van Voorhis, Col- 
lector. John Schmid, a local merchant, was appointed Clerk. 

In less than two years the new village officers took steps to 
correct some of the problems which had led to incorporation. Twenty- 
four kerosene street lamps were purchased the first year and a lamp- 
lighter was employed at $10 a month. Construction of sidewalks was 
begun and a"truck, ladders, buckets etc." for fire protection were 
ordered from Chicago at a cost of $300. 

At a special election in February, 1896, the number of trustees 
was raised from three to four, the number elected at the present time 
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(1983). In 1927 the term "President" of the Village gave way to 
"Mayor." Today the Mayor and Trustees are the only elected Village 
officials. The position of Clerk-Treasurer is an appointed office. 

| In 1983 the Village has 17 full time and four part-time employees 
with a budget of $1,488,127. 


1883-1983 
SUPERVISOR MAYOR 
George DuBois 1883-1884 Jacob Hasbrouck 1888-1894 
Josiah J. Hasbrouck 1885-1893 Charles J. Ackert 1894-1896 
George DuBois 1894-1895 Abraham D. Brodhead 1896-1897 
Charles J. Ackert 1896-1899 Elton T. Palmer . 1897-1900 
Luther Hasbrouck 1900-1901 Jacob Hasbrouck 1900-1908 
Elton J. Palmer 1902-1903 Abraham LeFevre 1908-1913 
Josiah J. Hasbrouck 1904-1909 H.G. Gregory 1913-1920 
Abram P. LeFevre 1910-1913 Clarence H. Woolsey 1920-1924 
Joseph H. Vanderlyn 1914-1917 Carroll Ward 1924-1926 
Eugene Van Wagenen 1917-1919 Benjamin H. Matteson 1926-1931 
Daniel G. Dayton 1919 Peter H. Harp 1931-1933 
Daniel Shaw 1920-1929 George Millham eta 
Eugene Van Wagenen 1930 David V. Z. Bogert 1945-1949 
Fred DuBois 1930-1933 Dr. Robert Reid 1949-1959 
Vanderlyn T. Pine 1934-1937 Henry DuBois 1959-1975 
Howard Grimm 1938-1945 John G. Vett 1975-1983 
Frank Elliott 1946-1955 Robert Remsnyder 1983 
Fred H. DuBois 1955-1959 
Richard W. Lent 1959 
Peter J. Savago 1960-1967 
Anthony J. Moriello 1968-1972 
Theodore E. Lasher 1972-1975 
Alfred H. Schreiber 1975 
| William Yeaple 1976- 
! 
| POPULATION 
The town and village census UNITED STATES CENSUS-NEW PALTZ 
figures from 1880 to 1940 generally Year Town Village 
indicate a slow but steady growth 1880 1,958 493 
over the sixty year period. One 1890 2,242 935 
sharp increase did occur, however, 1900 2,264 1,022 
between 1900 and 1910. During that 1910 3,025 1,230 
period the construction of the New 1920 2,163 1,056 
York City aqueduct brought aqueduct 1930 25,550 1,362 
engineers, clerks and their families 1940 2,815 1,492 
to New Paltz, 1950 3,749 2,285 
1960 5,841 3, O41 
A substantial number of immi- 1970 10,415 6,058 
grants from Italy, a lesser number 1980 10,183 4,937 
from Poland and Austria and a fairly 
large contingent of Blacks from the Village figures are included 
South also arrived to work as day in the Town totals. 


laborers on aqueduct construction. 
The laborers, some with families, lived in camps near the construction 
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site about four miles west of the village. 


During the period of 1940-1980 accelerated population growth was 
due primarily to three factors: 


1. A dramatic increase in the size of the State University. 

2. The decision of the United States Census Bureau, begin- 
ning in 1950 to count students as residents of the com- 
munity in which they live while attending college. 


3. The opening of IBM plants in Poughkeepsie, Kingston and 
East Fishkill. 


Other factors include the relocation of New York City families 
seeking permanent homes, and families who have built ESI and 
vacation homes in the town. 


TRANSPORTATION 


One hundred years ago people traveled around the area on horse- 
back or in horse-drawn conveyances. Roads in the town were generally 
poor for much of the year since maintenance depended largely on the 
"public-spirited farmer who was expected to keep them in good order." 
The New Paltz Turnpike, built in the 1830's, ran from the Wallkill 
River through the village, east to Highland and the Hudson River. 

It was a heavily traveled toll road kept in good repair by means of 
the tolls that were collected. Stage coaches carried mail, freight 
and passengers over the route now known as Old Route 299, to the 

Hudson River to connect with steamboats for points north and south. 


State aid for highways began circa 1900. The first state road 
built in the Town was a section of the road from New Paltz to Rifton, 
now Route 32 North, which was completed before 1909. 


It was not until 1921 that the state took over the old New Paltz 
Turnpike to Highland, and built the first concrete surface road in 
Ulster County. 


In September, 1934, a twelve mile procession of floats, trucks 
and private cars celebrated the formal opening of the New Paltz to 
Kingston concrete highway. That same year the New Paltz to Ireland 
Corners hard surface road was completed. In the mid-1950's the New 
York State Thruway officially opened, placing New Paltz at Exit 18 
on a principal artery traversing New York State. 


With this development the resort and recreational facilities 
of the town were more readily available to people living in the metro- 
politan area. Also, it was now feasible for New York City residents 
to own a home in New Paltz and commute to a job in the city. Similar- 
ly, the educational opportunities at SUNY New Paltz were more accessi- 
ble to students from all over the state. 


Wallkill Valley Railroad 





A major advance in transportation took place in 1870 when the 
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Lake Mohonk carriages picking up guests at the New Paltz Railroad 
Station. 
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Wallkill Valley Railroad extended its line to New Paltz from points 
south. It had been long anticipated and residents welcomed it with 
high hopes for the future development of the area. 


With the subsequent completion of the railroad to Kingston, 
New Paltz farmers now had improved access to produce markets both 
to the north and to the south. Thus it became possible to ship 
fruit by train directly to New York City. Previously, a more ted- 
ious and expensive method had been to haul the produce by wagon over 
the Turnpike to the Hudson River, then to New York via steamboats. 


The railroad benefited the town in other ways. Instead of the 
stage ride over the turnpike, guests headed for Lake Mohonk and Minne- 
waska, or to boarding houses in the area, had a choice of taking the 
train to Kingston and connecting with the Wallkill Valley Railroad 
for New Paltz. Normal School students now had an alternative to the 
horse and buggy for traveling to and from school. For the first 
time, local residents traveling for business or pleasure were provid- 
ed with a faster means of transportation traveling to the north or to 
the south. 


In the 1920's and 1930's the Wallkill Valley Railroad made a 
valiant effort to compete with cars, trucks and buses, but it did 
not succeed. In 1937 passenger service was discontinued, and in 1958 
regular freight service was abandoned and New Paltz was ordered to 
close its station. As late as 1977 ConRail, the most recent owner 
of the line, ran two or three freight trains a week, making stops 
at the local lumber yards of A. P. LeFevre & Son and New Paltz Lumber 
Company. 


In 1983 the tracks are overgrown with weeds and the train station 
is a deserted shell. Towns along the old Wallkill Valley Railroad line 
have shown an interest in acquiring the right of way for recreational 
or other purposes. Negotiations are under way with ConRail. As of 
late 1983 no agreement has been reached. 


New Paltz-Highland Electric Railroad Company 





An enterprising man of the late nineteenth century, Burhans Van 
Steenburgh of New York City, was responsible for New Paltz' first 
water supply system and sewer line, its first electric light company, 
and the construction of the Flat Iron Building. He also conceived 
the idea of the New Paltz-Highland trolley line and completed some of 
the initial construction work. However, he was unable to market bonds 
to finance the remainder of the project and the right-of-way was sold 
to Ferdinand McKeige, "a New York capitalist of large means" who com- 
pleted the construction. 


The trolley line, when completed, extended from Wurts Avenue in 
New Paltz to the ferry landing in Highland, a distance of 8.27 miles. 
(The line originally terminated at Steen's Hotel on the corner of 
Main and Plattekill Avenue.) In August of 1897 the trolley made its 
first formal run and a jubilant New Paltz welcomed the officials "with 
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flags and bunting and demonstrations of welcome everywhere." 


Peter Harp, a local lawyer whose avocation is writing local 
history, recalls the days of the trolley in his booklet, "Horse and 
Buggy Days." "The trolley served a useful purpose for a third of 
a century. It was the only transportation for many citizens includ- 
ing shoppers, students traveling to the Normal School and commuters 
who worked in Poughkeepsie." 


"Besides the usual trolley cars there was a freight car which 
brought meat provisions and store supplies to New Paltz and took 
huge quantities of fruit, vegetables and produce to the docks at 
Highland for transportation via the Hudson River to New York City." 


Even though trolley riders were generally happy with the service 
provided, all was not well with the company. For years financial 
difficulties plagued the company. These difficulties resulted from 
operational problems, accidents, high taxes and finally the advent of 
the automobile. In July, 1925 the trolley ceased operation, ending 
a colorful era in the history of transportation. 


The only public transportation available to town residents in 
1983 is the bus. Regular bus service is provided to New York City, 
Albany, Newburgh, Kingston and Poughkeepsie. 





New Paltz-Highland Trolley at Elting's Corners, circa 1906 
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BUSINESS & INDUSTRY 


When the Wallkill Valley Railroad laid tracks through lower New 
Paltz in 1870, hopes were raised that industrial development might 
follow. But no major industry ever materialized. However, a number 
of small industries were established over the following decades, most 
of them financed entirely by well-to-do local business men. 


In 1883 newspaper editor Ralph LeFevre called a meeting of 
leading citizens interested in "starting new businesses in our vil- 
lage." The meeting resulted in the formation of two small industries 
that same year. The New Paltz Fruit Preserving and Canning Company, 
managed by Alpheus and John Riker from New York City, opened in the 
summer of 1883 on North Chestnut Street. Specializing in canning 
fruits and vegetables as well as drying fruit, the company did not 
prosper. Due to two unusually poor growing seasons, it was forced to 
close at the end of the 1884 season. The A.P. LeFevre Coal and Lumber 
Yard bought the original canning factory building in 1893. The New 
Paltz Creamery also began operating in 1883. It prospered from the 
beginning with John Decker in charge of the first year's operations. 
The Creamery sold milk purchased from local dairymen to villagers as 
well as to markets in New York City. It processed butter, pot cheese, 
eream and skim milk with innovative machinery which replaced the old- 
fashioned, hand-powered churns. By 1887 the Creamery was receiving 
2000 quarts of milk daily for which it paid 14 cents a quart. In 1914 
machinery for pasteurization was installed. The growth of the New 
Paltz Creamery business led to an increased demand for ice. Increased 
ice production similarly created a need for ice storage buildings, a 
boon to local carpenters. The Creamery operated for forty-eight years, 
finally closing in 1931 due to changing economic conditions. 


Bricks were manufactured in New Paltz as early as the 1830's, 
possibly earlier. According to early sources, the Reformed Church 
on Huguenot Street, built in 1839, was constructed of local brick. 
It is certain that Easton Van Wagenen established a brick ward in 1869 
on the west side of North Chestnut Street between Academy Street and 
Front Street. 


A.M. Low operated a brickyard south of the village on Plains Road 
from the 1880's until 1906. In 1906 a group of local businessmen 
bought out Mr. Low, purchasing his property, as well as Andries Le- 
Fevre's adjoining farm. They organized the Lowe Brick Company which 
operated successfully until 1928. Among the buildings still standing 
and known to have been constructed of local brick are the Academy 
Theatre in 1863, the Van Vlack Pharmacy building in the 1880's and 
"Old Main" on the SUNY campus in 1909. 


Records indicate that two well-known cooperages operated in the 
village. Asa Yeaple began producing apple barrels for local fruit 
farmers circa 1886. In 1909 George Millham opened a second cooperage 
on Water Street. The George Millham and Sons firm continued to make 
barrels until approximately 1935 when farmers decided they were no 
longer practical. First wooden crates, then corrugated cardboard boxes 
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replaced the sturdy apple barrel. In recent years the Millham 
family has leased the Water Street cooperage buildings to a firm which 
uses them as warehouses for fruit and vegetable containers. 


Until 28 years ago, business establishments were, for the most 
part, confined to the two block area of lower main Street between 
Plattekill and Wurts Avenue. In 1955 the large 28 bedroom Sunset Inn 
on the southwest corner of Main Street and Manheim Boulevard was 
razed to make way for New Paltz's first "uptown" shopping center. 
Since then at least six other shopping centers have appeared along 
Main Street and Route 299 East. 





Main Street and South Chestnut, circa 1920. (Four Corners) 


Mohonk Mountain House 


The area's hotel and boarding house business began officially 
in June, 1870 when Mohonk Mountain House opened for business. Only 
ten months earlier, Albert K. Smiley had purchased 300 acres, one 
rain-fed lake and a mountain top tavern from John F. Stokes. 
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Twin brothers Albert K. and Alfred H. Smiley envisioned a 
resort that their friends would enjoy; a beautiful and serene atmos- 
phere where like-minded people would come for relaxation and contem- 
plation. Such activities as nature walks, concerts, lectures, horse- 
back riding and, above all, stimulating conversation would occupy 
the guests. Since the Smileys were Quakers there would be no alcohol, 
nor would there be card playing or dancing. In spite of Mr. Stokes' 
dire predictions that this kind of place could not survive, the ven- 
ture was successful from the beginning. 


A unique hotel concept had been born. The concept never "caught 
on" in the trade, but it has given Mohonk an enviable, nationwide 
reputation. 


Gradually in over 200 separate purchases of land the Smiley 
family acquired ownership of 7,500 acres in five towns. Hotel space 
also expanded from accomodations for forty in 1870 to 500 in 1983. 


From its earliest years Mohonk has had a reputation as a meeting 
place for those interested in promoting world order and international 
understanding. These same concerns are shared by this generation of 
Smileys at Mohonk. 


Mohonk Preserve 


In 1963 the Mohonk Trust was formed "to preserve Mohonk's wild- 
lands and to acquire adjoining acres, to be held in perpetual trust, 
intact, unspoiled, and serving the common good through education, 
scientific research, recreation and inspiration." 


Now called Mohonk Preserve, the non-profit, permanent trust 
has taken title to over 5,000 acres of land formerly owned by the 
Mohonk Mountain House. 


Boarding Houses 


Local interest in the boarding house business became evident as 
early as 1873 when this advertisement appeared in the New Paltz Times: 


“PROSPECTS HEIGHTS 
SUMMER BOARDING 

The residence of the subscriber at Prospects Heights 
near the village of NEW PALTZ is now ready for the 
reception of BOARDERS. The house is about 40 feet 
square and 3 stories in height containing rooms for 
about twenty boarders. A tower on the summit com- 
mands a verv extensive view of the Catskill and Shaw- 
wangunk Mountains and of the Wallkill River and the 
beautiful country through which it flows. The rooms 
are large, airy and elegantly furnished. The depot 
at NEW PALTZ is only half a mile distant. Several 
trains run daily to New York and Kingston; daily line 
of stages to Poughkeepsie. 


NEW PALTZ is provided with good churches, banks, tele- 
graph office etc. There are good roads in all directions. 
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New Paltz Hotel, corner of Main and Plattekill, circa 1920. 


Jackson House, New Paltz, N 





Jackson Boarding House, New Paltz, New York. 
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Maple Shade 
Boarding House, 
Huguenot Street 


Tamney House, 
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Tamney House 
New Paltz, N.Y. 
Corner of Main 
and Wurts Avenue. 
Built in 1870. 


Wallkill River 
Boat Dock 
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LAKE MOHONK is only 5 miles distant, and stages run 
there every day. 


Among the attractions in this vicinity are the 
celebrated Rosendale Bridge and the Mineral Spring 
at High Falls. Apply to or address 


Elting T. Deyo 
New Paltz, N.Y." 


A few small hotels existed in the village prior to the 1870's 
but these had catered mainly to business men passing through the 
area. There were also rooms "to let" before this period since teach- 
ers and Academy School students required room and boards But the 
summer boarding house was a new concept in the New Paltz area. Now 
it appeared possible that those residents with large homes might 
have a year-round business by renting to students during the school 
year, and in July and August to city dwellers who desire 
vacation. Farmers could add to their income by taking in vacation- 
ing boarders. 


The Wallkill Valley Railroad made New Paltz more accessible to 
New York City residents and thus had a positive effect on the board- 
ing house business. In 1897 the completion of the trolley line from 
the Hudson River to New Paltz also contributed to its success. 


In the early 1900's the local Board of Trade published an attrac- 
tive booklet titled, "New Paltz as a Summer Resort." It listed eight- 
een boarding houses in the area including Steens Hotel, Jackson House, 
Tamney House, Locust Grove Farm Cottage and Maple Shade. Such ameni- 
ties as "good boating and fishing","milk, butter, vegetables and fruit 
from the farm," and the inevitable "grand view of the mountains" were 
advertised. Rates per person ranged from $6.00 to $10.00 a week. 


The boarding house business in the area never rivaled that of 
the Southern Catskills, but for a period of at least sixty years it 
contributed substantially to the economy of the town. 


A century ago two local farming "industries" were flourishing. 
The Normal School on the banks of the Wallkill River was expanding 
rapidly, and New Paltz was showing promise as a major fruit growing 
region. 


Until this period general farming had been the rule but accord- 
ing to the New Paltz Independent of 1883 that was beginning to change. 
"There has been a general feeling that fruit raising would pay better 
than general farming and almost every farmer has gone into the fruit 
business more or less extensively." 


At that time numerous small orchards covered the southern part 
of the village in an area known as Vineland. In addition orchards 
lined the roads leading from the village in all directions. Although 
peaches and grapes were the main fruit crops at that time, currants, 
strawberries, raspberries, pears and plums were also widely grown. 
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Fruit was grown not just for local consumption, but for the 
city markets in New York, Philadelphia, Newark and Boston. In the 
mid-1880's two fruit cars left the New Paltz station of the Wallkill 
Valley Railroad each day during the season. In 1886 the amount of 
fruit shipped from New Paltz amounted to 800 tons. 


As 1900 approached, fruit farming became less diversified as 
apple production moved to the forefront. 


Abram E. Jansen is credited with being the first commercial grow- 
er in the United States to market McIntosh apples. In 1897, on what 
is now the Charles Wright farm on Route 32 South, Mr. Jansen planted 
the then virtually unknown Canadian variety. One of those original 
trees stands today on the Wright farm. 


In 1983 New Paltz ranks as one of the top five towns in Ulster 
County in fruit production, principally apples. Among the larger 
fruit farms in the town are Moriello Brothers, Dressel Farms, Jenkins 
and Luekens and the Wright Farm. 


Although fruit farming has dominated New Paltz agriculture for 
the last 100 years, dairy and vegetable farming were also significant 
during one period. 


Newspapers 


New Paltz Times 


In 1860 The New Paltz Times, New Paltz's first newspaper, was 
established with offices in the building located at 40 Main Street. 
Charles J. Ackert who had been publisher of the Pine Plains Herald 
in Dutchess County became its editor and publisher. 


When the Civil War broke out, Mr. Ackert enlisted in Company A, 
156th Regiment. His wife, Eliza Silvernail Ackert, became editor 
of the weekly paper. She proved herself to be capable in this posi- 
tion for more than two years until her husband's return from service 
in 1864. At that time Mrs. Ackert returned to selling hats in her 
own millinery shop. 


Upon Mr. Ackerts death in 1900, his wife again resumed the role 
of newspaper woman. The New Paltz Times continued under the masthead 
of the Ackert family until 1916 when it was purchased by Thomas F. 
McCarthy. Three years later Ralph LeFevre bought the Times which he 
merged with his well established New Paltz Independent. 


New Paltz Independent 





In 1868 a second weekly newspaper began publishing with Easton 
Van Wagenen as editor and Charles T. Johnson as publisher. Less than 
a year later Ralph LeFevre became editor and in 1871 he purchased the 
paper. 


Mr. LeFevre was intensely interested in the history and genealogy 
of the area and wrote extensively on these subjects. These articles 
became the basis for his book, The History of New Paltz, New York and 
Its 0ld Families which was first printed in 1903. 
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In 1919 after the purchase of the New Paltz Times, the news- 
paper was re-named the New Paltz Independent and Times, a name it 
carried until 1972. In that year it merged with:an area newspaper and 
was known as the 01d Dutch Independent and Times until its demise in 
1975. 


Several members of the LeFevre family were involved with the 
paper during its century-long existence. When Ralph LeFevre died 
in 1926, his daughter Elizabeth acted as editor. Later his son 
James became the editor. After the death of James in 1956, his wife 
Laura LeFevre, and Ralph LeFevre, grandson of the original owner, 
published the paper until 1972. 


New Paltz News 


In November, 1935, the New Paltz News was organized in Highland 
with Walter W. Kenney as editor. Shortly thereafter the paper was 
purchased by the Wallkill Valley World and Will Plank of Marlborough 
became the publisher. The paper did not resume its original name, 
The New Paltz News, until 1951 when Thomas C. McKinney became its 
owner, publisher and editor. Mr. McKinney published the weekly until 
his death in 1974. 


The New Paltz News is now one of three weekly papers published 
by the Hudson Valley Newspapers, Inc. As with many weekly papers, 
the News owes its success to the active participation of family mem- 
bers. Adelaide, wife of Thomas McKinney, was editor for a number of 
years, and her son Craig has succeeded her in that position. Another 
son, Bruce, was involved in the publication for a time. 


Huguenot Herald 


On March 3, 1976, New Paltz's youngest newspaper began weekly 
publication under Ulster Offset, a Daily Freeman subsidiary, with 
Steve Ruelke as editor. Quality printing and lots of photographs 
presented in broadsheet format resulted in handsome editions which 
immediately aroused community interest. By 1981 the weekly had won 
14 awards from the New York Press Association and the National News- 
paper Association. 


Surviving major managerial and staff changes during 1982, the 
Huguenot Herald with Celeste Brown as editor, is now co-owned by 
the Woodstock Times publisher Geddy Sveikauskas and Ulster Offset. 


Banks 


New Paltz had two banks in 1883, Huguenot National Bank and New 
Paltz Savings Bank. The older of the two, Huguenot National, was 
organized February 10, 1853 with Edmund Eltinge as its first President. 
It occupied only a small portion of a frame building on the southeast 
corner of Plattekill Avenue and Main Street. 
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Huguenot National Bank building as it looked circa 1930. 


In 1935 the frame building was replaced with the present stone 
structure. The new building was constructed of Shawangunk conglom- 
erate said to have come from a single boulder. It was quarried from 
the mountainside west of the village and laid by local masons. The 
cupola is topped with a weather vane bearing a silhouette of the Golden 
Otter, a ship on which some of the early Huguenot settlers came to 
America. The design was based on weather vanes found on early Hugue- 
not buildings. The bank is owned at present by Barclays of New York. 


New Paltz Savings Bank, now Inter-County Bank, opened for busi- 
ness May 1, 1871 in a one-room office in the Ackert Building, now 4o 
Main Street. Its first president was Thaddeus Hait. 


In need of larger quarters by 1875 the bank moved across the 
street to the Hasbrouck Building. That building was later razed to 
provide parking for the Grand Union. As the bank continued to grow, 
plans were made to erect a permanent home. By 1894 the new building 
was completed and the bank moved to the location it occupies today. 
Though now unrecognizable the old building forms the core of the 
present modern structure. The bank has been expanded in several reno- 
yations over the last eighty years. 
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In the last twenty years branch banks were opened in New Paltz 
by the First National Bank of Highland, Ulster Savings Bank of Kingston, 
and Rondout Savings of Kingston which is now Norstar Bank of the Hud- 
son Valley. 


UTILITIES & PUBLIC SERVICES 


Telephone 


Before 1883 only two methods of communication were available to 
New Paltz residents, the mail and the telegraph. 


But that changed in 1883. On November 16, 1883 the Editor of 
the New Paltz Independent told his subscribers, "Drop in at Barney's 
Drugstore and see how easy a matter it is to talk by means of the 
telephone with Newburgh. It costs only 25¢. It is expected that 
communication will be possible between New Paltz and Rondout this 
week. Our people will soon begin to realize the convenience of hav- 
ing telephone service with the outside world." 


The public telephone referred to above was installed by the 
Hudson River Central Telephone Company, and was located in a corner 
of James Barney's Drugstore on lower Main Street, now 38 Main Street. 
Telephone service was available only during drugstore business hours 
which did not include evenings, Sundays or holidays. The exception 
was on election night when the returns came in by telephone and crowds 
gathered to hear the news of the election. 


In addition to the Hudson River Central Telephone Company, at 
least two other private companies, the West Shore and Standard Tele- 
phone Companies, installed lines and service in New Paltz. 


In 1906 twenty-seven village residents had telephones. By this 
period telephone service extended to most of the villages in Southern 
Ulster, as well as to Kingston, Poughkeepsie and Albany. 


In the early part of the 20th century the New York Telephone Com- 
pany bought out the smaller companies and established New Paltz's first 
official telephone office on the second floor in what was then Elting 
Harp's Harness Store building. This building still stands on the south- 
east corner of Main and South Chestnut Street. 


Later the New York Telephone Company moved to offices on North 
Front Street and in 1966 made a final move to 10 Harrington Street. 


Electricit 


"New Paltz was illuminated for the first time with the electric 
lights on Friday evening. The result was a success and we think 
that a number who had been in doubt about voting in favor of the ap- 
propriation of $900 for lighting our village streets decided to do so 
after seeing how vastly superior the light was to that of the old kero- 
sene lamps. The electric lights will enable people residing on the 











outskirts of the village to come out to church or to a lecture or 
to a meeting of any kind with much greater comfort than heretofore." 


So said the New Paltz Independent on March 24, 1893. Burhans Van 
Steenburg, owner of the New Paltz Electric Light Company, and William 
H. Price, Superintendent, had accomplished this feat. The building 
which housed the new company's equipment was located on North Front 
Street adjacent to the Wallkill Valley Railroad tracks. A portion 
of that building is standing in 1983. 


Although the new lamps were a decided improvement over the kero- 
sene lamps, there were nevertheless many problems. By November of 
1893 there were still only sixteen to eighteen buildings in the village 
lighted by electricity. The Company was plagued by frequent changes 
in management and financial problems. 


In 1926 Central Hudson purchased the New Paltz Electric Light 
Company from Stephen Johnston and located its new offices at 6 South 
Chestnut Street, the former location of Johnston's Garage. 


As late as 1926 residents were critical of the "so-called moonlight 
schedule under which the streets are not illuminated during certain 
phases of the moon." According to the contract street lights were not 
to be turned on during the full moon because the streets were deemed 
sufficiently lighted by the moon. Problems arose when clouds obscured 
the moon during the full moon period leaving the streets dark. Another 
concern was that the plant superintendent had instructions to turn off 
all lights at midnight. If an entertainment or social affair was sched- 
uled for the Village Hall it was necessary to make special arrangements 
with the utility company if the affair was to continue after midnight. 


Residents became increasingly unhappy with this type of out-dated 
service and urged the village trustees to negotiate an all-night, every- 
night lighting schedule with Central Hudson. By the late 1920's the 
lights burned all night, every night. 


Water Supply 


In June of 1892 Burhans Van Steenburgh and W. H. Price appeared 
before the Village Board of Trustees to propose a water supply system 
for the village. The Trustees approved the plan as presented, which 
included the building of a reservoir and laying pipes to supply water 
to village businesses and residences. A local managing board was named 
consisting of Solomon Deyo, D. A. Hasbrouck, George E. Johnston, George 
Griffith, George E. Rust, John Schmid and W. H. Price. Incorporated 
as the New Paltz Water Works Company, they immediately began work on 
providing a reservoir. 


The first reservoir, located approximately two and one-half miles 
west of the village on the Jesse Steen farm, was completed in 1893. 
This made possible the installation of the first fire hydrants, water 
and sewage lines. 
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Casino, corner of Main and North Front Street. Built in 1900 
by W.H. Steen. Popular with summer boarders as a weekend danc- 
ing spot. 





Johnston's Garage. George E. Johnston established the first 
garage in New Paltz on this site in 1903. Now 6 South Chestnut 
Street. 
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In 1914 the Village purchased the New Paltz water Works and 
by 1920 four small reservoirs were providing water to the village. 
However, the supply could not keep up with the demand and an alter- 
mate solution was sought. Negotiations began with the City of New 
York for permission to tap the New York City Aqueduct just west of 
the village. By the end of the 1920's New Paltz was buying water from 
the City for eight to nine months of each year, a practice which con- 
Ttinues to this day. 


In recent years, New Paltz residents have been plagued with 
seasonal water shortages and turbidity. The Village Board has yet 
to find a solution to these perennial problems. 


Elting Memorial Library 


According to the New Paltz Independent of May 11, 1883 a library 
was in existence in the town as early as 1823, and was located in the 
home of Daniel DuBois on Huguenot Street. When the Academy opened 
in 1833, the library was moved to that building. The next reference 
made to a public library was in the late 1890's when the young women 
of the Christian Temperance Union started a reading room believed to 
have been located in the Flat Iron Building. 


For a short time in the early 1900's the Ladies Aid Society of 
the Reformed Church operated a "public library" in the church parlors. 


In 1909 the New Paltz Study Club initiated the first organized 
community effort to provide a public library. The Club appointed 
& committee to formulate a plan for opening a reading room "with 
the expectation that the public seeing its value would make it a per- 
manent institution.” 


A reading room located in the George Schoonmaker building on the 
south side of Main Street formally opened in February, 1909. Only one 
month later the provisional charter was granted and the reading room 
became officially the New Paltz Free Library. 


It was not until 1920 that the circa 1750 stone and frame house 
at 93 Main Street became the permanent home of the library. Philip 
LeFevre Elting of Chicago purchased the building at a cost of $4,000 
and presented it to the community with the proviso that it be called 
Elting Memorial Library. 


Two major renovations, one in 1956 and the last in 1978 have sub- 
stantially increased the size of the library. The first annual report 
im 1909 listed the number of books in circulation as 194. In 1983 the 
library has approximately 32,000 books on its shelves. 


The north end of the building houses the Haviland-Heidgerd Histor- 
ical Collection, a non-circulating, historical and genealogical library. 
This Collection is named for Mary Stuart Haviland, an early benefactor 
ef the Library, and William Heidgerd, a former president of the Library 
Seardof Trustees and founder and past Director of the Collection. 


Major funding for the Library is provided by the Town. In 
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Elting Memorial Library 
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New Paltz Fire Department Rig, circa 1920 a 
Street Firehouse. 














addition, the Library Board of Trustees sponsors fund raising events, 
including an annual library fair in July. A thrift shop, staffed 
entirely by volunteers also contributes to the yearly budget. 


New Paltz Fire Department 


The first volunteer fire department in New Paltz was organized 
in April, 1862, and given the name of Huguenot Fire Engine Company 
No. 1. Their equipment was a simple hand-drawn and hand-operated 
pump bought from the City of Poughkeepsie. This Company suspended 
operations in 1868 and for the next twenty-one years New Paltz was 
without fire protection. In July, 1889, the Ulster Hook and Ladder 
Company No. 1 was organized. After the establishment of the New Paltz 
Water Works in 1892 a second fire-fighting company was formed called 
the Star Hose Company. These two companies served the community, often 
with keen rivalry, until they consolidated and formed the present New 
Paltz Fire Department in 1918. 


It was not until 1924 that the village purchased the first motor- 
ized fire truck, a LaFrance. Today the Department owns six pieces of 
equipment, including an eighty-five foot aerial platform ladder truck. 


The fire-fighting equipment has been housed at various places over 
the years including the Flat Iron building on the northwest corner of 
Main and Church Street, which for many years was known as Fireman's 
Hall. Since 1950 the firehouse and meeting rooms have been located 
on Plattekill Avenue. In 1981 the Fire Company built a second fire- 
house on Henry DuBois Drive known as Station 2. 


The fire fighting equipment is owned and maintained by the Village; 
the Town purchases fire protection from the Village. 


Post Office 


According to records in the National Archives, the first post 
office in New Paltz was established in 1810 with David Doane as post- 
master. That first post office is believed to have been located in the 
Budd Hotel on North Chestnut Street. 


During the early 1800's the post office consisted of nothing more 
than a box about two feet square with three pigeon holes, one for the 
postmaster's papers, one for letters and one for newspapers. Because 
the United States Postal Service did not provide space, rent or util- 
ities until 1889 the location of the post office followed the postmaster. 
Each early postmaster set up the office in his home or place of busi- 
ness and received a salary of less than $1000.00 a year. 


In 1885 Postmaster Charles J. Ackert, who also published the New 
Paltz Times, complained in his newspaper that he was expected "rain 
or shine to carry the mail to people who never learn that it is not 
part of the postmaster's duty to deliver letters and papers to carriages 
in the street." 








From records available it appears that the wandering post office 
did not settle into a permanent location until 1915. That year the G. 
Wurts DuBois building, now 53 Main Street, was "fitted up for post 
offices purposes." The post office remained at this location for 
twenty years. In 1935 it moved across the street to the Pappas Build- 
ing. Twenty-five years later, in 1956, the post office moved once 
again to 23 North Chestnut Street. It quickly outgrew this building 
and in January, 1977, occupied its present quarters at Main and Chest- 
nut Streets. 


EDUCATION (General) 


Prior to the opening of the New Paltz State Normal and Training 
School on February 15, 1886, village primary students were educated in 
a one-story brick building on Church Street, while secondary students 
attended the private New Paltz Academy on Huguenot Street. After the 
Academy burned down in 1884 the Academy trustees negotiated successful- 
ly with Albany for a state Normal School which was quickly built on 
the same site. Both primary and secondary students attended. 


When a second fire demolished the Normal School in 1906, students 
were temporarily educated in buildings all over the village while 
waiting for construction to be completed at a new site across town. 
The resulting three-story brick building, now the oldest building 
on the SUNY campus known as Old Main, soon became overcrowded with its 
three-fold student population. Primary, secondary and Normal School 
students training to be teachers were all schooled under one roof. 


The overcrowding was not relieved until the early 1930's. In 
1931 a separate district High School on South Manheim Boulevard enroll- 
ed 131 tenth through twelfth graders. In 1932 the first classes were 
held in the newly built Lawrence H. van den Berg School of Practice, 
named after the Normal School's fifth principal. More commonly known 
as the Campus School, this brick building with its high bell tower 
nestled just beneath Old Main is a landmark on the northeast corner 
of the SUNY campus. 


All elementary students in the district, except those attending 
St. Joseph's Parochial School, were educated at the Campus School. Dur- 
ing the early years the Campus School operated specifically as a prac- 
tice school for student teachers from the Normal School and later, 
from the college. In the 1960's the school began implementing and re- 
searching innovative educational programs; in the 1970's the primary 
department's open classrooms were strongly influenced by the British 
Infant School and Piaget theory. 


From 1886 until 1956 public education in the village was totally 
intertwined first with Normal School, then with State Teacher's College 
instruction. Meanwhile one-room rural schools existed in almost all 
of the hamlets in the Town of New Paltz. These rural district schools, 
Butterville, Gardiner, Guilford, Jenkinstown, Kettleboro, Libertyville, 
Middletown, Ohioville, Plutarch and Springtown, were consolidated with 
the central school district on July 30, 1929. In 1956 the district 
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high school building on Manheim Boulevard was enlarged to accommo- 
date elementary students who wished to transfer. Parents had a 
choice of sending their children to this district school or continu- 
ing to send them to the Campus School which remained in operation 
until 1982. 


A third choice was available for parents desiring a sectarian 
education for their children. St. Joseph's Catholic Church operated 
a school in the former Newman Hall at 16 S. Chestnut Street from 
1941 through 1969. Both nuns and lay teachers were on the faculty 
which educated grades one through eight. Average enrollment over 
the twenty year period was 225 students. 


With the population of the town continuing to increase in the 
1960's, it became necessary for the district to build two more new 
schools. In 1963 the Duzine School opened for kindergarteners 
through sixth graders. Five years later, when the new High School 
on South Putt Corners Road enrolled 538 students, the building on 
Manheim was converted to a Middle School. 


In 1983 the High School population is approximately 635 students; 
kindergarten through eighth grade students number approximately 1,255. 


State University of New York, The College at New Paltz 


Higher education began in New Paltz in 1828 with the opening of 
a school for classical instruction and the founding of the New Paltz 
Academy in 1833. In 1884 when the latter was destroyed by fire, local 
citizens successfully petitioned the State for a Normal School which 
opened in 1885. When this building in turn burned down in 1906, the 
Normal School was moved from the banks of the Wallkill to the present 
location of the College. 


In 1938 a four year curriculum was instituted at the New Paltz 
State Normal School and in 1942 the name of the school was changed 
to The State Teachers College at New Paltz. In that year the bach- 
elor's degree was awarded for the first time. Five years later, in 
1947, graduate study in Educatio was authorized, primarily as an in- 
service program for teachers. 


Another significant change came in 1948 when the College at New 
Paltz was incorporated into the newly established State University 
of New York along with thirty other institutions. 


In response to the increasing demand for public school teachers 
and a rapidly growing number of applications for admissions following 
World War II, it was necessary to enlarge the College quickly. Tem- 
porary classrooms and dormitories were built on newly purchased land 
just south of the old campus. These were soon followed by permanent 
structures: a college union and a dormitory building in 1950 and a 
library in 1953. In the succeeding two decades the campus grew stead- 
ily to reach its present scope and dimensions. The student body has 
expanded from about 770 in 1950 to almost ten times that number at 
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Normal School built 1907-1909. "Old Main" stands today on 
SUNY New Paltz campus. 
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the present time. 


As the College grew in size and numbers, important additions 
were made in its educational aims and programs. In 1951 the program 
in art education was inaugurated. In 1961 the name of the College 
was changed to The State University College of Arts and Sciences at 
New Paltz, and the College was authorized to grant the bachelor of 
arts and the bachelor of science degrees. Within the past few years 
the name has changed to "State University of New York, The College at 
New Paltz." 


To the undergraduate degree programs in Education, Fine and Per- 
forming Arts and Liberal Arts, the College has added in recent years 
curricula leading to degrees in business administration, computer 
science and nursing. Seven areas of instruction lead to graduate 
degrees. The College has also developed an Office of International 
Education which operated a number of overseas programs during both 
the summer and the academic year. 


RELIGIOUS INSTITUTIONS 


Religion was central to the lives of the French Huguenot 
settlers in 1678, and 300 years later it remains a vital force in 
the community. 


In 1883 there were three churches in the village: Reformed 
Dutch, Methodist Episcopal and African Methodist Episcopal Zion. In 
the hamlet of Butterville, west of the village, there was a Friend's 
Meeting House; in Cold Spring Corners, to the east, there was a 
Methodist Church. The Catholic congregation met in temporary quarters 
at that time. 


In 1983 there are nine houses of worship: New Paltz United 
Methodist, Reformed, Plutarch Methodist, St. Andrew's Episcopal, St. 
Joseph's Catholic, Redeemer Lutheran, Jehovah's Witnesses Kingdom 
Hall, Church of the Nazarene and Congregation Ahavath Achim, a Jewish 
Synagogue. 


The oldest congregation is the Reformed Church, organized in 
1683 as a French Reformed Church. Services were first conducted in 
a building which also housed a school. Subsequently, in 1717 and 
again in 1773, stone churches were constructed, but these in turn be- 
came inadequate for the growing congregation. The present Georgian 
Colonial brick church was built on Huguenot Street in 1839. Transepts 
were added thirty years later. In 1983 the congregation celebrated 
its 300th anniversary. 


The United Methodist Church began its ministry in New Paltz 
circa 1786 when itinerant ministers preached in the homes of Hendrik 
Deyo and Henry DuBois. It was not until 1840 that the first church 
building was erected on the corner of Main and Church Streets. This 
small Greek Revival building was moved around the corner in 1870. In 
1884 when the building now facing on Church Street was raised and 
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remodeled, a Gothic structure emerged. The Methodist congregation 
moved to a newly built church on Main Street in 1929. 


The Plutarch Methodist Church continues ‘to serve its small com- 
munity in the 1980s as it has since 1861. Though its present congre- 
gation numbers only thirty-six members, Services are held each 
Sunday evening. For many years it was known throughout the entire 
area for its strawberry festival in June and for its Christmas Eve 
candlelight service. 


The Episcopal congregation held services as early as 1900 in 
the Village Hall, now known as the Academy Theatre, on N. Chestnut 
Street. In 1909 the present St. Andrews Church was built on the cor- 
ner of Main and N. Oakwood Terrace on land donated by D. C. Storr. 


In 1893 the Catholic congregation in New Paltz finished the con- 
struction of their first church. Services had been held in temporary 
quarters prior to that for a number of years. In 1885 they laid a 
cornerstone for a building on Church Street. Due to lack of funds 
and a disagreement over the location it was never constructed. When 
construction started on the 1893 building the cornerstone was removed 
from Church Street and used in the new building. 


Though the 1893 church was renovated and enlarged over the years 
it was inadequate for the congregation in 1965. Thus a new church 
was built that year and finished in time for the traditional Christ- 
mas Eve service. The new St. Joseph's Church is completely air-con- 
ditioned and seats 500 people. The old church was razed for a church 
parking area. 


The Redeemer Lutheran Church, established on September 14, 1954, 
met during its early years in the Lloyd Methodist Church. In 1960 
the congregation purchased the American Legion Building on Church 
Street where they held services until 1965. In September of that year 
ground was broken for a new building on Route 32 South. The present 
eee Ler is Audrey Foley, the first female pastor of a local congre- 
gation. 


The Church of the Nazarene located at 170 Route 32 North was or- 
ganized in early 1963. Later that year the congregation dedicated its 
new sanctuary. Active members number eighty-three. 


The Jehovah's Witnesses Kingdom Hall on Sunset Ridge Road dedi- 
cated their house of worship in 1962. In 1983 there are eighty-four 
active members in the congregation. 


Congregation Ahavath Achim is located at 8 Church Street in 
the building which was the early home of the Methodist congregation. 
The precursor to this formal body was the Jewish Community Center, an 
ethical and cultural group which was active from 1964 to 1981. Stu- 
dent Rabbi for the present congregation is Carol Glass. 











RECREATION & ENTERTAINMENT 





As noted in century old copies of local newspapers, residents 
participated in a variety of recreational activities close to home. 


"The track on the ice from new Paltz to Springtown was in good 
condition the early part of this week and those who had fast horses 
and plenty of leisure had fine sport." (1884) 


"Few entertainments besides the lectures have been given in the 
Village Hall this year. It is a good thing that the lectures which 
afford solid instruction takes the place of entertainments of a more 
questionable nature." (1886) . 

"A popular amusement of the village boys is bathing in the 
Wallkill." 


"The street attractions in our village of late have included 
a street peddler who sold merchandise of various kinds, and a couple 
of performing bears." (1887) 


"The New Paltz Brass Band will give a grand open-air concert 
tomorrow evening, May 21, in the lot opposite Cyrus DuBois’ shoe 
en88) Strawberries and ice cream will be supplied in abundance." 

1887 


Village Hall 


The Village Hall, an imposing two-story brick structure built 
in 1863 by the New Paltz Literary Society, immediately became the 
community's cultural and social center, with its most colorful and 
active period lasting from 1863 until 1929. Lyceum lecture courses, 
public and private dances, vaudeville acts, operettas, plays, church 
and community benefits and musical recitals were all held in the 
spacious auditorium on the upper level. New Paltz' first silent movies 
were shown in this building; "talkies" followed. The Village Hall be- 
came known as the Opera House in the early 1900's, although no records 
exist verifying the performance of even one opera. 


Meanwhile, the ground-level basement of the building served 
variously as the first home of St. Andrews Episcopal Church, as a 
temporary classroom when the Normal School burned in 1906, later as 
an ice cream parlor, then as a barbershop, and finally as a restaur- 
ant. St. Joseph's Church bought the building ini 1929 and for the next 
thirty-eight years the parishioners used the space as a recreational 
center. After being sold to a young entrepreneur in 1967, the upper 
level once again reverted to theater. Classic films, art and foreign 
films, as well as live theater have been presented on a fairly con- 
Sistent basis since that time. 


Located at 16 North Chestnut Street, the building now houses the 
Academy Theater on the upper level and Barnaby's Loaf and Tankard 
Restaurant below. 
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Brodhead Driving Park 


In 1891 Abram C. Brodhead built a one-half mile race track on 
the flats west of the village near the juncture of Mountain Rest Road 
and Springtown Road. Horse races were held on a regular basis 
throughout the summer. Large crowds of 1,500 to 2,000 people gathered 
on Decoration Day and July 4th holidays. Racing enthusiasts streamed 
in from a wide area on race days; the Wallkill Valley Railroad, and 
after 1897, the trolley, connected with New Paltz stage coaches to 
transport fans to the track. Bicycle races, foot races and even ball 
games were often included on the schedule as part of the day's enter- 
tainment. 


In 1904 betting was declared illegal in the State of New York, 
at which time the race track was closed. 


BRODHEAD DRIVING PARK, 
NEW PALTZ. N. Ww. 
August 12, 13 and 14, 1902, 
$2,500 in Purses. 156 Entries. 
EVERY DAY A GOOD DAY. 


Concert by 456th Regt. Association Band Each 
Afternoon. 


NO FREE ADMISSION. 
Owners and Drivers must secure tickets of the Secretary and present them 
at the gate or they will be charged admission. 


Admission 50c. Ladies and Children 25e. ; : 
Grand Stand 25c. Carriages Free. wreath 


Brodhead Driving Park built in 1893 on the flats at the corner of 
Springtown Road and Mountain Rest Road. 





Wallkill River 


One hundred years ago the Wallkill River was a clear, unpolluted 
waterway which was used for a wide assortment of recreational activi- 
ties. 


Swimming, boating and fishing were popular summer pastimes. A 
boat dock business at the foot of Main Street near the bridge rented 
boats to summer boarders and others who wished to explore the scenic 
river. By 1900 some farmers in Springtown were putting "naptha 
launches" on the river for the convenience of their summer boarders. 
In the winter when the river was solidly frozen, horseracing enthusi- 
asts raced their horses on the ice as family and friends lined the 
banks of the river. Even a few automobile races took place on the 
frozen Wallkill. 


Over the years man's carelessness has polluted the Wallkill River 
to the point where it is of little value as a recreational river, al-. 
though occasionally canoers and rowboaters venture into its north- 
flowing current. 


In the 1980's, as in the past, New Paltz residents participate 
im @ wide range of leisure time activities both in the village and 
ong the Shawangunk Ridge which rises abruptly just four miles west of 
village. Hiking, cross country skiing, rock climbing, horseback 
ing, tennis and golf are popular area sports. While some swimmers 
hike to nearby pools and lakes, others dip in a public pool located in 
the village or do laps in the olympic-sized county pool located just 
utside the village on Libertyville Road. 


In 1984, Ninety Miles Off Broadway, a firmly established commun- 
ity theatre group which stages major productions each spring and fall, 
will celebrate its twentieth year. 


State University of New York, the College at New Paltz, continues 
te offer a year-round schedule of plays, musical events, sports and 
fectures open to the public. 


CLUBS & ORGANIZATIONS 


A century ago community clubs and organizations existed pri- 
marily within the framework of the church and the school. 


In New Paltz the Woman's Christian Temperance Union met as early 
@= 1879. But little mention is made of any other organization until 
She early 1900's when the Study Club, Huguenot Grange and the Village 
Gutfragette Committee were formed. 


Residents of New Paltz in 1983 are involved in numerous service, 
@ecial and fraternal organizations. Among these are the Study Club, 
Gerden Club, Lions Club, Paltz Club, American Association of Univer- 
@ity Women and Rotary International; also an Art Association, Senior 
@itizens eroups, lodges, sport clubs, Girl Scouts, Boy Scouts and 
elitical clubs. 


One historical society exists in the town. The Huguenot Histor- 
Geel Society was founded in 1894 as the Huguenot Patriotic, Monumental 
Mec Historical Society. For ninety years the Society has been dedi- 
Sec to preserving the town's unique heritage. In 1899 the Society 
taseaq the Jean Hasbrouck house and gradually over several decades 
wired six more historic houses on the street. In addition an ex- 
ave collection of documents and artifacts has been acquired by 
Society. 


Under the leadership of Kenneth Hasbrouck, the President of the 
iety since 1960, membership has grown to over 4,000 and includes 
@vem branches worldwide. Huguenot Street was designated a Register- 
Metional Historic Landmark in 1964. Five stone houses built between 
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1692 and 1712 received special designation: the Jean Hasbrouck house, 
Hugo Freer house, Abraham Hasbrouck house, Bevier Elting house and the 
DuBois Fort. 


In 1972 a reproduction of the First Stone Church (1717) was 
built on Huguenot Street by descendants of Antoine Crispell, the 
Patentee. Built near the site of the original church, the chapel 
has a seating capacity of sixty. Careful attention was given to each 
detail of the construction so that the reproduction would be as faith- 
ful to the original as possible. The church is used for.special wor- 
ship services and for weddings and memorial services. 


The Society maintains in the Huguenot Street area, a library, 
art gallery, gift shop, assembly hall and a temperature-humidity 
controlled room for historic documents. In addition to the Huguenot 
Street buildings, the Society also owns and maintains various historic 
buildings outside the Town of New Paltz. 





Jean Hasbrouck Memorial House 





Main Street Looking East. New Paltz Savings Bank, now Inter-County 
Bank, is the brick building on the left front of the picture. It 
was built on this site in 1894. 





Kaiser House Built in 1892 from local brick by William Kaiser, now 
39 North Chestnut Street. Picture taken circa 1913. 
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TOWN OF OLIVE 


By Vera M. Sickler Historian 


Written in two parts 
1880---1905---1983 





By an act of the State Legislature, the Town of Olive was 
created by law on April 15, 1823. 


Olive is one of the interior towns of the county somewhat 
north to the center. In 1823 Olive consisted of 37,375 acres of 
land. It is bounded north by Shandaken and Woodstock, east by 
Hurley and Marbletown, south by Marbletown and Rochester, west by 
Denning and Shandaken. 


The Esopus Creek rising in Slide Mountain flows southeast 
through the town. It is a famous trout stream. The name is Indian 
meaning Little River. 


The beautiful Catskill mountains extend as far as the eye can 
see to the north and west. The most picturesque of these mountains 
is High Point. On its left is Wagon Hollow Road, but no real road 
exists. It is one hundred feet wide and lined with stones perhaps 
left from the ice age thousands of years ago. 


In the southeastern part of the town lies the hamlet of Olive. 
It extends from a valley to the foothills of Tice Ten Eyck Mountain. 
It is the gateway from the Hudson River Valley to the Catskill Moun- 
tains. Olive is two miles from the Olive Branch Railroad Station in 
the Town of Hurley. 


This is a farming area with about 20 homes and a store and wag- 
on making shop owned by Jeremiah Matthews. A small store run by 
Hiram Cudney, the Post Office at Wade and Terwilligers, a blacksmith 


shop by Mr. Elmendorf. 


The little red schoolhouse is on the Mountain Road. Along with 
their farm work, the men run saw mills and shave barrel hoops. 





Shokan 


The road west from Olive enters the Ashokan Road and the home of 
Benjamin Giles and the DuBois property and homestead. On that prop- 
: erty is the 1817 stone school which closed its doors in 1842. It is 
being used as a cooper shop anda home for persons who have nowhere to 
live. 


Continuing down the road there are many fine farms. This road 
t leads from left to right to Brown Station and Shokan. 


, We are now on the outer bounds of Shokan and going back over 
the Ashokan road to a cross road that leads to the Old School Baptist 
Church and the road that leads to the right into the mountains. 


A mile further on is a road that leads to the right called Coons 
Neighborhood Road. The Coons families settled near the foot of the 
mountain. At the entrance of the road is the oldest house in the 
town. It is the present home of the Weeks family who own many acres 
of land. On the road is the Weeks cemetery and a school house. 


Returning to the main road and passing many old houses we arrive 
at Butternut Brook once called the Olymute Kill. On our left the 
two-room Brookside School. Where the Butternut Kill enters the Eso- 
pus Creek was the Mayer Tannery. The last one to run in the state. 


We are now in Shokan Proper. It is a busy place with a large 
store owned by Azarias Winchell and son. There is a doctor and dentist 
and a law office plus two churches -- the Dutch Reformed Church, which 

is the oldest church in the town. Near this church is a small cem- 


me 
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etery and a school. Directly over the road is the Shokan Methodist 


Episcopal Church and near by LaDew Hall. 





There are beautiful homes and many families take summer board- 
ers. There are two roads leading out of Shokan; one between two cem- 
eteries, Sand Hill and Pine Grove. The other one is the Dugway Road 
to Boiceville. This road has cost the town many thousands of dollars 
to prevent the water from the Esopus Creek from running over the road 
which was built beside the Creek. 


Boiceville 





Boiceville on the Esopus Creek is in view. Mt. Toran Hoeck is 
on the right. The Indian Dancing Rock is on that mountain. It isa 
large flat stone where the Esopus Indians stopped off to dance and 
rest, hundreds of years ago. 


Boiceville was named for Lemuel Boice, an early settler. There 
are a few houses and an excelsior mill run by John Hornbeck. The 
postmaster is Benjamin Churchill. The Ulster and Delaware Railroad 
is here and there is a yard full of blue-stone to be shipped to East- 
ern cities. 


Millard Davis's big white house can be seen from the road on the 
east bank of the Esopus Creek. The school house is on the west bank 
of the Esopus. The Dunnagan and Bishop farms are on the Upper Boice- 
ville Road. 





Cold Brook 


Two miles toward the north is the Cold Brook Railroad Station. 
It is also a shipping point for bluestone. The Esopus Creek is 
bridged here for the convenience of the people of Wittenberg and Wood- 
: stock who patronize the railroad station. The bridge was built in 
1896 and has not been in use for many years. 


Traver Hollow 
Traver Hollow is on a road that leads to the right as we go 


from Boiceville to West Shokan. The first settlers there were Adam 
Traver and Enos Brown who worked for the Bark Peelers. 


West Shokan 





The area where West Shokan was located was an early grant to 


- Hendrick Crispell. There is an iron bridge that connects Shokan to 
West Shokan. We have just crossed it and entered a tree lined street. 
' West Shokan was called the Eden of the Catskills. On this long 


street is a two room school and two churches; Baptist and Catholic. 

The Matthew and North Store with four busy clerks. John Van Kleeck 

Livery Stable, Van Etten and Every Butcher Shop, Organzo Giles Clock 
and Notions Store and nearby is the Weidner Poultry Farm. They also 
entertained summer boarders. Located there is Crispell's Grove and 

Pavillion. Picnics and political rallies were held there. 


j It was here that Hewett Boice ran a sawmill. The huge field 
was covered by logs which would be shingles, heading and boards. The 
railroad station was called Shokan. From there you could get a good 
view of the Catskill Mountains. 


Bushkill and Watson Hollow 





Northwest of west Shokan lies the Bushkill and Watson Hollow 
area. It once was a very busy place with a tannery run by Nathan 
Watson; the John Watson Store and Post Office; a school which was 
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used for a Sunday School. It was a self-contained hamlet for the 
tannery workers. 


The Watson Hollow Brook flowed from the mountains above it to- 
ward the Bushkill Creek. As we travel back from Watson Hollow on 
our left is Mine Hollow Road and Breath Hill. At one time it was a 
possibility that there was a silver mine there. A small amount 
of silver was found but nothing to cause a silver rush. Along the 
Bushkill Creek there were farms and saw mills. The Bushkill School 
built in 1831 is still standing. 


Maltby Hollow 


On our way from Bushkill we turn left to Maltby Hollow and the 
charcoal kilns. Herbert Hover built two kilns and then sold to 
Charles Maltby who built four more and developed an extensive char- 
coal burning business, employing 100 men. Charcoal had many other 
uses than blacksmith shops and factories. 





Brodhead Bridge 


From West Shokan a road leads to Brodhead Bridge, an early grant 
to the Brodhead family. The Ulster and Delaware railroad station is 
here and the tracks cross the Esopus Creek. Near the station is a 
large lot covered with bluestone ready to ship to eastern cities. 

The store keepers are Darius Hover, Ira Elmendorf and Weller G. Moore. 
There are large boarding houses here. 


Olive City 


Olive City is ideally located by the Esopus Creek. It was the 
town's first seat of government in 1823 and was first settled in 1740. 


There are three large boarding houses and a small school plus a 
post office on the road to Olive Bridge. Two stores run by Hiram 
Barton and Asa Bishop. A small hotel has been converted to the Olive 
Bridge Methodist Church Parsonage. The old school Baptist Church is 


still standing even though a new church was built in Shokan. 


Bishops Falls 





A covered bridge by Bishops Falls crosses the Esopus Creek and 
you are on the way to Browns Station. The Falls Mill is now owned 
by a Boice family. 


Browns Station 


. Browns Station was just lately called Brook's Crossing. The 
Ulster and Delaware Railroad Station is here, the first station in 

: the town. Levi Elmendorf acts as station master and post master 
and has a store and telegraph office under one roof. 


There is a Dutch Reformed Church and a one room school. 


To inject a personal note; it was here that my Winchell and 
rf Van Steenbergh ancestors were born. 


Here as in other places, city boarders were big business. Just 
below Browns Station the Beaverkill Stream empties into the Esopus 
Creek and the Winn and Van Steenbergh Heading Mill is located there. 
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Winchell Falls 

About one mile down the Beaverkill Road, Winchell's Falls named 
for the Winchell family, very early settlers. The Eastern Dynamite 
Company is located there and managed by Edwin Burhans. Above the 
falls the ruins of the Bush home and the Bush cemetery. 





Tongore (Olivebridge 


Retracing the Beaverkill Road, we are on our way to Tongore. 
Olivebridge, once called Tongore for the Indian Chief Tongoras. The 
road turns to the left and on our right, the Bishop blue-stone 
quarries. The first building, the Tongore Methodist Church, the 
earliest Methodist Church in town. It burned and was rebuilt in 1876. 


There are many old houses dating back to the Revolution, among 
them the Tongore Inn dated 1774 and still standing. The Merrihew 
family who omned many acres of land gave the land for the Tongore 
Cemetery and also the Methodist Church. The Davis family, also large 
land owners, lived in a house dated 1809. Alonzo Davis was a Civil 
War Veteran. Andrew Davis gave the land for the school. 


Krumville 


Krumville is in the southeastern part of the Town of Olive. It 
is a farming region and there are small blue-stone quarries. A store 
owned by Frank Lyons; a school house; post office and the Dutch Reform- 
ed Church. The attraction there is the Deer Park Falls flowing from 
the Beaver Lake. On a short narrow road is the Benjamin Merrihew 
boarding house. The Krumville cemetery is a short distance from the 
main road. 


Acorn Hill 


Acorn Hill is the center of a good farming region, also a blue- 
stone quarry. The Wesleyan Methodist Church is here. 





Winchells 


Winchells is the site of a school house and the log cabin owned 
by John Thompson. Near there is the path that leads to Wagon Hollow 
Road on High Point Mountain. 


Samsonville 


Samsonville, in the southern part of the town, was named for 
Brigadier General Henry Samson who owned a large tannery there. He 
was a Civil War veteran. Early settlers were Beatty, Palen, Shurter 
and Barringer. Pratt Shurter owned an Excelsior Mill. A post office 
and store, a Methodist Church on the circuit with Tongore, and the 
upper Samsonville Road with a few old houses. A school house stands 
on the road out of Samsonville. 


Sahler Mill 


We travel a narrow winding road toward the Olive and Rochester 
town lines, and come upon Sahler Mill and pond. The mill was built 
before 1850 by Adam Sahler who received a water privilege there. The 
only mill left in town. 
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Blizzard of 1888 


The blizzard is still a topic of conversation handed down to a 
younger generation from grandparents and parents. A first hand ac- 
count of the great snow!!:!: "It took the Ulster and Delaware train 
from Monday to Friday to shovel out by man power-all the way. My 
father, then a young man, helped with the shoveling as the train 
passed near his home in Browns Station. At Shokan, the neighbors 
helped my family tunnel through (20) feet of snow to get to the 
barn amimals. Other persons who remembered the great snow were 
Orville Winchell who lived at the foot of Tice Ten Eyck Mountain, and 
Martin Crispell in West Shokan who tied a rope from house to barn 
so he wouldn't lose his way." 


Ashokan Reservoir 
As we leave the 19th century we start the 20th century with 


almost insurmountable problems that came with the building of the 
Ashokan Reservoir. 





—_ 


PONG an tlle wes 





On February 3, 1905 at the request of Mayor George McClellan 
of New York City, a bill was introduced into the New York State 
Legislature concerning the great problem of the future water supply 
for the City of New York. 


Before 1900, New York City had already explored the possibility 
of using the Esopus Valley to provide more water. 


The Town of Olive, on hearing this, knew they had been hit by 
the greatest catastrophe of all time. There was no way out. They 
would have to endure all that a great reservoir in the central part 
of the town would mean to them. 


After being signed by the Governor, the bill became law on June 
9, 1905. The Mayor appointed a Board of Water Supply, which on Octo- 
ber 9, 1905 submitted a scheme for obtaining water from Catskill 
sources, 


The report was adopted and J. Waldo Smith appointed as Chief 
Engineer. 


: The Catskill System was the most extensive work ever undertaken 
by one municipality. The acquiring of property involved the removal 
and relocation of highways and a railroad. The investigation of 
thousands of titles was a part of the great problem to be solved. 


On April 10th, 1907, the first contract was let. The Board of 
Water Supply divided into two bureaus; Administration and Engineer- 


ing. 
‘ The hamlet of Brown Station and vicinity became a construction 
camp with homes and streets cut through churches, schools, bank, hos- 
‘ pital and commissary. Also, a police barracks for the mounted police. 


Three hamlets were gone forever; Brodhead Bridge, Browns Station, 
and Olive City. The first settlements were made in these three ham- 
lets and Olive City was the first seat of government. 


Other hamlets gone were Olive, Shokan, Boiceville, and West Sho- 
kan. The last three built back upon the banks of the Reservoir. 


* 

7 Olive, which was serviced by the railroad, was renamed Ashokan in 
1915 and became a hamlet with many houses on one side of Route 28. 

) It would never be the same again! People would move away. Their 
farms, which had been in the families for generations, would be gone. 
Mill, stores, businesses, churches, schools, and even the dead could 
not lie in peace. 2800 bodies were moved from thirty-two cemeteries. 

‘ Work started September 3, 1907 in Brown Station near the rail- 


road track. 


When the use for Brown Station was over, that too was destroyed. 
The entire area was burned over and for days you could see the smoke 
rising from all directions. Houses and buildings not bought out and 
rebuilt were burned. 


** Some statistics from the Records of the Engineers: 


Test borings for the reservoir began in 1904 
Water surface-twelve and eight-tenths sq. mi. 
Length of reservoir - 12 mi. 
Length of shore line - 40 mi. 
Highways discontinued - 68 mi. 

rebuilt 38 mi. 
Ulster and Delaware RR discontinued. 

13 mi. - rebuilt 13 mi. 


The entire reservoir covers nearly twelve thousand acres 
of land. 
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The storage of water began in the west basin September 9, 1913. 
On November 22, 1915 the first water started on its journey to New 
York City. The cost of the entire Catskill system was $162,000,000. 


As the reservoir was completed, nearly 300,000 seedlings of 
pine, hemlock, and arbor vitae were planted around it to prevent 
erosion and to act as a watershed. 


The credit for the building of this reservoir must go to Chief 
Engineer, J. Waldo Smith. Mr. Smith was born in Lincoln, Massachu- 
setts in 1861. He graduated from the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology in 1887. He lived in Shokan for many years. His home, 
an old stone house, was just outside of the Reservoir Basin. He call- 
ed it Menaltink where he entertained many famous people; all anxious 
ie consult him about reservoirs. He died in New York City on October 

» 1933. 


On June 25, 1936 a group of people gathered at the former Tri- 
angulation Tower in a grove of trees near the reservoir where they 
dedicated the Bluestone Tower as a memorial to J. Waldo Smith, the 
most famous engineer of all time: 


The citizens of the Town of Olive became accustomed to a great 
reservoir in the center of the town. They brought their friends and 
relatives to see the famous aerators and there you could meet people 
from all over the country on sightseeing tours. A Sunday afternoon 
picnic was a must by the aerators! 


Time changes all things and 65 years later we find land on 
reservoir property being sold to home builders and trees from the 
large forest being cut down. Where the famous aerators were located, 
a hydro-electric plant is being built. Such is progress. 


A Growing Town 


After the building of the reservoir the town began to develop. 
Henry Elmendorf built a large store in Shokan. He sold out to Elwyn 
Winchell who ran a store, post office, and restaurant. In later 
years his son Clyde turned the store into an antique shop. It is 
still an antique shop today. 


In Ashokan William Davis built a large hall. Nearby was the 
Abner Winnie store. It had many owners but through neglect it be- 
came a ruin. In 1982 it became a store again after renovation. The 
D & M Market stands beside it. 


The first telephone lines reached Olive in 1903 and electricity 
came through in 1925. 


Many of the houses in the reservoir area were bought out and re- 
built in various places in town. 


As the automobiles became more numerous, gas stations and re- 


pair shops were built throughout the town. A taxi service meeting 
the trains carried visitors to their destination. 


Early in the 20th century a new way had been found to build 
I roads. They were called macadam after their inventor. Sometime 
? later the curves were eliminated and it became Route 28; a fast road 
through Olive into the Catskills. 


In Ashokan the two room school built in 1912 became the Ameri- 
can Legion Hall. An addition to the hall is the Senior Citizen Cen- 
ter. 


The Olive Free Library located in West Shokan was dedicated in 
| 1972. In the basement of the library are meeting rooms for senior 
5 | citizens and other programs. Also a museum managed by the Town of 

| Olive Historical Society. 


? 
The town is making a phenomenal growth. New roads are being 
cut through and many new homes are being erected. 
Agriculture 
The town once in the long time ago had been a fine agriculture 
: area. After the building of the Ashokan Reservoir the small farmer 


continued to work his farm but many of the farms had been in the 

; Reservoir Basin. Through the years the farms were on their way out. 
Many persons still have small gardens for their own use. Today, in 
the year 1983, the town has three large farms left. 


Town of Olive Schools 
From 1883-1983 


There were fifteen school districts in the latter part of the 
’ 19th century and in the early part of the 20th century. The teachers 
boarded at their pupils' homes and received about $10.00 a week. 


With the coming of the reservoir many of the schools were demol- 
ished. Wherever needed, new schools were erected only to have a short 
existence. A new era in schools had begun. 


School consolidation was slated for Olive. In 1948 consolidation 
became a reality. The new school in Boiceville, N.Y. was the first one 
M story school in the state. The Onteora district comprised 350 square 
miles. The name was coined from the Indian name for the Catskill Moun- 
tians. Onteora school was dedicated on June 26, 1953. 


Bennett Elementary School was built on the same property and 
dedicated June 15, 1961. The contribution of the one room log and 
stone schools must not be overlooked as some of our finest citizens 
graduated from those schools and went on to make America great. 


Sunday School Association 





The object of this association is mutual encouragement and co- 


as 


a 


operation in Sunday School work. All of the Sunday Schools of the 
Town are invited to join the organization and have an equal voice 
in all deliberations. 





The officers are as follows: President, Vice-President, Secre- 
tary, and Treasurer. Meetings will be held quarterly. 


The first Town of Olive meeting was held in the West Shokan 
Baptist Church on August 14, 1888. The last meeting in the records 
was held in the Krumville Reformed Church on May 1907. The reser- 
voir was being built at that time so perhaps that closed the meetings 
as some of the churches were demolished. 


Religion 


The churches of Olive suffered drastic changes when the Ashokan 
Reservoir was constructed. The Shokan Dutch Reformed Church which 
was built and dedicated in 1800 was demolished and a beautiful stone 
church was built on Route 28 and dedicated September 14, 1913. The 
Shokan Methodist Episcopal Church suffered a like fate and built a 
large church in Ashokan. This church was dedicated June 12, 1913 
as the Ashokan Methodist Episcopal Church on the circuit with Glen- 
ford and West Hurley Churches. In 1968 the United Brethren joined 
the Methodist Church. It is now known as the United Methodist Church. 


| The West Shokan Baptist Church was rebuilt on higher ground above 
the reservoir. The Old School Baptist Church which had been in Olive 
City, and dedicated in 1808, had already built on Route 28 in 1857. 
Stone Church was torn down and the members travelled to other churches. 
This church which served both Reformed and Methodist, was near the 
Marbletown line now called Spillway Road. 


Brown Station Dutch Reformed having built in 1898 had a short 
life as it too was torn down. 


St. Augustine's Catholic Church was erected in West Shokan in 
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1893. It too was demolished and the parishioners met in homes until 
the new church was erected on Watson Hollow Road in 1952. 


St. Francis DeSales Catholic Church was built in Boiceville in 
1951. 





Churches not touched by the reservoir were the Tongore (Olive- 
bridge)Methodist Church, Samsonville Methodist Church, Krumville 
Dutch Reformed Church, which burned September 1, 1946. The Krumville 
School was made into a Chapel and dedicated May 25, 1955. 


The Acorn Hill Wesleyan Methodist Church began in 1889. That 
church was abandoned and they came to Van Steenbergh Lane where a 
home was turned into a church. They are now building a new church 
on DuBois Road. 


Jehovah's Witnesses have a fine little church on Bostock Road, 
and the Living Word Church has just been erected in 1982 on Route 
28A. 


Art 


From 1883 there are no records of artists in the town even 
though they may have resided here. 


As we enter Boiceville travelling Route 28 north, on the hill on 
the right are the Indian Sculptures created by Emilie Brunel. "In 
memory of Travelers to the Happy Hunting Ground." Mr. Brunel was born 
in France, arriving in America about 1920. At the foot of the hill is 
the oldest Indian Trading Post in Ulster County maintained by Mr. 
Brunel's daughter. 


Leopole Scholtz, also a famous sculptor, resided in Boiceville 
a short time. The De Braun Galleries are also in Boiceville. 


The Olive Free Library in West Shokan has a room set aside for 
the work of area artists who exhibit their paintings and crafts all 
year long. There are art classes in the Senior Citizens Center in 
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Ashokan and their fine pai 
of the Highland National Bai 
buffs bring back slides of 


; are on display in the Olive Branch 
There are photo exhibits and camera 
trips in American and foreign countries. 








Travel 


The Ulster and Delaware Railroad passing through the Town of 
Olive survived through the years -- 108 miles of track through the 
nearly impassable mountains. 


Summer cottages were built and everyone began to take city 
boarders. Horses and wagons and sleighs in winter were the method 
of travel in the late 19th and early 20th centuries. Then the auto- 
mobile came into view and dominated the scene. The slow demise of 
the railroads was due to the automobile owners who found they could 
reach many places not available by train. 


During the building of the reservoir the tracks were relocated 
13 miles. As the tracks were rerouted through the town many roads 
were eliminated. 


In 1931 the Ulster and Delaware Railroad was slowly coming to 
grief. Autos and trucks and bus service were making large inroads 
on passenger and freight service. At that time the railroad was sold 
to New York Central. 
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In 1949 steam locomotives gave way to diesel power. In the 
future Olive citizens would be traveling to far away places by 
aeroplane. 


At last the demise of the passenger train was a forgone conclu- 
sion. In 1954 the last passenger train went up the track. Here- 
after, it would be the Penn Central and two freights a week. Later 
the tracks were abandoned to time and the elements. 


In 1976 a train once more traveled up the old Catskill Mountain 
Branch and back to Kingston, N-Y. Pictures were taken and viewed by 
many persons who felt they had lost something out of their lives. 
Today they are trying to revive the old tracks. 


Loggin, 


From the 1900 book of records of the Forest Commission the Town 
of Olive is prominently mentioned. In the late 19th and early 20th 
century logging was big business in the town. Lumber lathe shingles, 
pulp, barrel heads, were manufactured by the various sawmills. Many 
years have passed but lumber is still being cut in a limited way by 
the Maurice Lane Lumber Company, Nelson Shultis, and Singer Denman. 


Olive Citizens Live Through Tragic History 





The Spanish and American War drew a few men from the town. In 
World Wars I and II men were fighting on foreign soil. There was an 
interval of peace and then the wars in Korea and Vietnam. Many men 

ht in all the wars. Some never returned. We honor them for 
eir patriotism and sacrifice for their country. 






Administration 


For many years the town Supervisors met in Kingston, the county 
seat, at the call of the chairman. Together they discussed their 
town problems. This ceased in 1968 and elected legislators took 
over representing the towns. The Town Supervisor then called meet- 
ings the first Tuesday of the month. Officers of the Town Board are: 
Supervisor, four Councilmen, Town Clerk, three Assessors, Tax Collector, 
two Judges, Highway Superintendant and Constables. 


OLIVE SUPERVISORS 1880-1983 


Jerimiah Matthews 1880-1885 Chester A. Lyons 1926-1933 
James McMillin 1886-1888 LeRoy Davis 1934-1935 
DeLancey N. Matthews 1889-1890 Lemuel DuBois 1936-1943 
Alvah Bogart 1891 Justus North 1944-1945 
Delancey N. Matthews 1892 Claude Bell 1946-1957 
Zadoc P. Boice 1893-1895 Lester Davis 1958-1969 
James McMillin 1896-1901 Frank ©. Carle 1970-1971 
Abram Terwilliger 1902-1905 James H. Glemming 1972-1973 
Jacob V. Merrihew 1906-1917 Oliver Crawford 1974-1975 
James McMillin 1918-1921 Vincent Barringer 1976-1981 


Lester B. Davis 1922-1925 E. Lee Denman 1982- 
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CENSUS 


1880 1930 1,199 
1890 1940 1,320 
1900 2,465 1950 1,463 
1910 4,497 (Building of 1960 1,990 

Reservoir) 1970 2,857 
1920 1,237 1980 = 3,834 


TOWN CLERKS - TOWN OF OLIVE 


Asa Bishop 1881-1884 LeRoy Davis 1918-1919 
Ernest Bishop 1885 Harley Bishop 1920-1921 
Henry Wiams 1886 Grover Christiana 1922-1925 
Asa Bishop 1887-1890 Elson S. Oakley 1926-1929 
Ira Elmendorph 1891 John C. Marshall 1930-1933 
William Haver 1892 Reginald Davis 1934-1939 
Isaac L. Merrihew 1893-1895 John Marshall 1940-1949 
Jesse B. Boice 1896-1898 Delia B. Lewis 1950-1957 
Asa Bishop ; 1899-1902 Elsie Davis 1958-1963 
Ephraim M. Bishop 1903 Oliver Crawford 1963-1973 
John Locke 1904-1905 E. Lee Denman 1974-1981 
Frank Van Kleeck 1906-1911 Evelyn Wehr 1982- 


Lester B. Davis 1912-1917 


Sports and Recreation 


In the early years baseball was a favorite game. Lawn Croquet 
was popular, and in winter, ice skating and sleigh riding. Today 
Davis Park in West Shokan and Avery Park in Shokan are summer recre- 
ation centers. Children travel by bus to the parks where there are 
directors to teach swimming and several kinds of games. The parks 
are used for picnics and meetings. Skiing and snow mobiling are 
winter sports. 


The YMCA on upper Bostock Road and the Ashokan Campus of the 
State University of New Paltz in southern Olive are recreation and 
learning centers for the young people. 


Celebrations 


During the past 100 years there have been many celebrations but 
in the memory of this author, just two stand out as being the years 
that will never be forgotten. The Town of Olive Sesquicentennial in 
1973 was observed with a well-planned year long celebration. The 
Bicentennial of the Nation was observed with many programs. The town 
is looking forward to the tercentennial of Ulster County in 1983. 


The following will show the growth of the town: Incorporated 
Companies, Public Service, Volunteer Clubs, Fraternal Orders, Rip 
Van Winkle Creamery 1890, Olive Cooperative Insurance Company formed 
in 1896, Citizens Telephone Co. 1905, American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Co., Eastern Dynamite Co.; Winchells Falls, Standard Oil Co. 1910, 
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E. G. & G. Rotron, the first large company to locate in Olive, 

Stucki Embroidery Co., Ronson Piano Hammer Co., Editions Book Outlet, 
Trail Nurseries, Pine Acre Development Co., Log Homes, Solar Systems 
(in development stages), Shokan Stair Builders, R. J. Wilkins School 
Bus Inc., Olive Branch of the Highland Bank, Star Route Mail Service, 
Sanitation, Cablevision, Volunteer Fire Co., and Ladies Auxiliary, 
Olive First Aid unit and Ambulance Service, Nursing Committee and 
Loan Closet. Stores in every hamlet compete with Al's Supermarket 
in Boiceville. Restaurants-Antique Shops-Law Offices-Real Estate- 
Dentists. 


Clubs: Republican, Democratic, Olive Women's, Conservative, 
Tongore Garden, Boy Scouts and Cubs, Girl Scouts and Brownies, Amer- 
ican Legion and Ladies Auxiliary, Fraternal Orders from 1881 Shokan 
Lodge 1.0.0.F., Redmen, Knights of Pythias, Shokan Council tile Lge 
Jr. 0.U.A.M., Olive Rebekah Lodge. 


Time and the affairs of men have changed the Town of Olive in 
the one hundred years that have passed. The citizens of the 19th 
Century would not recognize the town as it is today. 


#*#** The End **#** 
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THE TOWN OF PLATTEKILL 
by Shirley V. Anson & Betty Walker 


History and Administration 


At a special Town meeting held in the house of Robert Gilmore the 
8th day of March 1n 1800, viz: 


"Voted that the Town of Marlborough be divided into two 

towns as follows: beginning on the line between the 

Towns of Newburgh and the Town of Marlborough two chains 

and seventy-five links east of the northwest corner of the 
five patentees, from thence northward on a straight line 

to the eastermost line of Robert Tifft's land where it joins 
the line of the Town of New Paltz. 


Voted also that the new Town of the West side of the mountains 
be called the Town of Patteekiln; and the first Town meeting 
be held at the home of Robert Gilmore." 


This was agreed to by an Act of the Legislature of the State of 
New York and on the 2lst of March 1800 the Town of Plattekill became 
the 9th town to be formed in Ulster County. Situated in the south- 
eastern portion of the county, Plattekill is now bounded on the north 
by the towns of Gardiner and Lloyd, on the south by Orange County, 
on the east by the Town of Marlborough and on the west by the towns 
of Gardiner and Shawangunk. 


Drawn by the fertile forested lands, nestled between the Shawan- 
gunk Mountains and the Marlborough Mountains, the earliest settlers 
arrived during the 1700's and carved out farm lands and trails. 

There are no significant bodies of water within the town limits. The 
Platte Kill, the stream that the town's name was taken from, had as 
its source a large swamp northwest of the village of Plattekill (the 
site of the ‘Ancient Indian Dam') and ran west, veering to the north, 
passing west of Modena, on north towards the town of New Paltz. 


Administration 


The Plattekill town government is made up of the elected posi- 
tions of supervisor, town clerk, four councilmen and two justices of 
the peace. 


Between 1800 and 1910 annual town elections were held in a dif- 
ferent section of the town each year. This changed in 1910 when the 
town was divided into three election districts. Now there are four 
districts with the possibility of making a fifth. 


Town meetings were first held at the homes of officials, or at 
stores or rented buildings. The first town hall, known of, was sit- 
uated in Ardonia (then known as Palmer's Corners) in the old Presby- 
terian Church building moved here in 1863 from Chapel Hill Road in 
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the Town of Lloyd. 


Later a small building in Modena, on Route 32 


north of the traffic light, was used as a town hall. 
building across from the present town edifice was utilized. 


Later, a 


The old Ardonia school house was given to the town in 1958 and 
town meetings were held there until a new town hall was built on 


Route 44-55 in Mod 


ena in 1973. 


Town of Plattekill Supervisors 


David Ostrander 
Stephen Nottingham 
Robert Gilmore 
Andrew Garrison 
Beriah Hartshorn 
Andrew Garrison 
John Hait, Jr. 
John C. Brodhead 
Joshua Garrison 
John Everitt 
William Garrison 
John Everitt 
Abraham A. Deyo 
John Everitt 
Abraham A. Deyo 
Josiah LeFever 
John B. Morrison 
Abraham G. Munson 
Timothy Seymour 
Robert I. Everitt 
Oscar Hasbrouck 
Thaddeus Hait 
Thos. H. Skidmore 
Ira H. Elting 
Thaddeus Hait 
John B. Gerow 
John J. Hait 


Daniel Everitt 
James Sands, Jr. 
Robinson Penny 
Thaddeus Hait 
Robinson Penny 
Benjamin Ostrander 
Robinson Penny 
Denton Garrison 
Daniel Reynolds 


1800-1803 
1804-1808 
1809-1811 
1812 

1813 
1814-1816 
1817-1822 
1823-1824 
1825-1826 
1827-1830 
1831 
1832-1834 
1835-1839 
1840 
1841-1842 
1843-1844 
1845-1846 
1847 
1848-1849 
1850 
1851-1852 
1853-1854 
1855-1857 
1858-1859 
1860-1872 
187 

187. 


John B. Gerow 
Richard Garrison 
John J. Hait 

John B. Gerow 
Hallock W. Sutton 
Solomon P. Thorn 
John B. Gerow 
William H. Fowler 
John J. Hait 
George Nabor 

Wm. S. Hartshorn 
Wm. E. Harcourt 
James H. Heaton 
Peter E. Wilkin 
Paul E. Weber 
*Peter E. Wilkin 
‘Harry D. Sutton 
*Eber Coy 

td. Gerow Wilkin 
Wm. Howard Simpson 
Joseph Martorana 
George Sisti, Jr. 
Fred Fowler 
Dominick Ferrante 
George Green 
Herbert Jenkins 
*resigned 


sappt. in place of... 


Town of Plattekill Town Clerks 


1800 
1801-1803 
1804-1805 
1806 
1807-1812 
1813 
1814-1818 
1819-1822 
1823 


Daniel A. Garrison 
Jesper Cropsey 
Aaron Raymond 
Thomas Clark 
Peter J. Coutant 
Peter Bodine 
Charles Frost 
Peter J. Coutant 
Levi Bodine 


It contains a large meeting room, 
offices for the supervisor, town clerk, assessor, building inspector, 
zoning and planning boards, and, the town justices. 
is the highway department building. 


Behind the hall 


1875 

1876 

1877-1878 
1879-1886 
1887-1888 
1889-1890 
1891-1895 
1896-1903 
1904-1905 
1906-1907 
1908-1917 
1918-1919 
1920-1927 
1928-1931 
1932-1933 
1934-1937 
1937-1948 
1949-1955 
T955=1957, 
1958-1961 
1962-1967 
1968-1973 
1974-1975 
1976-1977 
1978-1983 
1984 


1824 
1825-1826 
1827-1828 
1829-1830 
1831-1834 
1835 
1836-1837 
1838 
1839 





































































































Ed and John Neuwirth's Plattekill Garage - 1927. 
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Peter J. Coutant 
Levi Bodine 

Hiram Gee 
Johannis Alsdorph 
Robert S. Everitt 


William B. Alsdorph 


Erastus Andrus & 
Daniel Everitt 
Levi Bodine 

David M. Wygant 
Henry Deyo 
Ambrose Smith 
Robert I. Everitt 
Isaac T. Garrison 
Daniel L. Everitt 
James H. Coutant 
Stephen W. Gerow 
Daniel L. Everitt 
Everitt Hasbrouck 
John J. Hull 

John W. Jennings 
William P. Storms 
John J. Hull 


Plattekill: 


1840 
1841 
1842-1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 


1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 
1853-1854 
1855-1856 
1857-1859 
1860 
1861 
1862-1866 
1867-1868 
1869 
1870-1871 
1872 
1873-1874 


Harry P. Chase 
Philip Dusenberre 
‘Andrew B. Decker 
Joseph A. Deyo 
Cyrus D. Harp 


Andrew Gildersleeve 


Charles G. Radiker 


Andrew Gildersleeve 


George W. DeGraff 
William H. Fowler 
Chas. Gildersleeve 
Amos S. DuBois 
Chas, Gildersleeve 
Amos S. DuBois 
Thomas Crawshaw 
Paul W. Weber 
Arthur F. Coy 
Floyd M. Harcourt 


Albert R. Carpenter 


Mildred Napoli 

*Edith C. Wager 
:Edith Auchmoody 
David L. Winters 
*deceased 4/1973 





1875 
1876-1879 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882-1887 
1888-1889 
1890 
1891 
1892-1895 
1896-1899 
1900-1905 


* 1906-1907 


1908-1913 
1914-1917 
1918-1931 
1932-1933 
1934-1953 
1954-1959 
1960-1961 
1962-1973 
1973-1976 
1977- 


tappt. in place of... 


Villages and Hamlets 


The village of Plattekill, called ‘Pleasant Valley' 


in the late 1700's, appears to have been the most heavily settled 
Referred to often in early 
records as simply the 'Valley,' the name has held over to this day. 


area in 1800 when the town was formed. 


Route 32, the main road leading into and out of this village, 
had changed somewhat when the N.Y. State Thruway crossed just west of 
the village and the old Route 32 is now a dead-end road (Firehouse 


Road). 


The earliest general store in the village was also a tavern and 


hotel in the early and mid-1800's. 
store was sold to Daniel S. Martin in 1872. 
that he had "..turned a rum-shop into a first class grocery" and in 1876 


referred to it asa" Martin sold the store to 


«.temperance Hotel." 


Owned in 1870 by Elias Heaton, the 
Newspaper reports said 


his son-in-law, William H. Fowler, in 1885 and it was owned after 1905 
by Clifford Gerow, William Hartshorn, Luther Terwilliger and Henry 


Blace. The store burned down around 1930 in a fire that endangered the 


entire center of the village. 


Today the only remaining general store in the village is Millfred's 
Plattekill Corners Country Store, which was owned by J. Arthur Minard 
(1910-1931), Homer B. Hill (1931-1943) and by George Sisti until the 
1970's. 








1960 Air View of New Hurley. New Hurley Reformed 


hall in center of picture. Right top corner is 
Flint. 





Sketch by Jami L. Anson. Flint - Intersection of Plains Road 
and New Hurley Road. 
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Waite's General Store, which stood on the north-west corner of 
Route 32 and the Firehouse Road, has been turned into an apartment 
house. The LaCopa Steak House, on Route 32 south of the village, 
once housed the Plattekill Superette. In the building west of the 
Plattekill firehouse, during the 1940's and 1950's, was Patrick K. 
Flemming's General Store and postoffice. This building was built by 
Homer Ramsdall & Son in 1886/1887 as a creamery. Owned by the Hudson 
Valley Dairy Company in the early 1900's, it was sold in 1926 to Ed 
and John Neuwirth and turned into the Plattekill Garage. They handled 
Durant cars, which for a four door sedan with six months free service, 
sold for $685. 


Another creamery was built by Beakes & Company in 1881/1882 near 
John B. Gerow's Steam & Grist Mill on the 01d Mill Road. Gerow's 
Mill was built in 1881 and was the largest mill in the town. Other 
millers in the area were Peter Wilkin, Daniel Garrison and John Lans- 
pery- 


There were two wagon makers in the village, Eli Brundage and 
John B. Ronk. One of the many blacksmiths, James Reynolds, also 
served as an undertaker inthe 1870's and 1880's. 


Today, besides those stores already mentioned, the businesses 
in the village are: Pilot Industries, Inc., SOS Gas Station and Seakill 
Aluminum. On 01d Mill Road is the Valley Well Manufacturing Company, 
which does reupholstering. The Taromar Tennis Academy and A & N 
Liquors are located on the Plattekill-Ardonia Road, near the popular 
Villa Nueva. The South Valley Horsemen's Shop on South Street, opened 
June 15, 1970. The Gardner family has raised, boarded and trained 
horses there and also sell western and English riding clothing and 
equipment. Scattered through the area are numerous villas, restaurants 
and horse-back riding establishments. 


New Hurley: The name Hurley is from the Baron's Hurley, in 
Ireland. Others believe that New Hurley took its name from Old Hurley, 
near Kingston. New Hurley is mostly a farming district, composed of 
parts of the towns of Shawangunk, Gardiner and Plattekill and in 1881, 
within the school district, had a population of 194. At that time 
there were 56 legal voters in the district - ".. and according to the 
precedent established 36 females." 


A school report by Samuel B. Van Buren in 1881 reported that be- 
sides the church "..there is a millinery, blacksmith and wagon-making 
establishment, a cider mill, store, post-office, railroad station, 
secular library, literary society, school house and parsonage. There 
are 12 grape vineyards, .. 10 peach orchards, and 55 houses." 


The store mentioned in that report was started in the early 1800's 
by Moses Constable, in the area called 'Flint' (the corner of New 
Hurley Road and Plains Road). His son, John Constable, operated it 
from circa 1860 until 1897 when Charles A. Booth ran it. In 1902, 
Frank Booth purchased the store property. The post office first sat 
on the opposite corner (north-east), across from the store, as did 
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Modena Hotel - circa 1900 - Corner of Route 32 and Route 44-55. 





J. E. Hasbrouck's Feed, Coal and Lumber Yard circa early 1900's. 
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the tavern and the blacksmith shop. This was the stopping-off place 
for people traveling from Ellenville to Newburgh. 


Wagon makers and/or blacksmiths in the area in past years were: 
Andrew (or Andries) DuBois, George Terwilliger, Robert Goodgion 
(located north of the New Hurley Reformed Church) and Ludwig Dylewsky 
(located at Flint). 


At the railroad crossing (called Relyea's Crossing), just east of 
Turkey Hill, the White Cross Creamery built a processing plant which 
was welcomed enthusiastically by the many dairy farmers in the area. 


The area remains a farming district today, the main crop being 
apples. There are no general stores and the railroad no longer runs 
through here. The area has had a minimal amount of changes over the 
years - it is a lovely, peaceful section of our town. 


Modena: Thewrliest name given to this area was 'Money Stumps,' 
evolving from the settlers along the Hudson River fleeing toward the 
Shawangunks during the Revolutionary War and hiding their valuables 
in hollow tree stumps along the way. Later called ‘Clarke's Corners,' 
the name was changed in 1825 when the post office was established. 
Modena is believed to be derived drom the Latin word "Mutina" meaning 
a barricade or fortress. 


The main roads of Plattekill intersect in the center of Modena, 
Route 44-55 (running east and west) and Route 32 (running north and 
south). Some of the earliest businesses in Modena were at this four 
corner intersection - the Modena Hotel, where the post office is 
now situated, and on the opposite corner the building which once housed 
DuBois Grimm's general store. 


John W. Jennings ran a wagon making shop on the south-west corner, 
circa 1870-1900. William Dolson also engaged inthe manufacture of 
sleighs and wagons in the 1860's. Blacksmiths were: George Brower, 
C.D. Freer, John J, Jacobs, Elwood Miller and Paul Smith (who giving 
up blacksmithing in 1900, opened a grocery store.) 


Joseph E. Hasbrouck started a coal yard in 1890, soon after the 
railroad came through, and over the next 70 years, he, his son Joseph 
E. and grandson Joseph 0. built up a large business of various stores - 
best known being the J. E. Hasbrouck Lumber Company. He also had a 
sizable cooperage, manufacturing apple barrels, from 1902 to the late 
1920's. The Modena Creamery was built on the Hasbrouck property in 
1895, near the railroad crossing, and closed in 1921. The building 
was torn down in 1923, sending dairy farmers to other markets with 
their milk. 


Andrew P. Limeburner owned and operated the "Modena Steam Mill 
and Coal Yard" from 1889 into the early 1900's. The railroad station 
had been built nearly in the center of his farm and his buildings 
were built close to the station. Later,1920's - 1940's, these build- 
ings housed the Harcourt Feed and Cider Mill. F. D. Croce and Com- 
pany erected a new building in 1953 for the manufacture of packaging 





Clintondale's 'Upper Corner'- Methodist Church in background and 
Garrison's Store to right. 
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: Hallock W. Sutton's Wagon Shop - Building to the right is Capozzi's 
Market - circa 1885. 
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for fruit. Today these buildings are owned by the Hudson Valley 
Fruit Juice, Inc. 


An apple drying factory opened in 1915 and was operated by 
Towne and McQueen, until it burned in 1919. Another apple processing 
(slicing) plant was built in 1947 by the Hudson Valley Apple Products 
Company. 


A harness shop was run by Amos DuBois in the 1870's. He also 
operated a grocery store (1889-early 1900's) and between 1885 and 
1904, ran a stage from Modena to Poughkeepsie three days a week. 
Another stage line had been run from Modena to Newburgh by Theodore 
Dusinberre from 1877 through 1885. 


The stucco building north of the Modena Hotel building was utiliz- 
ed as horse sheds for the hotel and later housed Weeks Garage, where 
Essex and Hudson cars were sold. Other garages and service stations 
have in the past been operated by John Denton, Roy DuBois and Herbert 
Winters. Today in operation there is a Big Saver Gas Station, Sonny's 
Garage, the Modena Service Center and G. H. Quality Auto Body, Inc. 


South of the village, on Route 32, is the last remaining active 
sawmill in the town, the Modena Log and Lumber Company. 


The Lester Wager family, in March 1950, opened an ice cream par- 
lor and newstand in the building on Route 32 that formerly had been 
occupied by Sam Chaiet and used for appliance repairs. The Wager 
Store is the last general store left in Modena today. 


The Wallkill Valley National Bank, now called the Key Bank, was 
built in 1964/1965 and is the first and only banking establishment in 
the Town of Plattekill. They offer full banking services and have 
installed a drive-in window, for the convenience of customers. 


Clintondale: Named for New York State's Governor DeWitt Clinton, 
the official name of Clintondale was given in 1849 when the post of- 
fice was established. In 1797, on Dr. Ely's map, it was referred to 
as 'Elting and LeFevre's Corners' and later called 'Quaker Street' 
due to the large number of Quaker families that had settled here. 


The main road running through this unincorporated village is 
New York State Route 44-55, known 1866-1902 as the Highland-Modena 
Turnpike toll road. The first settled section was the ‘lower corner' 
where South Street, Maple Avenue and Hurd's Road meet. When the High- 
land-Modena Turnpike was built, an upsurge of building moved the bus- 
iness district to the ‘upper corner’ (the corners of Maple Avenue, 
Hull Avenue and the turnpike). 


There have been numerous small stores and businesses in Clinton- 
dale in the past 100 years, making it impossible to elaborate and 
mention each one in this short history. A few of the earlier stores 
were: Garrison's Store, on the corner of Maple Avenue and Route 44-55, 
burned down in 1915; Hull's Store, on the south-west corner of Hull 
















































































Site of Gregory Boy's School - Milton Turnpike - Ardonia 





Ennis F. Seymour's Store - Ardonia - Circa 1896. 











Avenue and Maple Avenue, burned in 1907; E.S. Andrew's Store, at the 
"lower corner,' built 1844 and used as a store into the 1900's; 
William B. Carr's Store was located in the Clintondale post office 
building, which once housed Norman Rice's Clintondale Pharmacy; 
Hasbrouck Ellis' Meat Market (1894-1906), on Maple Avenue, was later 
operated by William Terwilliger and called ‘Central Market.' 





There have been bakeries, stove and tin shops, barbershops, 
blacksmith and wagon shops, shoemakers, a knitting factory and a car- 
pet weaver over the past years. There were several fruit basket man- 
ufactories, the largest one was operated by Solomon P. Thorn. He 
also was the owner of the Elixir Spring House ( a sizable boarding 
house) where spring water, said to be beneficial for kidney trouble 
and rheumatism, was bottled and sold to many drug stores. 


The site of the old Sutton Wagon Shop on Route 44-55 was oper- 
ated as a garage by Russel Rhodes, and in the 1970's as a Foreign 
Car repair shop by Jack Klix. Another garage on the east corner of 
Maple Avenue and Route 44-55 was built in 1932 and run in succession 
by Earl Vandemark, Quirino Denenza, Jack Harris and Wendell Mount, 
until it closed in 1950. 


In 1893 there were five stores all dealing in general merchandise, 
and today, two of those stores remain in business - Smith's I.G.A. 
Store and Capozzi's Market. The I.G.A. Store, on Maple Avenue, was 
built by 1893 by William D.Wanzer, later operated by J. Heaton and 
Frank Terhune, Ralph VanSiclen and since 1962 by Vernon Smith. 
Capozzi's Market, on Route 44-55, was built in 1881 by James J. Sut- 
ton and run as a meat market and ice cream parlor. Sold to William 
Decker in 1885, it has since been operated by - Frank Carpenter, 
Simon Hendricks, William & Jennie Decker and John Relyea. It has 
been owned and operated by the Capozzi family since 1923. 


The Sutton Funeral Home, located since 1940 on Crescent Avenue, 
was established in 1870 by Hallock W. Sutton and has since been car- 
ried on by his son John and grandsons, John Raymond and George Harold. 
On November 16th 1981 the business was sold to James Scott. The only 
other undertaker in town was John J. Hull and his son George, who in 
1895, purchased a hearse and went into business. In 1899 they sold 
their undertaking business to Hallock W. Sutton. 


Ardonia: A small hamlet, situated half-way between Clintondale 
and Modena on Route 44-55, was known previous to 1882 as 'Palmer's Cor- 
ners.' The name changed to ‘Brookside’ in March 1882, to 'Clearwater' 
in June 1882 and was officially changed to Ardonia in August of 1882 
when a post office was established. The name was said to have been 
selected from an old geography book, after considerable difficulty 
was found in securing a name that met with the approval of the post 
office department. 


Some of the earlier businesses established in Ardonia were: 
Thaddeus Hait's Tannery (in operation by the late 1700's); a cheese 
manufactory, owned by Felippo Oddo and called 'The Italian Cheese 
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Company' (1896-1904); and Alexander Palmer's fruit drying factory 
(1870-1885). The old town hall was converted in 1881 into a manu- 
factory of fruit crates and peach baskets, turned into a residence 
in 1886 and torn down in the mid 1900's. 


George F. Seymour built a general store in 1881 and it has been 
run since by Cyrus Harp, Ennis F. Seymour, John McCord, Anson Arm- 
strong, Thomas Crawshaw, Oliver Byrne, Michael Lembo, Anthony Denato, 
the Delpezzo's, and today the Ardonia Market is owned and operated 
by Peter Serrano. 


A general store, owned by Eugene Atwood, was destroyed by fire 
in the early 1930's, rebuilt, and in 1935 became Atwood's Inn, which 
today is Primo's Bar. The liquor store and the motel were built later 
by Primo Fiscella. 


Another general store, Tom's Country Deli, is located on South 
Ohioville Road on the outskirts of Ardonia. 


The building today housing Laser's, a popular women's apparel 
shop owned by Kurt Laser, was built in 1937 by Oliver Byrne and was 
then called the ‘Fairlawn Store.' Oliver Byrne also built a propane 
bulk storage plant and show room for appliances, north of Ardonia, 
and in 1963 the Hudson Valley Propane Corporation purchased the Byrne 
Bottled Gas Company which had been in business since 1938. 


There are two cabinet making shops in Ardonia today - Peter's 
Woodworking and Apuzzo Kitchens. 


A blacksmith shop was once on the corner where Sabarese's Garage 
now is situated. 


Sylva: A small settlement located half-way between Modena and 
Plattekill, at the intersection of New Hurley Road and Route 32, Sylva 
received its name in 1886 when the U.S. Postmaster General turned down 
the proposed name of Chester Grove. 


It is assumed that there was a general store at this location 
operated by William Lowery, who was named the first postmaster in 
1886. In 1890/1891 Isaac DuBois kept a small store and shoemakers 
shop in Sylva but there has been no further evidence of stores in this 
locality. 


Tuckers Corners: The name 'Tuckers Corners' was derived from a 
gentleman named Ira Tucker who owned not only a large farm but also, 
until the early 1880's, had a general store on the corner. This store 
was operated in the late 1880's and 1890's by Miss Mary Decker, James 
Hyde and a Mr. Warren. 


This was an important crossing point when the toll road (Farmers' 
Turnpike and Bridge Company Road) was in operation in the early and 
mid-1800's. It is believed that there was a tavern (inn) and a toll 
gate in this area. 











State Road workers, MODENA, N.Y 


Helping the State Road Workers - Elmer DeGroodt, Fred Barnard, 
Hestor Avery (holding daughter Hester), Leonard Coy, Jessie DuBois 
Addison DuBois, Elmer Avery, Jake DeGroodt, Byron Paltridge, and 
Dick Coy. 





Clintondale Railroad Station 
circa 1890's 








Today, a residential area, the roads joining at the four corners 
are Tuckers Corners Road, Milton Turnpike and the north end of South 
Street, which leads to the popular summer resort, the Villa Baglieri. 





Unionville: A small residential settlement referred to, in 
records as early as 1870, by the name of Unionville, it is not known 
how it received its name. Situated near the foot of the Marlborough 
Mountains on the Unionville Road leading into the Town of Marlborough, 
this is the area where the first of the many villas in Plattekill 
was located. 


Roads and Transportation 


Plattekill has no natural system of water communication, and the 
early settlers relied on roads and turnpikes to transport their crops 
to the river. Roads, at best, were poor and the Hudson River served 
as the main highway of the Hudson Valley for many years. 


The main roads today, with few exceptions, basically follow the 
trails laid out by the early settlers. According to Dr. Ely's map 
of 1797, a trail leading north and south from the Town of Newburgh 
through Pleasant Valley (now the village of Plattekill) led to the 
"Road to Platte Kill.' Today this is the south end of Route 32 lead- 
ing to the Plattekill-Ardonia Road and northward meeting Route 44-55 
in Ardonia. 


Another trail led from Pleasant Valley westward to New Hurley 
with a branch cutting off towards 'Money Stumps' (now Modena). This 
trail follows along Route 32 with the New Hurley Road cutting off 
towards the area called Flint and New Hurley. 


The 'Road to Platte Kill,' said to be an old Indian trail, was 
later the Farmers' Turnpike and Bridge Company Road (established in 
1808 as a toll road), is now known as the Milton Turnpike. Branching 
from this road is a trail called the 'Road to Paltz and Baker's Store,' 
which is Hull Avenue leading over Maple Avenue in Clintondale and onto 
South Street. 


Two turnpike companies were formed in 1810. The Newburgh and 
Sullivan Turnpike ran from the village of Newburgh "through Socky 
Forest and New Hurley” and crossed the Shawangunk Mountains near Sam's 
Point. At the same time the Newburgh and Plattekill Turnpike Company 
(Route 32) was being laid out running north from Newburgh to Platte- 
kill and there connecting with the road from New Paltz to Plattekill 
and the road from Marlborough to Plattekill (Huckleberry Turnpike). 


Route 44-55, a state road leading west from the Town of Lloyd, 
was not laid out until 1866. A toll road until 1902, it was called the 
Highland-Modena Turnpike and winds through Clintondale to Ardonia and 
on to Modena. For a short time, when it first opened, one of the toll 
gates for this road was located in Ardonia near the intersection of 
the Milton Turnpike and Route 44-55, 
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The earliest road from Highland was through Bailey's Gap, past 
Pancake Hollow Road, over Crow Hill and joining on to South Street 
(or then known as 'The Road to Paltz and Baker's Store’). 


The 1875-1896 Plattekill Roadmasters book shows 68 districts along 
the roads to be tended. These public roads were maintained by the 
property owners, and, based upon the acreage owned, they were responsible 
for working the road a certain mumber of days each year. Since these 
roads were little more than rights-of-ways, with tree stumps barely be- 
low axle height, the turnpikes answered a desperate need for transport- 
ing crops to the river. It was not until Nov. 5, 1902 that the Platte- 
kill Town Board voted to change the system of taxation for working the 
Pepe RDe: of the highways from the labor system to the money system of 

axation. 


In February of 1889, the Poughkeepsie Railroad Bridge was finish- 
ed and opened up the Town of Plattekill to a new form of transporta- 
tion. One end of the tracks was laid starting in Campbell Hall and 
working through New Hurley and Modena, while the other end of the tracks 
started in Highland and worked westerly. The tracks were joined to- 
gether May 1889 near the site of the Clintondale station. 


Both the Clintondale and Modena Stations were built in 1889 and 
Modena prospered immediately with a surge of growth in businesses and 
homes. 


By 1890 a flag and milk station was established at the Mowbray 
farm on South Ohioville Road called the Mowbray Station. Another 
flag station was established at New Hurley west of the crossroads of 
New Hurley Road and Orchard Drive. Eventually the White Cross Creamery 
built two creameries, one next to the New Hurley crossing and the other 
to the north of the Hurd's Road Crossing. 


Amid all the excitement of the railroad there was a great deal of 
controversy over the Clintondale Station. Situated at least two miles 
from the village over some of the worse roads imaginable, the towns- 
people wanted another station built at a closer point. In September 
1890, a new highway (Picnic Woods Road) was built in order to get from 
the Highland-Modena Turnpike to Eltings Crossing (Hurd's Road) and 
there another flag station was finally established, somewhat appeas- 
ing the villagers of Clintondale. 


With the improvement of highways and the invention of the 'motor 
ear,' trucking companies began to compete with the railroads in the 
shipment of fruit to the city markets. Passenger cars for the rail- 
roads were no longer in demand as most people had their own cars, or 
caught one of the multiple of busses coming through town. The rail- 
road stations closed, one by one, and in 1983 the tracks were torn up, 
leaving a vacant strip of land through the town where once ran the 
Central New England and Western Railroad, and later the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford Railroad lines. 


The New York State Thruway, built in the early 1950's, runs 
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north and south the full length of the town, entering the town just 
to the north-west of the village of Plattekill. There is no exit 
or entrance onto the Thruway within the town's limits. 


People 


Historians find themselves meditating on the years, the events, 
the people of the past. Who are the makers of history? Certainly 
we never think of ourselves as makers or participants in any kind 
of history: Yet we and those who have lived here before are the 
foundation that history is built upon. 


The people of the Town of Plattekill began forming the town's 
history in the mid to late 1700's and became a township on March 21st 
1800, divided from the Town of Marlborough. The census taken in that 
year showed a total of 1625 people, 256 families, which included 22 
slaves. Slaves were owned by : Martinus Frere-l, Robert Gilmore-l, 
George Fordham-1, Christopher Ostrander-2, Wilhelmus Ostrander-2, Mary 
Broadhead-1, Stephen Fowler-2, Peter Allsdorff-1, Jacob Strickland-l, 
Thomas Mott-1, Thaddeus Hait-2, John Shuart-2, Peter Ver Nader-4, and 
Solomon Waring, Jun.-l. Ten years later, in the 1810 census there 
were 24 slaves within the town. 


The population within Plattekill increased gradually to 2,205 
people in 1880. There was a slight decline until 1940 and then a 
steady increase until 1970. Between 1970 and 1980 was the largest 
spurt of growth in the history of Plattekill, climbing from 4,458 peo- 
ple with 1758 housing units in 1970 to 7,409 people with 2852 housing 
units in 1980. Of these there were 6,868 white, 234 black, 18 American 
Indian, Eskimo, 15 Asian and Pacific Islanders, 1,288 people of Spanish 
origin and 272 'other.' This increase changed our status within the 
Ulster County legislative districts as all districts must represent 
basically the same number of persons. The town, once a part of District 
#8 (Lloyd, Marlboro and Plattekill), is now part of District #9 (Gard- 
iner, New Paltz, Shawangunk and Plattekill). 


The population increase during the 1970's was due to a combina- 
tion of farm lands being sold as building lots, the tendency of people 
to move from cities to a less stressful rural atmosphere and the lower 
cost of lands. A large number of our population commute to jobs in 
the Orange and Dutchess Counties area. 


During the period between 1930 and 1960 a settlement of Spanish 
people came into the southerly portion of the town. In 1953 the High- 
land Mid-Hudson Post reported: 


(Sept. 3, 1953)-"Around the Plattekill area in 
southern Ulster bordering Orange County is a 
closely-cloistered population of Spanish senors 
and senoritas. The majority of them are engaged 
in a lucrative hotel business. Plattekill is con- 
sidered the largest Spanish colony along the east- 
ern seaboard stemming from Florida to Maine. Some 











of the hotels are reminiscent of the old country. 
Not much English is spoken at any of the public 
gatherings. Even the very young speak the native 
tongue. During the leisure summer vacation months, 
Spanish melodies played by foreigh speaking 
orchestras accompany the serving of Spanish dishes.." 





Summer months have, at times, brought an increase of thousands 
of people to the villas, creating problems not only with traffic but 
also with sleeping arrangements. 


Public Services 


Telephones. In April 1886, the Hudson River Telephone, Company open- 
ed an office in Modena. Also in 1886 they opened a public office in 
Clintondale at Hull & Wanzer's store and by 1905/1906 had extended long 
distance service to the Modena area coming from New Paltz. 


A new line called the West Shore Telephone Company ran a line 
from Newburgh to Saugerties in 1894 and this company's line con- 
nected New Paltz with Clintondale, Gardiner, Modena, Highland, Milton 
and Marlborough. 


The American Telegraph & Telephone Company, in 1902, extended 
lines between Tuckers Corners and Plattekill, at the same time that 
Citizens Standard Telephone Company was putting a line through to 
New Paltz with the central office at Heston's Drug Store in Clinton- 
dale. 


The New York Telephone Company first appeared in the area in 1910, 
setting new poles in the Ardonia and Clintondale vicinity. New Hur- 
ley's phones were installed in 1914, with Walden as their Central. 

Dial phones were installed throughout the area in 1952 and now the town, 
except for New Hurley which is served by the Highland Telephone Com- 
pany, is served by the New York Telephone Company. 


Lighting 


There were kerosene street lamps, as early as 1893, on Central 
Avenue (Maple Avenue), Crescent Avenue and Main Street eastward to 
Dingee's Mountain House in Clintondale. These lamps were purchased 
from New Paltz when they were replaced with electric lights. Up to 
1923, the majority of lighting was provided by acetylene gas. 


On June 16th, 1923, at 7:45 the electric lights were turned on 
in Clintondale by Central Hudson Gas and Electric Company of Pough- 
keepsie. Lines extended along Route 44-55 to Ardonia and on to Modena 
during 1925. 


Plattekill's poles were set in place in 1926 and the electric 
turned on in 1927. The last hamlet in the town to receive electricity 
was New Hurley, just in time for the 150th anniversary of the New 
Hurley Reformed Church in 1929. 





Post Offices 


By the late 1880's, Plattekill had six post offices within 
the town and as near as can be determined all had their beginnings 
in local stores. Today there are three left serving the area and 
each of them are in independent buildings. 


Plattekill - established February 24, 1819 -- still exists. 

Modena - established 1829 -- still exists. 

New Hurley - established January 23, 1834 - discontinued July 
31, 1905. 

Clintondale - established May 15, 1849 -- still exists. | 

Ardonia - established July 231882 -- discontinued February 28, 
1973. 

Sylva - established June 1886 -- discontinued January 14, 1905. 


Library 


A group of concerned citizens in the Town of Plattekill, per- 
ceiving a need for a community library, worked for several years 
towards that goal and in 1973 the Plattekill Reading Center was open- 
ed in the former Modena school house. This building, which belonged 
to the Wallkill Central School District, was returned by vote of 
the taxpayers in May of 1982 to the Town of Plattekill. It is support- 
ed by fund-raising activities and by funds contributed by the town. 


The Highland Library has recently opened a ‘mini-branch' at the 
Clintondale Friends Church once a week. Once the restoration of the 
1811 Meeting House is completed, it is hoped they will become a per- 
manent part of that facility. 


Fire Departments 


There are three fire departments in the Town of Plattekill. 
Clintondale and Plattekill, formed in 1926 and Modena formed in 1928. 


Clintondale Fire Department, formed October 5th, 1926, was first 
called the “Hull & Sutton Memorial Fire Company" in honor of the late 
Hallock Sutton and John Hull. The name changed in December, 1926, 
to "Allied Communities Fire Company No. 1." The original firehouse 
was an old garage, rented for $35 a year, which housed the first 
truck - a Stewart Chassis mounted with Buffalo fire equipment. The 
present firehouse, built in 1965, sits behind the location of the 
old building and the attractive brick building contains four bays, a 
large meeting room, kitchen and office. In the spring of 1983 a large 
pavilion was built, by the volunteer labor of the firemen, for the use 
and enjoyment of the company and the community. 


Clintondale is the first department, in the Town of Plattekill 
and within the surrounding communities, which utilized women as fire- 
fighters. In June 1979, Carol Stauss led the way and since that time, 
the evolution of women firefighters has been an evergrowing process. 
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Plattekill's first Fire House 


ca. 1940's. 





Modena Fire House - Built 1936. 
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The Plattekill Fire Department was formed in 1926. Unable to 
afford a truck, the first few years the men fought fires with a 
bucket brigade. Their first truck, purchased in 1928 from Sanford Fire 
Equipment and costing approximately $2500, was housed in an old garage 
across the road from the present firehouse. The new firehouse, built 
in the early 1950's, after four additions now contains four bays and 
a meeting room. In 1964 the Plattekill Rescue Squad was formed and a 
used 1957 Chevrolet ambulance was purchased for $500. Today's equip- 
ment has been updated and modernized to a 1982 Ford Ambulance. 


The Modena Fire Department, formed in May of 1928, was known 
as the "Hasbrouck Chemical Company." Before the fire company was 
formed, Joseph Hasbrouck had his own small fire truck which serviced 
the Modena area. The fire company first purchased a used 1924 Dodge 
Chemical truck which was housed in a small garage across the street 
from Wager's Store on Route 32 in Modena. The new firehouse was 
puilt in 1932 and after several additions now contains five bays, a 
meeting room and kitchen. The name was changed in 1936 to "Modena 
Fire Department." The Modena Fire Rescue Squad was created in 1965 
through the foresight of active volunteers and has recently ordered a 
new 1984 Ford Ambulance. 


From their humble beginnings, these three departments have 
developed into active, well-staffed, well-equipped units responsive to 
the developing needs of each area of the town. Some fifty years of 
growth have seen dedicated volunteers recognizing the need for fire 
protection and the joining together of efforts to acquire fire-fight- 
ing equipment, housing for this equipment and continually upgraded 
training in order to utilize the equipment most efficiently and effec- 
tively. To support the functions of the firefighters, ladies auxil- 
iaries were formed in the 1960's and 1970's. These ladies provide sup- 
port personnel during times of fires, fund-raising efforts, and most 
of all moral support at all times. 


Religious Institutions 


The Dutch Reformed Church of New Hurley, the earliest established 
church in the town, was organized November 8, 1770. The first church, 
built in 1774, was torn down in 1835 after becoming too small for the 
growing congregation and the present edifice was built. The church 
has recently been accepted for listing on the National Register of 
Historic Places. 


There were three Quaker Meeting houses in the town; two in the 
Valley (Plattekill) and one in Clintondale. The only remaining active 
meeting is the Clintondale Friends Meeting. The Plattekill Valley 
Friends held meetings as early as 1788 in homes, the first Meeting 
House being built in 1794/95. A larger meeting house was built in 
1818 to replace the earlier one and remains standing today on Old Mill 
Road next to the cemetery. Membership had fallen off drastically by 
1948 and the church closed. Also in the Valley (Plattekill), within 
a few miles of the Old Mill Road church, the Unionville Quaker Meet- 
ing House (on Unionville Road) was built in 1887, used until 1913, 
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East Plattekill Methodist Episcopal Church - Milton Turnpike 
ca. 1890's. 





Dutch Reformed Church of New Hurley - 1927. 





then sold and turned into a dwelling. 


In the Clintondale area the Friends started meeting in private 


- homes by 1790. In 1807 they were using a small building as a meeting 
house and in 1811 their first new meeting house was erected as a cost 
: of $750. The 1811 building was moved to make room for the new meeting 


house, built in 1889, which still remains in use today. In 1983, the 
old 1811 building was moved back to the original grounds and is now be- 
ing restored. 


Once considered the garden of Methodism in southern Ulster County, 
the Town of Plattekill supported four Methodist churches - one each 
in Modena, Plattekill, Clintondale and Ardonia. Services were held 
in homes as early as 1788. 


% In Modena the stone school house was used for services many years 
before the first Methodist Church was built there in 1826. The present 
| church, just east of the corners of Route 44-55 and Route 32, was built 
| in 1855. The East Plattekill Methodist Episcopal Church, on Milton 
Turnpike in Ardonia, was built in 1829. In 1908 this old landmark, 
that once had a large membership, closed its doors. The building is 
now a private residence owned by Eugene Coy. 


In the Valley (the village of Plattekill), classes started form- 
ing in 1830 and first met in homes. Later these meetings were held 
at the schoolhouse which stood near the Plattekill Community Grounds 
Cemetery and in 1840, on land donated by Isaac Garrison, a church was 
built. After serine the community for 129 years, this lovely church 
was dismantled in 1969 when a merger of the churches took place. 


The Methodists of Clintondale attended the East Plattekill Meth- 
odist Church in Ardonia until, prior to 1872, they started using the 
building referred to as the "little Chapel" on Maple Avenue in Clinton- 
dale. In 1872 the old Methodist Church in Lattintown was dismantled 
and rebuilt in Clintondale on a plot of land donated by John J. Hull 
and John Turner. In 1894 the congregation built a new church on the 
same site, the corner of Route 44-55 and Maple Avenue, and services 
were held there until 1969. For a period of time in the 1970's, St. 
Augustine's Catholic Church of Highland held mass in this church. 


In 1969, a merger of the three churches in Modena, Plattekill and 
Clintondale took place and the Modena Chuch remained open, with the 
other two closing their doors. The church is now known as the Memorial 
United Methodist Church and is the only remaining Methodist church 
serving the town. 


In 1879 the Clintondale Eposcopal Church was built, one-half 
mile west of the village, from materials of the dismantled Plattekill 
Presbyterian Church. The church never developed much denominational 
strength, and in 1896, after years of disuse the building became the 
Pentecostal Church. The name was changed in 1907 to the Pentecostal 
Church of the Nazarene and in 1919 to the Church of the Nazarene. By 
1942 membership had dropped off and the church closed. The property 
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was sold in 1957 and the church was torn down. 


On May 27, 1785, at the home of Rev. Reuben Drake, an organiza- 
tion called "The Baptist Church of Pleasant Valley" was formed. Meet- 
ings were held in homes and later they shared with the Presbyterians 
the use of the church edifice that stood in the old graveyard behind 
the general store in Plattekill. By 1830 the once flourishing society 
had closed down. 


The Presbyterian Church of Pleasant Valley, organized April 12, 
1814 with only four members, shared the meeting house by the cemetery 
with the Baptists until 1838 when their church was built. An active 
organization until 1868, the following reasons were given’in the New 
Paltz Independent newspaper for their closing: 


(May 18, 1876) - "One of the old landmarks of this place, 

the old Presbyterian church at the Valley, is being trans- 
ferred to Clintondale, to be converted into an Episcopal chapel. 
The question arises, "Why did the Presbyterian society die out 
in this place?," and to answer it carries us back to the days 
when slavery flourished. One of the ministers and a few of 
those connected with the society maintained that human slavery 
was opposed to the spirit and letter of Christianity, and so 
preached and taught; and others of the society not wishing to 
be called abolitionists withdrew, some joining the Methodists 
and other communions. This was the real and principal cause 
that led to the dismemberment of the society. Let us be thank- 
ful that this question is forever settled and buried too deep 
for resurrection." 


A residence on Maple Avenue in Clintondale, referred to in the . 
late 1800's as the "little Chapel," has an interesting history, which 
includes housing three different church denominations. Now owned by 
John and Yvonne Minard, the residence of Ann Johnson was a store and 
blacksmith shop between 1850 and 1860. Sold to William B. Roberts in 
1860, it was used, prior to 1872, for services by the Methodists. Be- 
tween 1876 and 1879 it was utilized by the Episcopalians for services 
until their church was built. In 1894 the "chapel" was occupied by 
the Rev. James Wood, as a parsonage for the Quaker Meeting. 


The first Catholic services (besides those held in homes) were 
held during the early 1930's at Camp Sunset, a summer camp conducted 
by Rev. Father Samuel Ludlow of New York City. Starting in the fall 
of 1931, afternoon and evening masses held in Clintondale at the Meth- 
odist and the Friends churches, were led by Rev. Moncada. As stated 
before, during the 1970's the Methodist Church in Clintondale was 
used for mass by the St. Augustine's Church of Highland. 


Our Lady of Fatima, the first permanent edifice for Catholic 
worship in the town, was opened in 1950. First a converted barn on 
Route 32 in Plattekill, the church was enlarged in 1963 and has become 
an integral addition to the community. 
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For a few years in the mid 1960's, Rev. Hector Ramos conducted 
the Spanish Pentecostal Church on the Plattekill-Ardonia Road. 


Schools 


Informative, and sometimes amusing, are the reports of the 
County School Commissioner which are listed in the local newspapers 
in the 1870-1880's. These semi-annual reports named teachers and 
trustees and informed the public of the condition of the schoolhouse 
and grounds. The reports stated such items as: the students "were 
quite backward;" the "scholars display a fair degree of intelligence;" 
the "building is very small and miserably cold in winter;" a building 
which"no good farmer would keep his stock during the winter." Refer- 
ring to one teacher the commission said "every nod of the head, mo- 
tion of the hand, and glance of the eye - meant business." 


It is impossible to find exact dates of the opening of the 
various schools, early ones appear to be in the hamlets of Plattekill, 
New Hurley, Modena and Clintondale. By 1883, there were 10 public 
schools scattered throughout the town. 


The Plattekill Valley School classes were held in the Old Baptist 
Church building prior to 1868 when the one room school house was built 
just south of the store and alongside the Plattekill Community Burying 
Grounds. This school closed in 1942 when Plattekill centralized with 
the Wallkill Central School District and is now a residence. The 
present school was built at that time and expanded in 1958 and again 
during the early 1970's. Now housing 22 classrooms, grades 1 through 
5, with an enrollment of 404, the Plattekill Elementary School is the 
only public school remaining in the town. Mrs. Margaret Fosler was 
the first principal in the new school and Edwin T. Jacunski is the 
principal at this time. 


Sylva School was also known as the Caper Hill School. Closed in 
1943, due to the centralization with Wallkill, it was located halfway 
between Modena and Plattekill. This building has been torn down. 


The Prospect Hill School, referred to before 1884 as the Birdsall 
School, was located south-west of the hamlet of Plattekill near the 
Orange County line. After being told by the School Commissioner that 
"the house is old, small, uncomfortable, and in every way unfit for 
school purposes," a new schoolhouse was built in 1883, costing $808, 
including the 1/2 acre lot that it was built on. By 1884 the commis- 
sioner was referring to it as "a model school." Closed in 1942, along 
with others involved in the centralization, the building is now used 
as a residence. 


The Gerow Neighborhood School, located on the Plattekill-Ardonia 
Road, had the reputation of being one of the best schools in the county. 
Among the many noted teachers at this school was Ralph LeFevre, editor 
of the New Paltz Independent newspaper, who taught there in 1862/63. 
gow used as a residence, this school closed with the centralization 
in 1942. 





Unionville School also closed in 1942, along with the other 
schools in the centralization of districts with Wallkill. This 
building, on the corner of Unionville Road and Lewis Lane, is now a 
residence. 


In New Hurley the first school was located on the corner of Den- 
nison Road and Route 208 and was physically in the Town of Gardiner. 
Standing in the path of the tunnel for the New York Water Works the 
school was taken in 1908 and the students attended school in the 
tenant house of Mr. Tompkins until the new school was built in 1909. 
This school was situated in the Town of Plattekill, north of the 
New Hurley Reformed Church along Route 208. Closed in June 1944 due 
to the centralization with Wallkill, Mrs. Ruth Dylewsky was the last 
teacher. 


The Modena School in 1880 according to the school commissioner was 
"not situated in a locality very easily reached by rail or stage, but 
it is very pleasantly located." The surveyors of the railroad in 1888 
required the removal of the schoolhouse and it was moved to a site 
bordering Route 32, north of Modena. A new two story school house 
was built by Charles Wells and his son Floyd in 1927 and the old school 
house was sold at public auction and converted into a residence. The 
school became a part of the Wallkill Central School district during 
the centralization of 1941, but unlike the rest of the schools, Modena 
remained open until 1973. At that time students were bussed to both 
the Plattekill Elementary School and the Wallkill Central Schools. 
The former school is now the site of the Plattekill Reading Center. 


The Ardonia School, known before 1883 as the “school near the 
Plattekill Hall," still stands on the corner of Coy's Road and Milton 
Turnpike. In March of 1872 the original school house burnt to the 
ground when the roof caught fire from the stove-pipe. Re-built, this 
school was said to be "more handsome and better furnished than the 
majority of school houses are." By a vote of the taxpayers in July 1956 
it was decided to close the one-room school and join with the Wallkill 
District schools. In 1958 the building was given, by the vote of the 
taxpayers, to the Town of Plattekill and was used as the Town Hall 
until the present Town Hall was built in 1973. It is now the head- 
quarters for the Town of Plattekill Police. 


Tuckers Corners School was called the 'Ten Stone Meadow' School 
in the School Commissioner reports until 1882. The school house was 
condemned, being called " a disgrace to the district" and a new school, 
20' x 28', was built in 1883 at a cost of $450, which included new 
seats and a desk for the teacher. The school was closed in 1945 and 
the students were transported to the Highland Central Schools. This 
later changed and the Tuckers Corners section became part of the Marl- 
boro Central School District. The last teacher at the school was Rose 
Capozzi. The school house, located on South Street, was sold at 
auction to Joseph Trainor and is now used as storage for appliances. 


The first two school houses (built 1820 and 1847) in Clintondale 
were located just across the town line inthe Town of Lloyd. In 1897, 














the old school being condemned, a new two room school house was built 
further to the east, placing it within the Town of Plattekill. Adjoin- 
ing property was purchased in 1931 and the house was remodeled into 
classrooms and a residence for the principal. 


Before the advent of school bussing, many district children rode 
the milk trains to attend the Highland High School. Students as far 
away as New Hurley caught the early morning train which then stopped 
at Modena, Mowbray Crossing, Elting Crossing (Hurd's Road) and the 
Clintondale Station. The train discharged the students at the Pratt's 
Crossing and from there they walked to the school. 


Later the older students from Clintondale were transported to the 
Highland High School by bus, except for a period of time bétween 1953 
and 1957 when they were sent to New Paltz High School. In 1958, by 
vote of the taxpayers, Clintondale was annexed by the Highland Central 
District and that same year the first kindergarten was started in Clin- 
tondale. The school closed its doors in 1962 and the students are now 
all transported to Highland District Schools. 


In February 1964 the Clintondale school and property was given to 
the Clintondale fire department. Soon after, the smaller building 
which had been bought in 1931, was torn down. The 1897 school house, 
which was used as the Clintondale Civic Center for several years, had 
its first fire July 1969 and the building was destroyed in a second 
fire in May 1970. The old school house bell has been salvaged and will 
be placed on the roof of the new pavilion built by the Clintondale fire- 
men. 


There were numerous private schools in the 1800's and the early 
1900's - among the earliest being the schools opened by the Quakers 
(Friends) in Clintondale and Plattekill sections of the town. In Modena 
there was an academy, circa 1825, owned by John Cole. This building, 
remodeled in 1856 and used as the Methodist parsonage, was torn down in 
1935 and has been replaced by the present parsonage. On the Milton 
Turnpike, a short distance east of Ardonia, was the Gregory Boys' 

School in the 1860's, on the property now belonging to Roy and Marion 
Jensen. 


Physicians-Dentists-Veternarians-Health Facilities 


The earlier years found each town with at least one doctor and 
many physicians having served the town of Plattekill since 1880. In 
Clintondale there have been the following: Dr. Callahan (circa 1882); 
Dr. John Mann, Jr. (1884-1887); Dr. Joseph Freston (1887-1890); Dr. 
William Birdsall (1890-1905); Dr. Eber H. Heston, who previously had 
an office here 1877 through 1879, returned C895 1908) 9 Dr. Charles 
W. Ivie (1907-1909); and Dr. John I. Becker (1907-1914), who was the 
last resident physician in Clintondale. 


Modena physicians since 1880 were: Dr. Eber H. Heston (1880-1881); 
Dr. Elton J. Palmer (1881-1882); Dr. J.W. Poucher (1883-1885); Dr. 
James Lent, who came in 1885 to take over Dr. Poucher's practice; and 


Dr. William S. Branner (1922-1925). Dr. Branner continued to attend 
many Modena patients after he moved to New Paltz. 


In the Valley (Plattekill) there were : Dr. Hiram H. Howland 
(1871-1903), who was the first health officer appointed for the town 
in April 1891; Dr. Elijah Osterhoudt (1897-1905) 5 Dr. Garlick (circa 
1905); Dr. A. B. Chappell (1906-1909); and Dr. Jolin E. Danielson (1909- 
1923). 


Ardonia had the same resident physician from 1868 through 1894. 
Dr. Richard G. Bruyn had his office in his residence near the Mowbray 
Railroad Crossing on South Ohioville Road. 


As far as can be determined, New Hurley has had no resident 
physicians since the mid to late 1800's when attended by Dr. Leander 
Phinney and Dr. John B. Sherwood. Dr. Sherwood died in 1894 and is 
buried in the New Hurley Reformed Church cemetery. 


There was a drug store in Modena 1880/1881 run by Dr. Eber Heston. 

Dr. Heston also opened and operated what is thought to be the first 
drug store in Clintondale between 1898 and 1902. In 1925/1926 Mr. H. 
Anzel conducted a drug store during the’ summer months on the ‘lower 
corner.' Norman Rice opened a drug store in 1941 in the building be- 
tween Dr. Oculato's and Jack Klix's garage on Route 44-55 and in 1945 
purchased the William Carr building tow the site of the Clintondale 
post office) and moved his pharmacy, running it in conjunction with 
the post office. The Clintondale Pharmacy closed in 1972. 


Plattekill has had several small nursing and rest homes within 
its borders. The Moran's Rest Home on Route 32 in the southern por- 
tion of the town is the only one now in operation. 


Dr. Charles H. Reynolds had a dental office in Clintondale, in 
what is now the home of Peter and Freda Dolcemascola on Crescent Ave- 
nue, from 1905 until sometime after 1918. A popular dentist, he also 
had offices in New Paltz and Marlboro. Jack Levy opened a dental office 
on the corner of Maple Avenue and Route 44-55 in 1973. Dr. Robert 
Oculato purchased the business in August 1974 and this year is cele- 
brating his 10th anniversary in Clintondale. 


In New Hurley, a retired New York City dentist, Dr. William Shick 
engaged in that profession in one of Albert Decker's buildings until 
he died in 1906. 


Being a large farming community, Plattekill was fortunate to have 
three very capable veternarians: Dr. Judson Bedell in Clintondale 
(1882-1912); George W. Gardiner in Plattekill (circa 1870-1890); and 
in New Hurley, Miller McCollum (circa 1885). 


Agriculture 


The principal occupation of the inhabitants of Plattekill has 
always been and still is the cultivation of the soil. In 1880, the 
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Modena Blacksmith Shop 
Joe Easley - Blacksmith, 0.C. Dubois & Horse, Gene Tremper (by door). 








town was ahead of adjoining towns in fruit production, particularly 
grapes. Until about 1930 grapes were probably the largest fruit crop. 
By 1950 there was hardly a vineyard left in town but the 1960's and 
later have shown a resurgence on the plantings as wine grapes were in 
demand once again. 


The picture of farm labor in 1880, with the usual one or two 
hired men working with the owner on the individual farm, changed as 
the size of the farm changed. Small farms disappeared from the scene, 
having been absorbed by larger farming operations as the mid-1900's 
showed the impracticability of small sized operations. Census figures 
show a decline in number offarms and increase in size as larger farms 
had greater production requiring larger work forces. Too, production 
has been made more efficient with the advent of the speed sprayer 
(replacing the horse drawn handpowered sprayer), tractors (replacing 
the horse), lift trucks, pneumatic tree trimmers and brush choppers 
(replacing much hand Wonk): 


Before World War II migration of black people from the south was 
a summer phenomenon and year by year more families stayed. With a 
decrease in harvesting help from the south the Farm Bureau and the 
government agencies arranged for groups of men from Barbados, Jamaica 
and other West Indian Islands to be brought in for the harvest season. 
This “offshore labor" has been a great help to the area farmers, al- 
though now the government agencies are trying to discourage the program 
because of the unemployment among domestic labor. 


In the early 1900's, raspberries, currants, pears, peaches, cher- 
ries, plums and strawberries were produced in addition to apples. Over 
a period of 50 years, production of these other fruits has dropped to 
practically nothing due to either diseases or no demand for the fresh 
fruit or a combination of both. 


By 1915 apple growing had increased to such an extent that a need 
was felt for more adequate storage than could be provided by the small 
ice storages which were used for grapes and some pears. A cooperative 
venture to solve the buying, storage and merchandising problems of 
area fruit growers produced the Clintondale Fruit Growers Co-op, Inc. 
in April, 1919. Diesel motors powered the refrigeration equipment 
until electric power lines reached the plant in October 1919. Its 
capacity of 90,000 bushel was almost doubled with an addition on the 
northern end. In the 1940's a freezer room, locker plant and meat 
market utilized some of this capacity. The Co-op played an important 
role in the life of the community as ice was manufactured and sold 
as was gas, oil, tires, and fruit supplies. In 1947 the directors 
voted to discontinue the co-op because it was no longer profitable. 
The plant was sold to Morris Ackerman who converted much of it into 
Controlled Atmosphere rooms (a new concept of preserving the condi- 
tion of the apple for longer storage periods). In addition to this 
mechanically refrigerated storage plant, 15 others have been built 
within the town and are still used by their owners. 


Production of apples today is geared to the demands of the con- 
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sumer and those demands change all too frequently. Some varieties of 
apples have gone out of existence because of lack of demand. New 
varieties have come into existence because the consumer wants a com- 
bined flavor of one apple and the shape of another. One of the newer 
markets to open up is the cider-pressing operations of which there are 
now two in Clintondale - John Minard Farms and Wm. H. Walker & Son. 





The opening of the Mid-Hudson Bridge in 1930 facilitated finding 
new markets as other states could now be reached. The lone fruit 
buyer making rounds offarms disappeared from the scene as the produce 
was sold either through the city market or through a local broker 
who purchased products for large stores. 


Ancient Indian Dam : # 


"One of the greatest curiosities, in point of the mysteriousness 
of its origin in the County of Ulster, is that bit of ancient masonry 
in the Town of Plattekill known as the ‘Indian Dam'..." so stated 
Philip Smith in 1887 in the "Legends of the Shawangunk." 


An article, circa 1861, by Ralph LeFevre (publisher of the 
New Paltz Independent newspaper) described it as "....one of the most 
remarkable curiosities of Southern Ulster .... it is almost certain that 
white men never built it or there would be some tradition of it among 
the inhabitants of the neighborhood..."| The ‘Ancient Indian Dam' was 
referred to as being 200 yards long, 10 feet wide at the base and 5 or 
6 feet high by Ralph LeFevre, while Philip Smith said that it "... con- 
sists of two stone walls joined at an obtuse angle, and is about one 
hundred and fifty yards in length, 8 or 10 feet high at the highest 
part, and 4 feet in width at the top .... built across a stream at 
the outlet of a heavily timbered swamp, and would submerge about 100 
acres.... scarcely any perceptible fall, the dam could hardly have 
been built to furnish water power.... stranger still, when the first 
settlers came into the vicinity, more than a century ago, the dam was 
there.. nor could they ascertain when, by whom, or for what purpose 
it was built. Though called the Indian Dam, it is not probable the 
Indians had anything to do with its construction, as they were not 
given to wall-building. Its origin may have been coeval with that of 
the ancient roads in the vicinity of the Shawangunk Mountain, called 
the "Mine Roads" .... of which neither history nor tradition can give 
a satisfactory account." 


Today the mystery remains intact. There have been many guesses 
as to the purpose of this unusual stone structure, but never has there 
appeared any firm evidence to its use. Barely noticable, unless the 
exact location is known, the dam is slowly being covered by the sur- 
rounding wooded lands, and now is visible only two to three feet above 
the ground at its highest points. 
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In addition to extensive research this short history is the result 
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Entering Accord 





HISTORICAL NOTES ON THE TOWN OF ROCHESTER 





by Alice Schoonmaker 


‘ The "Rochester Patent" was granted by the Crown of England in 

. honor of the Earl of Rochester on June 25, 1703 (276 years ago). 
The population was then 334 (316 whites and 18 blacks). In 1875, 
the population was 3927. Today, 1983, it is approximately 5,344. 
Settlement had taken place even earlier as records show a land deed 
from 1680, and public worship services that were held near what is 
now Accord before 1700. They also show that a log meeting house was 
built before 1700. 


Occupational pursuits before the Canal centered around agriculture. 
Much fertile land lies between the Catskills on the north and"the Sha- 
wangunks to the South. The millstones and bluestones taken from these 
mountains were of the highest quality. During the Canal days, they 
were taken to the Stone Docks along the Canal for shipment. One road 
that was used to bring the bluestone down to Alligerville from the 
highlands to the north was actually paved with bluestone. 


During the American Revolution, many of Rochester's men went to 
fight in the various militias. Our most important contribution, how- 
ever, was food and provisions for General Washington's and General 
Clinton's armies. When Kingston was burned by the British in 1777, 
all the old records and important papers were brought out to Rochester 
and hidden in some old stone houses. 


Old maps and books indicate that Accord and Port Jackson were 
both on the map during the canal days. Actually Accord was older and 
was probably on the north side of the Rondout, where Rt. 209 is. Mr. 
Sylvester in his history published in 1880 describes Accord: "Rochester 
of early times, as far as the transaction of business was concerned, 
is the place where stood the Dorpt Huys, where the trustees met, where 
the petty courts were held and punishment by whipping or the stocks 
administered and where the town meetings were held. It can scarcely 
now (1880) be called a village. The name Accord, given to the post 
office, was decided upon many years ago, and the tradition is that it 
occurred in the following manner: A meeting called to consider the 
question of name ended in confusion, 'many men of many minds' not being 
able to agree. Somewhat irritated, a prominent citizen wrote to Wash- 
ington, and in connection with the petition for an office suggested 
Discord. The department authorized the opening of the office promptly, 
but sent on the name Accord, and Accord it has been ever since. At 
that time, the business district may be briefly stated as consisting 
of the Rondout Valley Hotel, owned by J. Mendleson; the Accord Hotel, 
owned by John J. Schoonmaker, a small store owned by Nelson Krom; 
near the canal store of Mr. Wood and of J. Mendleson." (These were 
located at Lock 23). 


The old maps show Port Jackson to be on the south side of the Ron- 
dout along the canal. According to Sylvester, "Port Jackson was near 
Accord, and had grown up since the opening of the canal, about fifty 
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years ago. It was in the days when "0ld Hickory" was President of 

the United States, and the place is undoubtedly named in his honor. 
The present business district consists of the store of Mr. Decker; 

the store of C. Markle; a hotel owned by R. Stokes; a shor-shop owned 
by C. Stiehl; the office of L. B. Stevens, attorney and conveyancer; 
the blacksmith shop of John D. Hoornbeck; the wagon-shop of M.S. Davis; 
the stone-yard of Williams & Co.; and the office of Dr. T. C. Keator. 
The place has no post office, but is, to a certain extent considered 
as a part of Accord.” 


Sylvester also states, "At the Lock 23 (which is the Stony Kill, 
named after a feeder creek near it) opposite Accord, Ralph W. Depuy 
opened a store about 1840. He afterwards moved his store nearer to 
Port Jackson and after some years closed his business. At the Lock 
also Mr. Mendelson kept a store for eight or ten years; sold out, and 
erected a new store where Marshal Wood is now in trade. Mr. Mendelson 
opened a store last year on the berne-bank of the Canal at the Lock." 


Our Schoonmaker home is located about Lock 23 and was a canal store 
with a peep window to watch for canal boats and a door at ground level. 
Asparagus and scallions were grown on the lowlands and put in the store 
for shipment. After the canal, it evolved into a small truck farm. To- 
day much of the same is grown and expanded with many fruit varieties 
supplying roadside markets. 


Alligerville was probably named after John Alliger who maintained 
the Keyserike post office in his home near Alligerville. He also had 
a tavern above Alligerville, licensed in 1802. Sylvester describes it 
as, "a hamlet on the canal near the Keyserike post office. Besides 
the freighting business which centers there during the time of naviga- 
tion, there is also a store by Daniel Schoonmaker; a store by Matthew 
J. DeWitt; a store by Thomas C. Harnden; a hotel by John Forbes; a 
store by W. H. Davis." The DeWitt store was where the present Purcell's 
store is on the right, according to a DeWitt descendent. The present 
store should be seen as it must resemble the canal store in many ways. 


A man whose mother lived along the canal in the large white house 
surrounded by balconies that sits above the canal on the right, past 
Alligerville going to High Falls, gave the following account of his 
and his mother's recollections: "In 1890 Alligerville had five grocery 
stores, one meat market and four hotels. Practically everyone in the 
area worked at Mohonk at some time. They would walk from as far as 
Accord on a path over the Peterskill and the Coxing Kill (in the valley 
below the hotel). The flat surface along the canal at Alligerville had 
a Cooper shop and a coal yard. Mohonk got its coal there. It was 
brought by barge and taken up the mountain by team. This was done until 
long after the railroad replaced the canal. The bridge across the creek 
was up farther in front of the store (Purcell's) and was an old covered 
bridge. 


One hotel was the Forbes House, next to the school (now the fire- 
house). It was run by Julie Forbes who would wait for the men from 
Mohonk to come down with their summer's pay and get them drunk and take 





the money. Upstairs was a ballroom that was also used as a courtroom. 
Women were not allowed in." (It is now the large white house next to 
the firehouse. He believes the ballroom was broken up for apartmerits. 


There was also the Davis Hotel and Bar. His bar was in back and 
he was a bootlegger. Jim Chase also had a hotel. Frend Hoar's hotel is 
now Mr. Arnold's house about + mile up the road toward Mohonk on the 
left; a white house with blue shutters. Cattlemen driving cattle from 
Sullivan county to Kingston often stopped there. 


Where Purcell's is now was a general store and post office. An- 
other grocery store was where Mrs. Lapp lives in the long grey house 
past Purcell's. Dan Schoonmaker's was an immense store with two large 
warehouses on the other side of the canal. He did a lot of bartering. 
He would take anything people had to sell like butter, eggs, meat, 
hoops, etc. There was a lot of hoopmaking in that area. (The hoops 
around the barrels held the stay in place.) Hoops were needed for the 
cement industry in Rosendale as they shipped the cement in barrels. 
Thomas Barringer used to bring enough hoops to make a boatload to 
Schoonmaker's; all the way from Lyonsville: Mrs. Sanford Cross has the 
account ledger from Schoonmaker's store. 


Alligerville had a band that played every Thursday night. It was 
called Richardson's Coronet Band. Almost everyone in the town played in 
ihe bends and they even traveled to band competitions in other parts of 

he state. 





Jeremiah Young was the shoemaker and harness maker located down 
the lane past the firehouse. The Sunday School from the Old Reformed 
Church (the remains are brick and still standing) in Alligerville 
used to hire a barge on the canal and take a trip to High Falls for a 
day's outing. 
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There was a stone dock near Schoonmaker's. Dan used to buy the 
millstones brought down from the mountains in trade. He gave $17.50 to 
each man for his share in the cutting of the stone. There was also a 
bluestone dock. The bluestones were brought from up near Lyonsville 
through Kyserike to the canal. It is said that the road from the hills 
was paved with bluestone. There was also boatbuilding and a dry dock 
for repairs in Alligerville. Where you see the large brick house on 
the hill on the right just past the road to New Paltz going toward High 
Falls, that was called Port Hill; and below that on the flatlands were 
the commons where the industry was carried on. There is still a heap 
of dirt from an old hump-back bridge over the canal below the big white 
house with the balconies. 


It was said that the boatmen were lazy and worked only in the sum- 
mer. They sat in the corner of the kitchen smoking their pipes the 
rest of the time. ‘ 

Wessel D. Cross and Cornelius Decker were lock tenders near 
Alligerville. 


The Peterskill was the main feeder to the canal there and Davis' 
Boat Basin was a rest place. An old ice house remains near the Aque- 
duct at Tetlow's. 


The D & H Canal connected the waters of the Delaware and Hudson 
Rivers. Subscription books for the purchase of stock in the D & H 
Canal Co. were opened January 7, 1825. By 2 o'clock that day, all of 
the stock had been sold. 


The "Orange," the first boat to navigate the entire canal, left 
Rondout on October 6, 1828. On December 5, 1828, the first shipment 
of coal (11 boats) carrying 10 tons each arrived at Rondout. 


This was the first great public work in the County of Ulster. It 
was a 108 mile waterway used sometimes for passengers. It existed 
until 1898 when faster transportation was needed. In 1898 the Canal 
was sold to Coykendall. In November of that year, the last shipment 
of coal pulled into Kingston, leaving behind it a canal, boats, buildings 
and a way of life that has slipped quietly into our past. Yet to those 
of us who come to walk, sit, or even just to dream beside what still 
remains of the beautiful, winding D & H, its importance and its pres- 
ence will never really be forgotten. 


The Keystone which was located in the aqueduct at High Falls is 


now located in the park at High Falls near the Simeon DePew House which 
is used as a museum for the D & H Canal. 


SUPERVISORS OF THE TOWN OF ROCHESTER 





Capt. Joachim Schoonmaker 1709-1711 Cap't Corn's Hoornbeck 1729 
Moses Depuy 1712-1716 Lodowyck Hoornbeck 1730 
David D. Boys 1717-1728 Jacobus Dupue Bs ail 3 








Philip Dubois 1734-1735 John D. Winfield 867 
Egbert Dewitt 1736-1738 James 0. Schoonmaker 868 
Moses Dupue, Jr. 1739-1753 John D. Winfield 1869-1873 
Moses Depuy 1754-1758 Jacob G. Schoonmaker 1874 
Jacob Hoornbeck 1759-1763 Moses I. Schoonmaker 1875-1876 
Elias Depuy 1764-1774 John D. Winfield 877 
Johannes D, Hardenberg 1775-1777 John H. Davis 1878-1880 
Johannes Bevier Jr. 1778 John D. Winfield 1881-1886 
Andries Bevier 1779 dohn H. Davis 1887-1889 
Andries Dewitt 1780 Sylvester K. Hasbrouck 1890-1892 
Johannes D. Hardenberg 1781-1793 John H. Davis 1893 
Philip D. Bevier 1794-1800 Sylvester K. Hasbrouck 1894-1895 
Joshus Dumond 1801-1812 George Monroe 1896-1897 
John I. Hardenberg 1813-1818 James H. Enderly 1898** 
Solomon Sahler 1819-1826 James H. Enderly 1901-1903 
Louis D. Bevier 1827-1830 Sylvester K. Hasbrouck 1904-1907 
Joachim Schoonmaker een ee James H. Enderly 1908-1909 
Abram Sahler Jr. 1839-1841 D.E. Schoonmaker 1910-1915 
Ephriam E. Depuy 1842 James Lounsberry 1916-1919 
Abran Sahler, Jr. 1843-1844 Gross B. Schoonmaker 1920-1923 
Moses I. Schoonmaker 1845-1851 James H. Enderly 1924-1925 
Jacob C. Depuy 1852 Alfred Markle 1926-1935 
Jacob Davis 1853 Howard C. Anderson 1936-1941 
Corn's K. Schoonmaker 1854 Stanley F. Kelder 1942-1947 
1 Moses I. Schoonmaker 1855 Howard C. Anderson 1948-1953 
\\ Simon D. Wyckoff 1856 Burton Marshall 1954-1957 
Jacob S. Roosa A. Richard Terwilliger 1958-1963 
| Jacob C. Depuy 1858 Franklin S. Kelder 1964-1974 
Jacob G. Schoonmaker 1859-1860 w#lfred Neff 1974-1976 
Jacob H. Westbrook 1861-1862 Vincent Dunn 1976-1982 
Corn's K. Schoonmaker 1863-1864 Wayne Lawrence 1982-1982 
John J. Schoonmaker 1865-1866 Robert Lohfeld 1982- 


** There is no listing for 1899 and 1900. ERS 9/24/1967 


January 1, 1968 Ulster County changed systems from a Board of Supervisors 
to a Board of Legislators, the present form in 1983. 


Post Office 


The following correspondence gives the early history of the post 
fees in the Rochester area. (See letter of U.S. Post Office Department 
1940. 


The following is a list of postmasters who have served at Accord, 
N.Y. showing date of appointment. This office was established under 
the name of Rochester by Louis D. Bevier, on April 11, 1820. The name 
of this office was changed to Accord, July 13, 1826. 


Postmaster Date Appointed 
Louis D. Bevier July 13, 1826 
Isaac A. Merritt May 31, 1836 


John D. Schoonmaker March 8, 1837 
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Moses I. Schoonmaker 
Joshua B. Turner 
John J. Schoonmaker 
William 0. Haines 
John J. Schoonmaker 
William 0. Haines 
George W. Garrison 
Ira Davenport 

Herman J. Knickel 
Lewis H. Miller 

Mrs. Gertrude L. Miller (acting) 
Mrs. Gertrude L. Miller 

Henry S. Salfi (acting) 

Henry S. Salfi 

Lillian Hall Davis 

Marjorie Kelder 

William Tochterman 





December 16, 1843 
April 14, 1873 
July 8, 1873 
August 20, 1889 
September 29, 1893 
December 29, 1897 
July 18, 1904 
February 6, 1906 
September 14, 1914 
September 22, 1922 
March 2, 1935 
August 21, 1935 
April 23, 1953 

May 24, 1954 - 
January 27, 1966 
February 19, 1973 
January 27, 1979 


In the memory of local residents, the oldest information is 
that a post office was located on what is now the Abram Besdesky 


property on the north side of the road. 
which hung in front of the office. 


Ira Clearwater has the sign 
The Post Office was later moved to 


the John James Schoonmaker Hotel -- destroyed by fire in 1911 and now 
the Ed Barley corner on Route 209 at Whitfield Road intersection - 

on the oldest county road called Kings Highway. At that time stage 
coaches ran three times a week to deliver mail on King's Highway. 


When the 0. & W. Railroad bought out the old D & H Canal, they 
used it for a road bed. With the opening of the railroad the mail was 
transported by rail and the post office was then moved to the W.O. 
Haines property store, which later burned -- now the L. M. Decker prop- 
erty. It is recorded that on July 16, 1892, a domestic money order 
business was established when Mr. Haines was the postmaster. 





George Garrison was the next postmaster, continuing the post 
office in the store of W. 0. Haines and then in the Charles Anderson 
store. 


Miss Jennie Anderson (now Mrs. Percy W. Gazlay) was the first 
clerk employed in the Accord post office. 


When Ira Davenport became postmaster the office was moved across 
the road to the Davenport store -- which has been torn down and is now 
the H. C. Anderson block. 


In the spring of 1913, a rural route was laid out and an examina- 
tion was held in May for the position. The route went into operation 
on August 1, 1913, with Percy W. Gazlay, as the temporary carrier. 

He used a horse and wagon to make his two trips. His permanent appoint- 
ment came in September of the same year. This route took over and 
discontinued the Whitfield and Mettacahonts post offices, and parts of 
Rochester Center and Liebhardt. E. G. Barley was postmaster of the 





Percy Gazlay - lst Rural Carrier 























Library 
Information POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


Regearch Chief Post Office Inspector 


Washington 


November 20, 1940. 


Mrs. Gertrude L. Miller, 
ry Postmaster 
Accord, New York. 





My dear Mrs. Millers 


Inspector K.M. Foust has referred to this Bureau for attention, 
your letter of November 7, 1940, requesting information concerning 
the post office at Accord, New York. 


The records indicate that under date of April 11, 1820, a post 
office was established in Ulster County, New Yori by the name of 





Rochester, with Louis D. Bevier as the first postmaster. It is in- 
dicated that the name of the office was changed to Accord, its present 
: name, on°July 13, 1826. - 


The earliest available record of service to the office indicates 
that in 1824, it was situated on Route No. 28, from Kingston, New York, 
by Marbletown, Rochester, Warwasing, Mamakating and Carpenters Point, 
to Milford, Pennsylvania. The name of the contractor and details of 
this service, however, are not available at this time. 








At the time this office was established, the following postage 
rates were in effects 



















" For every letter composed of a single sheet of 
paper, conveyed not exceeding 30 miles, 6 cents; over 

30 miles and not exceeding 80 miles, 10 cents; over 

80 miles and not exceeding 150 miles, 124 cents; over 

150 miles and not exceeding 400 miles, 183 cents; over 
400 miles, 25 cents; and every double letter, or two 
pieces of paper, double said rates; every triple letter, 
or three pieces of paper, triple said rates; and for every 
packet composed of four or more pieces of paper, or one 
or more other articles, and weighing 1 ounce avoirdupoi 
quadruple those rates, and in that proportion for all 
greater weights.” 




























The earliest available record of compe 
master at the present Accord office shows that for the fiscal year 

1825, he received $10.51. The earli available record of receipts 
at the office shows that for the fiscal year 1827, the new receipts 
Were $48.51. 


The records indicate that domestic money order business was 
established at Accord on July 16, 1892, and that international 
money order business was established there on January 3, 1921. 
The records also indicate that rural delivery service was established 


at the office on August 1, 1913. 


tion to the post- 

























The current United States Official Postal Guide does not 
list the Accord post office as having city delivery serv 











There is attached a list prepared by the office of the 
Assistant Postmaster General showing all the postmasters of 
who have served at the Accord office, with dates of appoin 








There are no records in the Post Office Departm 
present time, which might show the different locatio: 
Accord post office. 


t at the 


of the 













It is hoped the information furnished will be 
for your purpose. 





sfactory 


Sincerely yours, 









K. P. Aldrich 
Chief Inspector 
Enclosure. 
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Whitfield office, and Jacob Markle postmaster of Mettacahonts. 


The same year, 1913, was the inauguration of Parcel Post, and 
these two conditions raised the revenue of the Accord Post Office 
from a fourth class office to a third class office. An examination 
was then held about 1914 and Herman J. Knickel was appointed post- 
master. The post office was then moved into part of the old Jerome 
Davis Hotel -- now the site of the home and garage of William Ander- 
son-- the hotel subsequently burned Feb. 28, 1918, but all postal prop- 
erty was saved. Temporary quarters were again set up at the Ira Daven- 
port store, and the mail went out as usual on the 6:20 train. 


The post office was then moved to a small building built for 
that purpose. At this time Mr. Knickel was postmaster; his successor 
was Mr. Lewis H. Miller. During his term in office it was,necessary 
to enlarge the building. 


Kerhonkson rural route was established about 1915, and the Pata- 
kunk post office with John Burger as postmaster, and the Mombaccus 
post office with Ed Thomas as postmaster were discontinued. Later a 
second route was established from Kerhonkson, which closed the Granite 
post office. 


The first carriers for Kerhonkson were John Geary and Davie Weiss. 
Later the routes were consolidated and Davie Weiss transferred to Gard- 
iner, N.Y. 


Percy Gazlay used a car in the summer of 1915 to deliver mail 
and drove horse and wagon in the winter. In 1927 he began using 
his car full time to deliver the mail. The pay - 36¢ per day. 


Lyonsville Intersection L917 (rural carrier) boarded horses on 
route and changed daily, as mail got heavier -- kept four horses and 
drove two one day and two the next. 


Moses I. Schoonmaker, possibly the first postmaster to use a 
four horse stage, changed horses at Stone Ridge. 


In 1921 another small post office was closed at St. Josen, N.Y. 


The Liebhardt post office lost its postmaster, David J. Brown, 
in August 1928; he was killed by a bull. The office was kept open 
under direction of an inspector, by rural carrier Percy W. Gazlay, 
until December 31, 1928, when it was officially closed and the mileage 
and patrons added to the Accord route. 


At this time the Town of Rochester had three full time post offices; 
Alligerville, Kyserike, and Accord, and Minnewaska in the summer months. 


With the withdrawal of passenger trains from the 0 & W, Star Route 
Service was established between Kingston and Ellenville. 


In March of 1935, Gertrude L. Miller was appointed acting post- 


wl 


master, and in August 1935 received her commission. In 1949, under 
her supervision, the post office was moved to the Anderson building, 
where it remains today in 1983. 


Huckleberry Harvest 


The Huckleberry Harvest was most prominent in the years 1860- 
1930. Campers came for Huckleberry season from late June to August... 
they pitched tents and made lumber and tarpaper shacks. The season 
ran usually six weeks. ‘ 


Dewey Countryman of Accord was one of the pickers who camped on 
the old Smiley Carriage Road. Dewey's father used to run the store 
where the berries were measured for the buyers who came every other 
day to take out a wagonload of berries. The buyers also brought in 
food for the picker. The Smiley brothers who owned the Lake Minne- 
waska resort, built the carriage road for carriage rides in the year 
1899. The four and five mile posts were the most popular campgrounds 
for the pickers. 


One day in 1921 Dewey picked 84 quarts. That was when huckle- 
berries brought 25 cents a quart. The early season berries were 
usually sold at a better price. However, each year the price has in- 
creased from around six cents a quart to 1983 prices which will be at 
the lowest $1.25 a quart. 


The boon of the berry pickers lasted from the turn of the Century 
until around 1930. Mrs. Nina Quick Addis ran the store at the old 
four mile post which her parents had started in 1930 and it survived 
till 1960. The house is still there and it is reportedly in pretty 
good shape, cared for by vacationers. Yearly forest fires disappeared 
in the 60's as the pickers usually set the fires because they kept the 
puenee and trees from growing up and stealing the sun from the huckle- 

erries. 


Millstones 


Some demand is found for millstones of Ulster quarry. Wallace 
and Vincent Lawrence have produced a stone known as Shawangunk con- 
glomerate from a property along a backroad a short distance southeast 
of Accord. Their grandfather, George Lawrence, started the small in- 
dustry long before the turn of the century. He was followed by his 
son Warren, who at one point several years ago hired as many as eight 
men. Wallace and Vincent, known in business as the Lawrence Brothers, 
are more interested in production of stone for building today, but from 
the same area Friend Bush and George Coddington of Accord are quarrying 
the stone they finish into millstones. The stone is near the ground 
surface and does not require digging. Companies producing mustard 
and others manufacturing paints are still interested in millstones. At 
one time this was a half million dollar business. Wallace's father, 
Warren, who is deceased, had turned out work for the wealthy Raymond 
Pitcairn of Philadelphia, who several years ago was constructing a 
multi-million dollar home. Pitcairn also has a home overlooking the 
Ashokan reservoir. Warren had sent Pitcairn a stone weighing 12 tons 
which was used for the carving of portraits of members of the family. 
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Agricultural Notes 


In a publication called "The Accordian" dated May 1913, several 
interesting agricultural notes were related: 


"Our Egg King, Mr. DeWitt Van Wagenen, has,had the misfortune 
to lose about two hundred young chickens in the past few days, by 
rats or weasels." 


"Still another addition to the ranks of our poultry raisers is 
Mrs. E. G. eu who will make a specialty of ducks, with a few 
chickens as a side line." 


"LeRoy Kelder, of Cedar Lane Poultry Farm, has erected a new hen 
house and several new yards for small chickens, and will soon erect 
another hen house and scratch pens. He is a skillful workman, a good 
neighbor and a fine salesman, as well as weather prophet. He knew 
there would be no snow last winter." 


"George Coddington, our new blacksmith, seems to be making good, 
and is certainly a marked improvement over some of his predecessors." 


"Over one hundred crates of eggs were shipped from our station 
on Monday last. It seems a shame that a railroad station doing the 
business that Accord does should have a room the size of an ordinary 
hall bedroom for a freight house." 


"Luther Van Vliet has purchased a new horse of Charles Anderson 
to replace one he recently lost." 


"The farm of Simon J. Roosa and Son is one of the show places of 
this vicinity; buildings kept up in fine shape and stock and machinery 
of the best. At this place was erected the first of the coming incu- 
bators in this region, the coal-heated ones of mammoth capacity. We 
understand they are the agents of one of the best makes, and have this 
season sold Elmer Smith of Kyserike a 3600-egg capacity and that Fred 
Davis of Stone Ridge has also installed one." 








Lake Minnewaska 


One of the most beautiful spots in the Town of Rochester is 
Lake Minnewaska, a sparkling blue lake on the Shawangunk ridge carved 
out by the glaciers some 10,000 years ago. 


The rain-fed "sky lake," one of five such lakes on the ridge, 
was the site of a premier resort from 1879, when Lake Minnewaska 
Mountain House was opened by Alfred H. Smiley, until 1973 when ris- 
ing costs forced owner Kenneth B. Phillips to shut down the two Vic- 
torian era hotels the Smiley family had constructed. 


The lake may see resort use again, however, under a Marriott 
Corp. proposal to build a 400 room hotel and 300 condominium units 
there. However, the proposal, first advanced in 1979, has been stall- 
ed by lawsuits at this writing in the winter of 1982-83. . 


The story of Lake Minnewaska begins with the story of Albert K. 
and Alfred H. Smiley, two Quaker brothers who first came to the Shawan- 
gunk Ridge in the late 1860s. Alfred visited Lake Mohonk, one of the 
ridge's other sky lakes, in 1869, and then summoned his brother Albert, 
who was a teacher in Providence, Rhode Island, to see his find. The two 
soon bought up 300 acres around Lake Mohqnk and founded the Mohonk 
Mountain House which remains in operation today and still is owned by 
the Smiley Family. 


Several years later, Alfred H. saw Lake Minnewaska (then called 
Coxing Pond) for the first time and by 1875 the brothers had bought 
up property there. Using Pennsylvania Lumber brought in on the D and 
H Canal and the native "Shawangunk Grit Stone," the Quaker brothers 
began to construct a hotel at the lake which they renamed Lake Minne- 
waska after a mythical Indian maiden. 


In 1879, the Lake Minnewaska Mountain House opened. Albert opera- 
ted the Mohonk Mountain House while Alfred took over operation of the 
Minnewaska Mountain House. The two brothers, who were said to be so 
similar in appearance that people told them apart by their different 
watch fobs, now had matching resorts as well. 


In 1887, the Minnewaska resort was expanded with the construction 
of Wildmere, a second large hotel across the lake from the original 
hotel which was renamed Cliff House. 


The expansion continued over the next several decades as the 
brothers acquired land surrounding the two resorts. By 1897, the Lake 
Minnewaska resort had more than 100 miles of carriage road trails -- 
including one linking it to the Mohonk Mountain House -- and had ac- 
quired nearby Lake Awosting. The resort's land totalled 10,500 acres 
of craggy rocks, laurel, ancient dwarf pines and woodlands. 


In 1903, Alfred H. died and left the resort to his sons, George 
H. and Edward A. Smiley. Under the Smileys, the resort prospered 
through the first half of the Twentieth Century and became a well-beloved 
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vacation retreat for those with an eye for nature and a love of peace 
and quiet. 





"The loud, the coarse, and the vulgarly ostentatious would be 
so manifestly out of place at this resort they naturally go elsewhere," 
said an early brochure about Lake Minnewaska. 


In 1955, the resort left the Smiley family when Kenneth B. 
Phillips purchased it. Phillips had plans to update the resort. He 
added a nine-hole golf course in 1957 and "Ski Minne,” a downhill ski 
area, in 1963. 


However, rising maintenance costs for the old buildings and in- 
creasing taxes began to put the resort under financial pressure. In 
1971, Phillips sold 7,000 acres, including Lake Awosting, to the Pali- 
sades Interstate Parks Commission for $1.5 million. 


In the early 1970's, Phillips laid plans to build a new 500-room 
hotel at the lake, but an economic recession scotched the plan. In 
1977, with the resort in increasing financial trouble, Phillips sold 
another 1,300 acres and a conservation:easement on Lake Minnewaska 
to the parks commission. About this time, the Phillips filed for 
bankruptcy. 


In 1979, Phillips began discussions with Marriott Corp., and 
Signed an agreement under which the Marriott would purchase Lake Minne- 
waska and 590 acres surrounding it and build a modern 400-room luxury 
hotel and 300 condominiums. 


Since 1979, the sale has been held off while Marriott had sought 
a variety of legal permits for the resort construction. The resort 
was approved by the State Department of Environmental Conservation 
(DEC) in June of 1981 but only if Marriott can demonstrate that there 
is an adequate water supply, which has not been done yet. 


The proposal also has stirred considerable controversy among 
environmental groups, which claim the project would harm Lake Minne- 
waska and its environs. Lawsuits challenging various aspects of the 
project were filed by the Sierra Club, the Appalachian Mountain Club, 
the Friends of the Shawangunks, and Citizens to Save Minnewaska. 


According to Marriott official Edward Bednarz, the corporation 
still wants to build its resort but is waiting for the lawsuit to be 
decided before going ahead with the development. He said, however, 
that economic conditions could jeopardize the project if they worsen. 


A Sketch of the Religious History of the Town of Rochester 
1883-1983 


by Robert E. Van Voorst 








As the Town of Rochester entered its third century, its religious 





situation was much the same as the past two centuries. The leading 
church in the town, as in the county as a whole, was the Dutch Reformed 
Church, with a newly felt presence of a Methodist Episcopal church in 
Accord. During the course of the third century, however, changes were 
to come that would greatly alter and diversify the faith of the early 
town. 


The leading parish church in the Town of Rochester continued to 
pe the Rochester Reformed Church. Begun in 1695 and officially organ- 
ized in 1701, the Rochester church had as its parishioners a large 
number of local farmers and small business people. Its main church 
building, a large structure on the Old Mine Road that could seat 500 
people, was the focus of its life. In addition to services at this 
building, the church had four stations in the town which were visited 
once a month by the pastor for preaching services: Whitfield, Metta- 
cahonts, Pataukunk, and Cherrytown. Each of these stations also had 
Sunday Schools that met weekly. In these days of poor roads and labor- 
ious travel, the Rochester Reformed Church served the entire town by 
this system. 


Since 1883, sixteen pastors have served the church. All but one 
graduated from one of the Reformed Church in America's two theological 
seminaries, New Brunswick Seminary in New Jersey and Western Seminary 
in Holland, Michigan. It is interesting to note that for ten of the 
sixteen, this was their first pastoral charge. The records for the 
shortest and longest pastorages in this period are held by two Iowa 
natives who received their undergraduate education at Hope College 
in Holland, Michigan: Benjamin Scholten, a New Brunswick Seminary 
graduate who served a long and happy pastorage from 1929 to 1943; and 
George Gosselink, a Western Seminary graduate who left this church 
after one year to become a life-long reformed Church missionary in 
Arabia. Another noteable event in the history of the church is the 
installation in late 1973 of Joyce Stedge as the first woman pastor in 
the denomination. Her ordination by the Classis of Rockland-Westchester 
was considered irregular by the General Synod of the church and caused 
a great deal of controversy nationwide, but the action was nonetheless 
upheld, and Mrs. Stedge continued to serve in Accord for three years. 


Another church in the town was the Accord Methodist Church. In- 
corporated in 1847 and built in 1859, this little church grew quickly 
by serving primarily people of English descent. At the turn of the 
century, an adjoining social hall was added. The capacity of the church 
was approximately one hundred people; it was a wood-frame church in 
New England style. As a smaller church it tended to be close knit 
but as the years of this century went by it dwindled in membership, 
and was no longer able to support its own resident minister. When the 
congregation voted to join the Stone Ridge Methodist Church in a merger, 
the Accord buildings were sold, and the membership of twenty-five 
people was transferred to the new Rondout Valley Methodist Church in 
Stone Ridge. 


It was after World War One that changing patterns of population 
began to change the religious life of the town. Migration from New 
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York City brought people of new affiliations, especially Roman Catholics 
and Jews. Two synagogues, one on Route 209 and the other in Granit, 
served the needs of observant Jews, some of whom lived in the town, but 
Many more who summered in the bungalows of the area. At no time did 
these synagogues have a resident rabbi, however, and today the syna- 
gogues are closed, with the area's Jewish residents travelling to Ellen- 
ville or Kingston for services. 





A third congregation, begun in 1962 and continuing today as a 
Mission church of St. Mary's and St. Andrew's Roman Catholic Church 
in Ellenville, is Our Lady of Lourdes. Built and consecrated in 1962 
on Route 209 across from the Pine Bush Cemetery, the church has three 
hundred families on the rolls. It has one mass on Sunday, an active 
Catholic Women's Club, and sponsors Christian education from grades 
one through eight in preparation for Holy Communion and Confirmation, 
with other activities taking place at the mother church in Ellenville. 


A footnote should be added to this account to relate the presence 
of two other religious movements in the Town of Rochester. During 
the Great Depression, Father Divine, a black cult leader from New York 
City with a large following, bought up a good deal of land in the county, 
especially in the towns of Marbletown and Olive. Although he did not 
own property in the Town of Rochester, Father Divine's large farm just 
over the town line in Olive drew a great deal of interest from Rochest- 
er residents, especially his twenty-five cent chicken dinners, which 
@ good many town residents frequented. In the summer of 1980, a more 
controversial and dangerous situation came with the opening of a camp 
for recruiting purposes run by the Unification Church of Sun Myung 
Moon. The Town of Rochester's residents were almost unanimously against 
its presence and practices, and legal action was brought to close the 
camp by several town residents. At the present time, most of these de- 
cisions are still pending, but the camp has not operated since 1980, 
and legal action will continue until the Unification Church is either 


banned from using this site or gains a clear legal right to resume 
operating it. 


Education 


Education in the early days in the Rondout Valley, was a family 
affair. Families were large, as children were too often the only 
labor available. Boys learned by daily experience and were taught 
by their fathers or adult males in the immediate family. Mothers, 
grandmothers and maiden aunts were responsible for the education of 
the girls. Except for emergencies breaking the pattern, the roles 


were defined by sex. Children were taught what they needed for sur- 
vival in their world. 


Sometime in the mid sixteen hundreds, education for some lucky 
children who could be spared from their chores, was assumed by the 
Schoolmasters sent by the Reformed Church and the West India Company. 
Expanding responsibilities and changing life styles no doubt created 
the need for instruction which the family was not able to give. Edu- 
cation moved outside the home and was placed in the hands of school- 














masters who had the needed skills. Unfortunately neither the church 
nor community were totally capable of financial support, so that these 
teachers were forced to seek additional employment to supplement their 
meager earnings and keep body and soul together. "Moonlighting" was 
introduced! Research indicates that many of the schoolmasters became 
"bleeckers," Dutch for persons who take in washing. According to 
Harry Rigby Jr. when the British took over from the Dutch and Nieuw 
Amsterdam became New York -- they apparently took'a dim view of too 
much education; perhaps in the belief that opening the door to oppor- 
tunity posed a threat to established privilege; that it encouraged 

one to rise above his station. Since withholding education alone did 
not accomplish the British goal -- already there were some who could 
read -- a ban on printing processes was imposed. "Thought control" 

by ignorance was attempted: 


A century or more passed before a rudimentary structure for edu- 
cation appeared. 


Education was a privilege. Lester Roosa, from 1936 to 1965, 
Superintendent of School District #1, Towns of Marbletown, Rochester, 
Rosendale and Wawarsing, (now Rondout Valley Central Schools), records 
that a school was formed in 1798 at Pleasant Ridge, believed to have 
been somewhere in the vicinity of Rock ‘Hill in the Town of Rochester. 
Another item in the 1870 Sylvester's History of Ulster County designat- 
ed Pleasant Ridge as being in the 19 Partners Tract, which included the 
Clove Valley from Rochester to Gardiner and served the settlements of 
St. Josen, the Trapps, and Clove Valley. Benjamin Louw, of the Part- 
ners Tract, is alleged to have taught there from March 20 to May 6 of 
that year. The length of the school year was no doubt determined by 
an allowable respite from essential chores performed by the children. 





In the year 1813, New York State declared that all children had 
a right to education, but the sessions were brief, often lasting only 
three months and available only to the few whose families could spare 
them from their tasks. Only in 1900 did year-round attendance in 
school become compulsory. 


At this time, however, the schooling of teachers was spotty at 
best. They were then, as now, the products of the schools they had 
attended. Many of them had little more than a grade or high school 
education. However, the structure of the one room school provided 
some effective remedies for this lack: reinforcement of teaching by 
one's peers, either the more capable members of his own age group or 
the older upper classmen. Early exposure to expected goals, repeti- 
tion, and daily drills were potent tools in learning the three "R's." 


For an average salary of about $440 per year, and "keep," teachers 
were expected to be paragons of virtue, "fonts of knowledge and sound 
advice," janitors, dedicated workers, solid citizens, and, if women, 
unmarried. 


When the students became real scholars and outgrew their teachers, 
the luckier girls were sent away to boarding or "finishing" schools, 
presumably to complete an education which prepared them for their real 
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goal as adults -- to get married and raise a family. "Maiden" ladies, 
unsuccessful in their quests for the prize of matrimony, often became 
teachers. The boys of the well-to-do on the other hand went to "prep" 
schools to prepare them for, and open doors to the wider horizons of 
college and careers. Following college, would-be lawyers "read the 
law" with a practicing attorney and prospective doctors "made rounds" 
with the local physician until they had the experience to undertake 
practices of their own. 


Experience may be the best teacher, but it takes time to acquire. 
Organized education offers the benefits of the shared experiences of 
others, and hastens the process. On this premise, the first of what 
are now called "teachers' conferences" was held in Stone Ridge on 
March 31, 1846. Under the auspices of the Ulster County Teachers In- 
stitute, the conference attracted seventy-eight teachers from the 
Fallsburgh, New Paltz, Esopus, Glasco, and Woodstock area. Professor 
David Page, principal of the Normal School at Albany, the only such 
school in the state at the time, was the principal speaker. Gilbert 
DuBois, the first Ulster County Superintendent, was president of the 
Institute. The conference offered a series of lectures on orthography 
reading, analysis of words, geography, grammer, punctuation, composition, 
mental and written arithmetic, mathematical geography, vocal music and 
drawing. Short shrift was given to science, no thought to occupational 
skills or career education. 


Books written by the speakers at the Institute were sold on the 
spot to inspire their purchasers with new ideas and methods of teach- 
ing even as today. Professor Page's "The Normal Chart" introduced 
phonic spelling, much to the amusement of those in attendance. Dr. 
Calvin Cutter of Stone Ridge described the workings of the human body 
in "Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene," no doubt a shocker in those days. 


Committees were formed to report on the best methods of teaching 
each of the subjects explored at the Institute. One controversial issue 
was whether or not to teach reading "in accordance with the most ap- 
proved rules of elocution, in order to bring out the sense of the com- 
position." A report favorable to such a method was adopted. We trust 
that the impassioned oratory, which must have followed, heightened com- 
prehension of what was read. 


The Institute's first conference was so successful that a second 
was held in New Paltz during a "mud vacation" the following spring and 
several others for years thereafter. The 100th anniversary of the 
Teachers Institute was celebrated in Stone Ridge in 1946. 


The problems of travel and energy surmounted. Obviously the 
presence of students was essential for the existence of a school -- 
for formal education to take place. (Informal learning takes place 
everywhere and every waking moment, as witnessed by the often startling 
information revealed by young ones, for which both parents and schools 
disclaim responsibility!) 


Prior to centralization, getting to school was the responsibility 
of the parents and students. Regardless of the method used, some form 














of energy was expended, some kind of fuel consumed, and at some 
cost. In the not too recent past, travel to and from school and 

almost everywhere else for that matter, was by "shank's mare," that 

is -- walk. The fuel consumed, food; efficiency determined by regu- 

lar exercise. This method, in some cases, was more efficient than 
others; as witness the tale of Katherine Lasher, teacher in the Rock 
Hill School from 1944-1949, who recalls that as a student in that school 
in 1942, she walked with some of her schoolmates over the drifts when 

a blizzard had closed the road for a week. 


Improved roads made use of bicycles possible for those who 
could afford them, considerably shortening travel time, and using boy 
or girl power; fueled by home grown and prepared food. 


Other less time consuming methods of transportation involved dif- 
ferent energy sources and fuels. Some lucky individuals had their 
own mounts -- one "horsepower" to one child. A more efficient use 
of a single horse was made possible by hitching the animal to the 
vehicle, either buggy or sleigh; thus permitting brothers, sisters, 
and neighbors to share the ride. The hay and grain consumed was a 
constant factor -- and they were produced locally! 


School Buildings. Before the turn of the century there were at 
least 34 elementary schools in the Rondout Valley, most of them having 


but one room. By 1903 or thereabouts, two of the smaller ones were 
abandoned and combined with adjacent ones; Lapla went to Lomontville. 
Some from Winfield Corners, or Oak Grove, went to the Rock School at 
the intersection of Kings Highway and Route 209, (now used for storage) 
and others went to the Alligerville school which is now a firehouse. 


In the year 1956 the Marbletown entral School combined with the 
Union Free Schools of Kerhonkson, Accord, and Rosendale, as well as 
the elementary schools of Cottekill and the Clove. The elementary 
school buildings on the Town of Rochester, at Whitfield, Pine Bush 
(on Route 209 between Boice Mill Road and Queen's Highway), Cherry- 
town, Liebhart, Mombaccus, Soccanessing (on Route 209 between Kerhonk- 
son and Wawarsing), Kerhonkson Heights (on the Minnewaska Trail), and 
Rock Hill (on Rock Hill Road above Alligerville), were closed at this 
time. Thus, in that year of 1956 the Rondout Central School District 
was formed. 


Town of Rochester Youth Commission 








The Town of Rochester has an active Youth Commission. Its 
beginning dates back to the early 1960's when Dr. Ina Sartorius 
served as its Chairman. Dr. Sartorius and her committee of Margaret 
Marshall and Martha DeWitt Ean instituted a program which included 
activities such as arts and crafts, bus transportation for swimming 
and community gatherings. 





Throughout the years, the Youth Commission has gone through 
periods of involvement followed by a time of relative inactivity. 
In 1970 a group known as the Rochester Recreation Association was 
formed. The first officers included Jean Dunn, President; Elizabeth 
Chrissey, Vice President; Charles Logan, Secretary; and Florence 
Countryman, Treasurer. During the period from 1973-1979, the presi- 
dency was passed on to Steven Schoonmaker and then Robert Keagle. 


Many civic-minded and youth-oriented adults gave endless hours 
of their time to provide activities and programs for the youth of the 
Township. Parties were held at Easter, Halloween, and Christmas. Bus 
trips were provided to movies, roller skating and bowling. Community 
activities such as square dances, Penny Socials, Suppers, and fund 
raisers were held. A modified arts program was run for the youngsters 
during the summer. ¥ 


Those working with the youth in our Township have been very in- 
volved, in coordination with the Town Board, in providing recreational 
facilities. A basketball court and skating rink were built near the 
Town Hall. One of the major undertakings was the development of the 
Town Park into an attractive site with playground and picnic facilities 
and a ball field. 


In 1980 Joan Decker rejuvenated the organization as the Town of 
Rochester Youth Commission, whose program included bus trips, parties 
and sports activities. When Joan Decker moved in 1981, Mary Lee took 
over as Director and presently serves as Chairman of the Youth Commis- 
sion. In 1983 a large step forward was taken when a half-time Youth 
Director, Peter Montalvo, was hired by the Town Board. Up to this 
time, all Commissions had been run on a volunteer basis. 


The Youth Commission today is made up of six members who, along 
with the Youth Director, plan and help implement the program. Three- 
pronged in nature, the program provides recreational, educational and 
work activities. The Youth Commission publishes a monthly schedule de- 
tailing its activities. Seasonal sports programs are made available, 
with roller skating, bowling and swimming made available on a year- 
round basis. Bus trips are taken to educational and scenic places. 
Work activities, such as Clean-up Day, are encouraged to promote pride 
in our town. 


The Youth Commission is supported and funded by the Town Board. 
By working closely with the Ulster County Division for Youth, many of 
the expended funds are reimbursed by New York State. 


The Commission works diligently to uphold its motto - "For the 
Youth of Today - For the Adults of Tomorrow." 


Accord Fire District 


d Accord Fire District was created July 23, 1940 with the Organiza- 
tion meeting on August 6, 1940. The first Board of Fire Commissioners 
were Chairman Gross B. Schoonmaker, Raymond Lawrence, Arthur G. Davis, 
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LeRoy Latimer and William Anderson. Secretary - Treasurer was Percy 

W. Gazlay. December 13, 1940, Accord Fire Company filed their Bylaws 
with the Board of Fire Commissioners. The First Chief was Howard C. 

Anderson, First Assistant Chief was Edward Carle and Second Assistant 
Chief was William J. Osterhoudt. 


On January 2, 1941 a 1941 Chevrolet Pump Truck was delivered. 
This truck is now housed at the Accord Fire House and will be restored 
in the near future. The first Siren was installed and blown from 
Anderson Feed Mill. The first area protected was a two mile radius 
from the fire house. 


On April 18, 1946 the Accord Fire Company received a 1944 Chevro- 
let 4 x 4 300 GPM Pump truck - now known as the GI truck. It is pres- 
ently Bevan a new front mounted pump installed by firehouse staff. On 
June 18, 1946 the Fire District started covering the whole town, and 
on May 16, 1950 the Accord Fire Company became incorporated. A 1959 
Chevrolet Pump truck was delivered to the company August 11, 1959, at 
a cost of $13,330.00. The Accord Fire Co., Inc. gave $7,500.00 toward 
the purchase of this truck. It is now located at the Rochester Fire 
#2 firehouse. 


Bids were awarded for the construction of a firehouse on property 
purchased from the Odd Fellows by the Accord Fire Company, Inc. The 
Company gave the front lot to the District. (1954) The first district 
meeting was held in the new firehouse on March 21, 1955. 


On January 6, 1958 permission was given to the Rochester Fire Co. 
#2 to form a fire company in the District #9 School House located in 
Tobasco. In April of 1962 Rochester Fire #2 Fire Co. purchased a used 
1957 International Fire Truck which they turned over to the Fire Dis- 
trict. They acquired a 1967 Chevrolet Pumper May 19, 1968. 


The Alligerville Fire Co. was formed in February of 1966 and lo- 
cated in the former Alligerville School House. They purchased a 4 x 4 
GI Truck on June 15, 1970 and were incorporated December 21, 1970. On 
January 25, 1971 they acquired a 1970 Chevrolet pumper. 


On June 20th, 1973 the new alarm system was implemented with alert 
units being put in the firepersons' homes to alert them of fire calls. 


Accord Fire District acquired recently a used Ford Tank Truck in 
1973 and on May 30th, 1983, an American LaFrance Century Fire Truck. 


Presently, there are one hundred fifty men and women volunteers 
who support the Accord #1, Rochester #2 and the Alligerville fire calls. 


Kerhonkson-Accord First Aid Squad 





The 1984 officers of the Kerhonkson-Accord First Aid Squad with 
Evelyn Davis as President, Ed Lamon, Vice-President, Esther Yeager as 
Recording Secretary and Esther Lawrence, Treasurer, were recently in- 
stalled. 





Left to Right - Minnie Krom Schoonmaker, Anna Schoonmaker, John Schoonmaker, Marian 
Schoonmaker, Daniel Schoonmaker. 
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TOWN OF ROSENDALE 


by 
Ann Gilchrist 
Cement 


Cement was the reason that the Town of Rosendale was formed 
in 1844 with 11,413 acres taken from the towns of New Paltz, 
Marbletown and Hurley. No doubt state officials thought it was 
necessary to place the booming cement industry under the control 
of a single political entity. 


The natural cement mined within the town was a hydraulic 
variety, meaning it set under water, and it was extremely durable. 
For example, in 1925 it took two wrecking companies almost a year 
to tear down a warehouse constructed with concrete containing 
Rosendale cement, and in 1935 the five inch floor of a reservoir 
was finally removed by blasting when a steam shovel was unable to 
do the job. 


During the second half of the nineteenth century, at least 
19 companies and several relatively small operations employed more 
than 5,000 men and produced four million barrels of cement a year. 
This annual output was almost 50 percent of the total production of 
natural cement in the United States. 


Rosendale cement was used not only in local construction such 
as the High Falls Aqueduct, but also in the building of our nation's 
most famous structures. The Brooklyn Bridge, the pedestal of the 
Statue of Liberty, the foundation of the wings of the United States 
Capital, the United States Patent Office and the United States 
Treasury Building are just a few of the structures built with con- 
crete containing Rosendale cement. 


By 1894, however, the manufacture of portland cement, which 
could be produced without using any natural cement, came into gen- 
eral use. 


Price wars between the producers of portland and natural cement 
developed. However, in the end, builders just preferred portland 
cement because it set faster than natural cement which made portland 
more economical. 


The natural cement industry was doomed. In 1910 there were 
only one million barrels of natural cement produced in the United 
States compared to the eight and one half million barrels produced 
in 1900. 


In a last-ditch attempt to make a profit from Rosendale cement, 
Samuel D. Coykendall purchased in 1907 most of the mills in Rosen- 
dale. He employed 300 men and produced 6,000 barrels of cement a 
day. 





However, Coykendall's enterprise was also destined to fail, 
and for a time the cement industry came to a complete standstill. 
The collapse of this business had a devastating effect on the Town 
of Rosendale. The population fell from 6,278 in 1900 to 1,959 in 
1920. In fact, in 1980 the population was 5,933, a figure still 
well below the 1900 high. 


Buildings stood empty, and the hamlets of Rosendale, Creek 
Locks, LeFevre Falls and Whiteport resembled ghost towns. This 
situation, however, was only a momentary setback for the town, 
and before many years had passed, it was thriving once again. 


The story of natural cement also had not come to an end for 
there was one person in the town who never lost faith in its ad- 
vantages. In 1929 Andrew J. Snyder backed up his faith by build- 
ing a one million dollar mill located on the north side of Route 
213 in Lawrenceville. By this time, it had become clear that while 
the structures built with Rosendale cement stood the test of time, 
the buildings made with portland cement needed repair. 


Chemists and engineers, wishing to get the advantages of both 
cements, combined 15 to 16 percent Rosendale cement with portland 
cement which resulted, when mixed with gravel, sand and water, in 
a quick setting and durable concrete. 


The blend, called masonary cement, was required in the pro- 
jects of five states and by the United States Public Roads Admin- 
istration. It was used in the construction of such works as the Van 
Wyck Expressway, the New York State Thruway, the runways at Kennedy 
Airport, the Bronx-Whitestone Bridge, and the Eisenhower Lock of 
the St. Lawrence Seaway. 


Snyder continued to produce masonary cement until the 1960's 
when the properties of natural cement were duplicated by a chemical. 


Before closing down the mill that had produced the masonary 
cement, Snyder built in 1961 a modern mill, which could be run by 
only one man, solely for the manufacture of portland cement. How- 
ever, just when this mill was in good running order, Snyder closed 
it down. 


The Snyder Estate 


In the fall of 1974, Andrew J. Snyder died leaving a great 
void in the welfare of Rosendale. He had been a prime mover in 
aid to the library, the cemetery association and to other civic 
organizations. 


Since Snyder and his wife did not have any children, half of 


his estate was given to three charitable institutions; the Kingston 
Hospital, the Rosendale Library and the Huguenot Historical Society. 
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The Huguenot Historical Society received the Snyder House, 
built in 1809, and its contents. The society also received the 
carriage house, containing a marvelous collection of wagons, sleighs, 
harnesses and other equipment, the tenant house and the barns. 
Approximately 15 acres of land, on which stand two old kilns, were 
also included in the bequest. This entire complex is now open to 

the public. 


In the summer of 1975, college students were sent to the 
estate to study its contents. They also prepared a written history 
of the cement industry and a slide lecture about the Delaware and 
Hudson Canal, Rosendale cement and the Snyder family. Furthermore, 
exhibits were prepared and records were catalogued. 


The Snyder Estate is on both Ulster County's and New*York 
State's Landmarks Registers. 


IMAR Records Center Inc. 


The quarries that remain as witnesses to Rosendale's era of 
cement have been used for other purposes. For instance, some of 
the caves that contain ice all year round were used to keep corn 
cool while others were used to grow mushrooms. 


The most unique use of the quarries, however, is the current 
operation off Binnewater Road. Iron Mountain in Rosendale Records 
Center Inc. stores, in what looks like a small city, all sorts of 
microfilm, tapes and papers. 


Between the 24-foot, limestone columns which were left by 
the miners as ceiling supports, two-story buildings contain the 
records and some living quarters. Since the humidity hovers close 
to 100 percent, extensive equipment has to be used to dehumidify 
these buildings. Heating, on the other hand, is not much of a 
problem since the all year round temperature is between 52 and 55 
degrees. 


The quarries are an excellent place for storage since they 
provide protection from fire, flood and even atomic attack, and 
one lead-lined, steel door at the quarry's entrance, which is con- 
trolled by only one guard, provides a maximum amount of security 
with a minimum of security staff. 


The Delaware and Hudson Canal 





The Delaware and Hudson Canal, which was constructed to carry 
Pennsylvania coal to New York City but which also transported 
Rosendale cement, passed through the entire width of the town on 
its way to the Rondout Creek. The history of the canal is well 
documented in LeRoy's The Delaware and Hudson Canal, Sanderson's 
The Delaware and Hudson Canalway and Wakefield's Coal Boats to 
Tidewater. Therefore, a brief description ofthe canal in Rosendale 
will suffice in this chapter. 

















Although there was a weigh lock in Eddyville, the first one, 
Lock 2, to raise the canal's level was in Creek Locks. Nine more 
locks within the town raised the canal a total of 101 feet. 


With the coming of the railroads, which could move materials 
all year round and which could provide cheaper and faster trans- 
portation than canals, most of the Delaware and Hudson was closed 
by Samuel D. Coykendall who had purchased its entire length on 
June 13, 1899. 


When he later bought the cement mills in Rosendale, Coyken- 
dall kept the canal open from Lawrenceville to Eddyville for the 
purpose of transporting the product of these mills. However, when 
Coykendall's cement enterprise failed, this section of the canal 
was also closed. 


Railroads 


The railroads too no longer operate in the Town of Rosendale. 
However, during the second half of the nineteenth century and the 
first half of the twentieth century, two lines flourished in the 
Town. : 


In Cottekill, the New York Ontario and Western, Kingston 
Branch, dipped wthin the town for almost a mile. Many of the pas- 
sengers passing through Rosendale were guards and prisoners bound 
for the institution in Napanoch. 


The end for the New York Ontario and Western came in July 
1957 when its assets were auctioned off for ten million dollars. 


The second railroad was the Vallkill Valley, and it ran through 
the entire length of the town. By running track from Kingston to 
Montgomery and Goshen in Orange County, the Wallkill Valley con- 
nected passengers with the Erie Railroad. 


The major construction problem in regard to the Wallkill Valley 
was the crossing of the gorge and the Rondout Creek in the Village 
of Rosendale. A steel trestle comprised‘of seven spans, two short 
ones on each end of fivé equal-length center ones, was built for 
this purpose. 


The trestle, which still stands, is supported by steel pillars 
anchored in large masonary abutments which were made sturdier some- 
time before 1907. It is 900 feet long and is 160 feet above the 
creek. 


Trains ran over the trestle until December 31, 1977. The 
Wallkill Valley, however, operated from New Paltz to Montgomery 
until the spring of 1982. 








Rosendale, N.Y. Rondout Creek and Wallkill Valley Railway Bridge 
Fires 


Fortunately, the Wallkill Valley was operating during the 
early morning of July 28, 1953 for it was the sounding of the air 
horn on a diesel engine which gave the alarm that the Williams Lake 
Hotel in Binnewater was on fire. 


Two main buildings were totally destroyed and a husband, wife 
and their nine year old son died in the fire. Another woman died 
as a result of jumping from a window, and ten other guests were 
hospitalized. 


The hotel, however, was rebuilt the next year, and it is 
still a going business. 


Another major fire in 1895 destroyed many businesses along the 
north side of Main Street, Rosendale. In fact, it was this fire 
that led to the establishment of the Rosendale Fire Company. Simi- 
larly, the burning of the parsonage of what is now the United Re- 
formed Church of Rosendale in Bloomington led to’ the formation of 
the Bloomington Fire Company in 1941. 


The town also contains the firehouses of the Tillson, Binne- 
water and Cottekill Fire Departments. 


Floods 


Besides fire, Rosendale suffered major devastation due to 
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Williams Lake, Rosendale, N.Y. 


water. As the result of two hurricanes, the Wallkill River and the 
Rondout Creek overflowed their banks in August and October of 1955. 
Most of the damage occurred in the village of Rosendale where the 
Rondout ran over the Route 32 bridge, and Main Street was covered 
with more than five feet of water. 


These floods led the citizens to take steps to obtain flood 
control on the Roundout Creek. The United States Corps of Engineers 
completed the work in 1969, and the project is maintained and oper- 
ated by the State of New York. 


Tourism 


The people of Rosendale have managed to put the town back to- 
gether after such unfortunate events. This was also true after 
the devastating collapse of the cement industry. 


Property values fell to the point that it was possible to buy 
a two-story house for $500. A number of people from the New York 
City area decided to take advantage of these bargains. They and 
some of the local residents also began to take in friends as summer 
boarders. 


At this point, it was further decided to advertise the ability 
to accommodate guests within the town, and to this end, the Rosen- 
dale Township Association, comprised of the owners of local busi- 
nesses and boarding houses, was formed in 1934. 





The tourism enterprise, taking in as much as $700,000 yearly 
was tremendously successful. Indeed, Rosendale was a thriving com- 
munity right in the middle of the Great Depression, and it was ac- 
complished by the cooperative efforts of the residents. 


With the attraction of hunting and fishing, the tourist season 
at first extended from the spring to the fall. However, it was 
soon decided to fill the remaining months by promoting winter 
sports. 


In connection with this promotion, the Rosendale Township 
Association extended in 1936 an invitation to a group of Norwegian- 
American ski jumpers from Brooklyn who were considering constructing 
a 40-meter jump somewhere not too far from their Bay Ridge neighbor- 
hood. These skiers accepted the invitation, formed the Telemark Ski 
Club and leased Joppenbergh Mountain which is located just north of 
Main Street, Rosendale. 


The first tournament of Nordic Skiing which also includes 
eross-country skiing, was held on January 24, 1937. Interestingly, 
in the summer of that year, July 18th, another jump witnessed by 
3,500 people was held. The jumpers took off from an in-run covered 
with borax and landed on a hill covered with mats and carpets topped 
with straw and borax. 


In 1941 the jump was enlarged to 50 meters. However, at the 
end of this year, the United States was drawn into world war, and 
many jumpers entered military service. Gasoline rationing also 
contributed to the demise of Rosendale skiing at this time. 


After World War II, the Telemark Ski Club did not resume their 
activities in Rosendale. However, on January 11, 1964, the Rosen- 
dale Nordic Ski Club was formed with William P. Curran as the first 
president. 


At this time, Joppenbergh Mountain was owned by Mary Sammons 
from whom the club obtained for $400 an option to buy a 117-tract 
of land for $20,000. In order to raise this sum plus enough money 
to reconstruct the jump, the Joppenbergh Mountain Corporation was 
formed, and 300 shares of stock were issued at a selling price of 
$100 per share. 


As a result of successfully selling allthe shares, a new 70- 
meter jump was completed on November 14, 1965, and in 1966 the first 
tournaments were held although some were cancelled due to unfavor- 
able weather conditions. In one case, the snow that had been made 
with the aid of the Bloomington Fire Company was melted by a January 
thaw. 


Cross-country competition was held at Williams Lake. Interest- 
ingly, Ed Williams, son of theowner of the hotel, Walter Williams, 
won the 30 Kilometer National Championship in 1963, and he later 
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became a member of the United States Olympic Training Squad. 


In 1969, on January 25th and 26th, the Rosendale Outing Ski 
Club, which merged with the Rosendale Nordic Ski Club in 1970, 
sponsored a tournament which included among the competitors Franz 
Kellar, 1968 West German Olympic Gold Medalist for the combined 
Nordic event, Giacomo Aimoni, third-time Italian National Champion 
and second time Olympian and Ludvick Zaja, Yugoslavian Olympian. 


As 3,000 spectators watched, Franz Kellar set a record for 
Joppenbergh Mountain with a jump of 212 feet on Saturday the 25th. 
The only serious American competitor, Dana Zelena, was injured 
and was forced to have an overnight stay in Kingston Hospital. 
Several other jumpers were also injured due to poor weather con- 
ditions. 

It had rained previous to the tournament, but it stopped on 
Friday. Twenty truckloads of snow were brought in, but the com- 
bination of snow and ice resulted in extremely fast conditions. 


The last competition to be held was sponsored by the Rosen- 
dale Nordic Ski Club on the 6th and 7th of February 1971. At this 
time, Hugh Barber, a sophmore from Middlebury College, twice broke 
Franz Kellar's record with Barber's best jump being 217 feet. The 
Daily Freeman quotes Barber as saying, "I decided to go all the way 
| because the hill was in such great condition." Nevertheless, poor 
weather conditions was one of the reasons the ski jump venture 
was terminated. 


More important reasons for the cessation of activities on 
Joppenbergh Mountain were the facts that the tournaments took a 
| lot of manpower to make and prepare the snow, and the competitions 
did not result in profits. 


Today, the Joppenbergh Mountain Corporation still exists. 
Vidacable TV Systems Incorporation has a tower on Joppenbergh, and 
the rent from this usage pays the real estate taxes. 


Town Improvements 


In the past few years, there have been several projects 
which have improved the town immensely. In 1975 the town purchased 
what had been Sportsmen's Park on Route 32 in the hamlet of Rosen- 
dale for a recreation center. The center has a 100-foot pool, a 
pavilion for picnics and other events, a building for inside activ- 
ities and facilities for many sports such as baseball and volley- 
ball. This center is used extensively by the citizens of Rosen- 
dale and by many of the town's organizations. 


A sewer system was completed in some areas of the town in 
1982, and in the same year, the state repaved Main Street, Rosen- 
dale and put in new sidewalks of brick and concrete. 
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These improvements carried out by government were augmented 
by the efforts of private citizens. On September 12, 1983, the 
preservation and revitalization achievements of the people of the 
town were recognized when Rosendale won New York State's Main 
Street Award. Of 108 applicants, Rosendale was one of only four 
communities selected for the prize. 


The Former Village of Rosendale 


The award winning street had formerly been part of the incor- 
porated village of Rosendale, but on December 31, 1978, the village 
was officially dissolved and was absorbed by the town. 


Before this happened, however, Catherine O'Leary became the 
first woman mayor in New York State when she was elected by the 
people of the village in 1957. 


Government 


The Town of Rosendale includes the localities of Binnewater, 
Bloomington, Bruceville, Cottekill, Creek Locks, Hickory Bush, 
Lawrenceville, LeFevre Falls, Maple Hill, Rosendale, Tillson and 
Whiteport. All these hamlets are governed by a town board com- 
prised of a supervisor and four councilmen. 


In addition to the board, the town has a clerk, a tax collector, 
a highway superintendent, two justices and three assessors. 


Since some town records were destroyed during the floods of 
1955, the following is only a partial list of town clerks and super- 
visors: 


Clerks 
Anna Auchmoedy 1932-1957 
Lillian Hyatt 1958-1959 
Catherine O'Leary 1960-1983 


Supervisors 


Cornelius LeFevre Andrew J. Snyder 1941-1955 

Hasbrouck George Millenhauer 1956-1965 
Rutsen Ten Hagen Gerard DeFelicis 1966-1973 
Silas Auchmoedy Richard Glazer 1974-1979 
Clifton Van Nostrand Joseph Ebbers 1980-1981 
John Mooney Beatrice Havranek 1982-1983 


Organizations and Businesses 


In addition to the fire companies, there are a number of 
active organizations in the town. There is an American Legion 
Post in Tillson, a Grange in Rosendale, a Cooperative Extension 
Association, a Senior Citizens Organization and troops of Boy 











Scouts and Girl Scouts. 


Another association, the Woman's (sic) Club of Rosendale, 
came into being in 1932 for the purpose of bettering the civic 
and social life of the community. In fact, it was a committee 
from this group that approached Andrew J. Snyder about donating 
the building on Main Street, Rosendale which had formerly been 
All Saint's Chapel, an Episcopal Church, for a library. Their 
mission was successful, and the Rosendale Library was established 
in 1959. 


In regard to religious institutions, the town has Saint 
Peter's Catholic Church in Rosendale, the Friend's Meeting Ortho- 
dox Church in Tillson, the Union Chapel in Binnewater and the 
United Reformed Church of Rosendale in Bloomington. This later 
church resulted from the merger of the Bloomington, Rosendale and 
Tillson Reformed Churches in 1969. 


The Baptist Church, which formerly operated on Main Street, 
Rosendale, is now the Grange Building, and the Cottekill Reformed 
Church was closed a few years ago. 


Rosendale is also the home of the Women's Studio Workshop. 
This nonprofit organization located in Binnewater and Rosendale 
was founded in 1974 for the purpose of providing ".... a supportive 
atmosphere for the creation of art works, to exhibit fine art and 
to direct the public interest toward a personal involvement with 
the arts." 


Residents of the Mid-Hudson area can take classes at the 
Women's Studio Workshop from professional artists in such subjects 
as printmaking, painting, photography, papermaking, and drawing. 
The group also arranges exhibitions and prints books and posters. 


Although the Town of Rosendale is mainly a residential com- 
munity today, it has a movie theater, light industry, hotels, mar- 
kets, restaurants and retail stores. 





Veterans" Memorial Park 





In 1932 The Women's Club erected a Memorial at the entrance to 
Washington Park Route 32. It was formerly Rutson House-1680, owned 
by the town's first settler and the birthplace of Rev. Jacob Rutsen 
Hardenbergh, the first President of Rutgers University, which he 
named in honor of his grandfather, Jacob Rutsen. The reconstruction 
of Route 32 in 1944 created a large triangle at the intersection of 
Route 213. The Women's Club obtained permission from New York State 
Dept. of Pyblic Works to convert the triangle to Veteran's Memorial 
Park. It is cared for by the Women's Club and the Beautification 
Committee. 


With the aid of D.B.Z. Bogert, State Engineer, James Loughran, 
County Highway Supt.-, town officials and others a slab of Shawangunk 
granite was installed and bronze placques gave names of veterans. 


Edward Huben 
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HISTORY OF SAUGERTIES 
By Mary Beckert and Lloyd Loop, Co-Town Historians 


The northernmost township of Ulster County is the Town of 
Saugerties, which has the distinction of having the largest popu- 
lation in the county -- the City of Kingston being excluded. The 
1980 United States Census lists the population of the town, includ- 
ing the village, as 17,975. This is a six percent increase in 
population over the 1970 census. The village, however, suffered a 
seven percent loss in population over 1970. The 1980 Census guves 
the figure of 3,882 for the village. 


Among the many townships in this county that have undergone 
changes since 1880, Saugerties is at or near the top. A century 
ago Saugerties was essentially self-sufficient and prosperous; a 
town of many industries, many of which were in the surrounding ham- 
lets -- Glasco and Malden with their brick, glass and shipping 
industries and Quarryville with its bluestone industry. Some ham- 
lets were busy summer resort areas, partly because of the summer 
tourist trade and were important enough to warrant Post Offices. 
Quarryville, West Saugerties, and High Woods fall into this cate- 
gory. Post offices were also located in Glasco, Malden, Saugerties, 
Mt. Marion and West Camp. Until the end of the Second World War 
farming was an essential part of the economic life of all these areas. 
Other areas of the township are: Glenerie, Asbury, Katsbaan, Blue 
Mountain, Cedar Grove, Pine Grove, Centerville, Flatbush, and Veter- 
an (once called Unionville - a pre-Civil War name). Of all the 
changes that have occurred to these communities that comprise the 
township of Saugerties, perhaps the greatest change occurred in 
Glenerie. In 1835 a Colonel Edward Clark founded the Ulster White 
Lead Company in Glenerie. In time this company would produce some 
of the finest lead in the United States. Glenerie would boast of a 
church, a company store, and several homes. By 1900 the Ulster White 
Lead Company would be absorbed by another company, and the Glenerie 
works abandoned: the hamlet was virtually deserted and the homes were 
falling into ruins. Except for a few homes today, there is nothing 
to remind us that a prosperous community once thrived there. 


Since the mid-1950's the Village of Saugerties has seen great 
change. Industries that once operated within the village limits have 
either shut down, or, in a few instances, have moved to the surround- 
ing areas. New industries have come into the town. Much of the vil- 
lage and surrounding farmland had become residential. Some small 
businesses and services still remain in the village. 


Administration 


Saugerties was incorporated as a town in 1811. The village was 
first incorporated as the Village of Ulster in 1831. However, in 
1835 the village was re-incorporated as the Village of Saugerties. 
The town is now considered to be a First Class Town and the village 
a Class A Village. The Town Hall was built in 1890 on Main Street. 
An addition was put on in 1961 which houses the town offices. The 
village has a municipal building on Partition Street, built in 1940. 
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This municipal building houses the Village Clerk, the Village 
Board Meeting Room, the Water Department, the Police, the Court 
Room, the Fire Companies, and the Roger C. Donlon Auditorium. The 
village also owns and maintains a library, a garage, a storehouse, 

| a sewage disposal plant, a dwelling and filter house at the Blue 
Mountain Reservoir. 


The Town is governed by a Town Board composed of a town super- 
visor and four elected councilmen. Prior to 1900 the supervisor 
served a one year term with elections in March. Elections for super- 
visor and two councilmen are held at the general election in Novem- 
ber every two years in the odd numbered year. The Village Board con- 
sists of a mayor and six trustees, each serving a two year term. 
Elections for the village are held in March. 


Until 1919 the village trustees were called directors and 
were elected from wards as opposed to the present day election dis- 
tricts -- two from each ward. 


Today the six trustees represent the entire village rather 
than a specific area of the village. After 1919 these directors 
were elected in a general election and were called trustees with 
the leader still called President, a title used until 1928. Since 
that time the office has been officially designated as that of 
mayor with elections being held every two years. 


SAUGERTIES VILLAGE MAYORS AND VILLAGE CLERKS 





President of Board of 


Directors - Village Clerks 
1879 Robert A. Snyder Benjamin M. Coon 
1880 James A. James Benjamin M. Coon 
1881 Seaman G. Searing James 0. Carnright 
1882 Thomas S. Dawes T. B. Morgan 
1883 0. T. Simmons T. B. Morgan 
1884 Thomas S. Dawes T. B. Morgan 
1885 George Seamon T. B. Morgan 
1886 Benjamin Coon T. B. Morgan 
1887 Benjamin Coon Mynderse Freligh 
1891 W. R. Sheffield Mynderse Freligh 
1892 James H. Van Keuren Irvin Ronk & Benjamin Coon 
James Dederick 
i 1893 Mr. Wygant James Dederick 
1894 Norman Cunyes James Dederick 
1895 0.T. Simmons James Dederick 
1897 Martin Cantine James Dederick 
1898 A. P. Lasher James Dederick 
1899 Richard Gibson D. W. Maxwell 
1900 William Ziegler F. L. Osterhoudt 
1901 Albert Rowe F. L. Osterhoudt 
1912 Albert Rowe Charles H. Vedder 
1913-22 William Ziegler Charles H. Vedder 
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1923-30 
ene) 
1993-3 
1935-37 


1937-38 
1940 

1941-42 
1943-49 
1949-54 
1955-56 
1957-59 


1960-62 
1963-64 


1965-72 
eis 
1975-76 


1977-78 
1979-82 
1983 


Mervie Gillespy 
W. Hoyt Overbagh 
Myron Bedell 
Myron Bedell 


George Kerbert 
Frank Tongue 

John F. Carnright 
Franklin P. Clum 
George P. Holmes 
Arthur F. Simmons 
George P. Holmes 


George P. Holmes 
William Ziegler 

Neil Cox (Acting Mayor) 
Neil Cox 

Vernon Benjamin 

James Gage 


Erica Hinchey (Acting Mayor) 


George Turner 
Charles Steele 
Robert Moser 





Charles H. Vedder 
Charles H. Vedder 
Charles H. Vedder 
William Keenan (Acting 
Clerk) 

William Keenan 
William Keenan 
William Keenan 
William Doyle 
Gerald L. Snyder 
Gerald L. Snyder 
Gerald L. Snyder & Ernest 
R. Ackert 

Ernest R. Ackert 
Ernest R. Ackert 
James Gage (1964) 
James Gage 

Georgette Hughes 
Georgette Hughes 
Georgette Hughes 
Patricia Steinhilber 
Donna M. Greet 


SAUGERTIES VILLAGE BOARD 


The village has a village mayor and six trustees, each of 


whom serve 
committees: 


a term of two years. 


Zoning Board 

Water Board 

Assessors 

Seamon Park Board 
Electrical Board 
Recreation Director 
Zoning Enforcement Off. 


Treasurer 
Judge 
Attorney 


The board also consists of several 


Library Board 

Police Commissioners 
Planning Board 

Plumbing Board 

Historical Restoration Board 
Caretaker, Village Clock 
Recreation Aides-Lion's Play- 
ground 

Building Inspector 

Clerk 


SAUGERTIES SUPERVISORS AND TOWN CLERKS 





Supervisors 


Cooper, Egbert 


Van Etten, 


Carnright, 
Van Etten, 


(1880) 
Uriah (1881-84) 
Albert (1885) 
Uriah (1886-89) 





Town Clerks 


Kimble, Warren (1880) 
Brink, Edmund (1881) 
Matthews, James (1882) 
Winans, Herman (1883) 
Smith, G. (1884) 
Smith, G. (1885) 
Hollenbeck, George (1886-89) 











Wilbur, Edmund iene? ) Van Burkirk, Scott (1890-93) 


Fratcher, John D. 1894-97 ) Merclean, Samuel (1893-95) 
Keebler, Lewis (1896-97) 
Wilbur, Edmund (1898-99) Keebler, Lewis (1897-99) 
Maxwell, David W. (1900-07 ) Wolven, William E. (1900-07) 
Snyder, John A. (1908-18) Wolven, William E. ere 
Van Steensberg, Nathan 1910-1 
Trutsher, J. D. (1914) Teetsel, Albert (1914-1 
Fratcher, John D. (1916-24) Teetsel, Albert (1916-29 
Shults, John C. (1925-29) Weinand, John (1924-29) 
Lamoree, Henry (1930-32) Weinand, John (1930-32) 
Shults, John Cc. (1933-34) Weinand, John (1933-34) 
Snyder, Robert A. (1936-39) Weinand, John (1935-39) 
Myers, Harry (1940-41) Weinand, John . (1940-41) 
Rodgers, Jacob H. (1942-49) Weinand, John (1942-48) 
Newkirk, Marion (1949- 
(Deputy Clerk) 
Williams, Peter (1950-67) Newkirk, Marion (1950) 
Ferman, William (1950-58) 
Newkirk, Marion (1958-59) 
(Deputy Clerk) 
Shovel, A. Michael (1968-73) Newkirk, Marion (1959-67) 
Newkirk, Marion Ceres 
Greco, Frank (1974-78) Dachenhausen, Margaret erate S| 
Thornton, Richard (1978-81) Dachenhausen, Margaret (1978-81 
Turner, George (1982- Dachenhausen, Margaret (1982- 


1981 DEPARTMENTS OF TOWN OF SAUGERTIES 


Supervisor and Town Councilmen Justice 

Tax Collector Assessor 

Attorney Animal Control 
Highway Parks & Recreation 
Police Safety 

Landfill 


Businesses and Industries 





Business is an essential element of a community. World War 
II saw the rise of new industry and the demise of Others. New 
technologies, partly through war-time research, gave rise to indus- 
tries such as I.B.M., Rotron, and Ferroxcube Corporation. High 
costs of materials and the intense interest in preserving the environ- 
ment have led to the closing of factories such as the paper mills. 


Like many other communities, Saugerties has undergone much change in 
its economic life. 


Local industries existing in the 1880's consisted partly of 
the brickyards, the paper mills, the ice industry, and the bluestone 
quarrying industry. 








Brick Industry 


The brick industry came to the Glasco area in the late 1880's 
when the Washburn Brothers and the Empire State Company opened up 
the Brickyards. Apparently this particular kind of work attracted 
workers from the city, and the Italian immigrant in particular. Be- 
cause of the brick industry in Glasco, this hamlet has seen a large 
portion of its population being of Italian heritage. 


Two other major suppliers of bricks from the Saugerties area 
were the Staples and the Hutton Brickyards. By the late 1950's 
the brick industry was no more. 


E.G. & G. Rotron 


An industry that plays a significant part in the life,of the 
town is E. G. & G. Rotron. It is an industry with several branches 
throughout the country, headquartered in Woodstock, New York. It 
produces fans and blowers for commercial firms and for the military. 
The Saugerties plant employs 165 and is located in the new Saugerties 
Industrial Park, North Street, in the village. 


Ice Industry 


Because Saugerties is located along the Hudson River, the 
river provided the people of the town with winter employment -- ice. 
The ice industry was a thriving business during the 1880's and early 
1900's. Ice houses were located in the Glasco and Malden areas. 
Much of the ice was also used locally. The major companies in the 
area were the Knickerbocker Ice Company, the Van Etten Company, G. C. 
Preston, Oakes & Thompson, Glasco Ice Company, Consumers Ice Company, 
and the N.J. Ice Company. 


With the advent of modern refrigeration the ice industry de- 
clined. Some of the old ice houses were eventually converted into 
mushroom plants. In time even these plants would cease operating, 
and the old houses were torn down or otherwise destroyed. 


Mushroom Industry 


Because the old ice houses provided a quick and ready place to 
grow mushrooms commercially, the mushroom industry enjoyed a short 
spurt of growth in Saugerties. It traces its start in this area in 
1918, with the first corporation being started by Henry and Herman 
Knaust of Saugerties. The Knickerbocker Ice House, located at West 
Camp, served as the first plant. The Knaust operation continued in 
the area until well after the Second World War. Even though the 
Knausts are no longer producing mushrooms in Saugerties, there are a 
few companies still operating in the township. 


Bluestone Industry 


Perhaps one of the largest and longest lasting businesses in 
the area was the bluestone industry. It began in the 1830s and last- 
ed into the 20th Century. Some of the finest bluestone available 


was found in Ulster County. There were several uses for bluestone 

-- curbing and paving; crosswalks; doorsills and window sills. 
Quarryville and High Woods were major sources for bluestone. Many 
Irish immigrants came to work the quarries. A good portion of the 
quarried stone would be transported by horse and wagon to the Malden 
and Saugerties docks and then shipped by river boat to New York City. 


After many years of operation, the quarry business began to 
decline. The use of concrete as a building material began to re- 
place the bluestone. There are places in the town where good pieces 
of bluestone can still be found for the patio or walkway. 


F,. L. Russell Corporation 





The F. L. Russell Corporation was first incorporated .on April 
17, 1895, under the name of Saugerties Manufacturing Company. The 
plant was located on lower East Bridge Street adjacent to the Esopus 
Creek. 


In 1927 the first step was taken to liquidate the business. F. 
L. Russell joined the company in September, 1929, only one month be- 
fore the start of the Depression. It was a time when approximately 
twenty employees struggled to keep the*company in operation. 


In 1936 the plant moved to Ulster Avenue, occupying a building 
that also housed what was then known as The Tissue Company, owned by 
the Martin Cantine Company. On April 17, 1943, the name of the com- 
pany was changed to the F. L. Russell Corporation. In 1961 the 
present plant was built in Mt. Marion, and the move occurred during 
February, 1962, with additional space added in 1965 and 1969. 


The F. L. Russell Corporation continues to make quality paper 
‘ products and is an important contributor to the economy of the Sau- 
Bertive area. Robert Russell succeeded his father as president in 

3 1969. 


Cantine Paper Mill 


A well known landmark on a main street of the village was 
until the 1970's the Martin Cantine Company, manufacturer of coated 
paper. This company was founded in 1888 by a local man, born and 
raised in Saugerties -- Martin Cantine. He purchased the old Adams 
Card Company of Albany; moved the equipment to Saugerties; built new 
machines and started the coating of paper. 


Half-toning, then a recent photographic innovation, required 

a smoother, more highly finished sheet than had bem used earlier. 
Starting out with thirteen employees, Cantine's eventually employed 

about four hundred people, working three shifts. By the mid-1950s 
this type of coated paper was being phased out, and a cheaper paper 

was being substituted. Because of the changing production methods 
4 and labor and transportation costs, the Cantine Paper Mill sold the 
business to Old Town Corporation of Brooklyn, New York, which added 
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products such as office copy paper. In 1975 it was sold to the 
Saugerties Paper Corporation and finally ceased all operation in | 
January 1977. On January 15, 1978, a major fire destroyed the build- 
ings, which subsequently were torn down. A vacant lot is the only 
reminder of a once great factory. 





Martin Cantine Paper Company 


Ferroxcube 


A major industry, employing many Saugerties residents, is the 
Ferroxcube Division, a subsidiary of the North American Philips Cor- 
poration. In 1950 Ferroxcube first located in Saugerties on East 
Bridge Street. It was at this location that the manufacture of "U" 
cores and yokes for television receivers was started. In 1954 the 
manufacture of memory cores for the new computer industry began. 
1956 saw the introduction of the linear ferrite product line -- used 
primarily in tele-communication and power supplies. Among other 
product lines introduced at Ferroxcube have been the machined fer- 
rites (recording heads) in 1957; glass head line (used in electronics) 
in 1958; stacks and planes (computer memories) in 1959. 


In 1961 land was purchased on Old Kings Highway for a new 
site for the corporation. Six additional buildings have been con- 
structed since then. The latest was erected in 1980. 


Since its start here in 1950, Ferroxcube has added new lines 
to its products and deleted others. It remains a vital force in the 





life of many people in Saugerties. 


Selected Manufacturers and Business 





Saugerties 1928-29 


Canvas Goods Montgomery-Washburn Co. 

Bottlers-Carbonated Beverages Spatz Bottling Works 

Carpet & Rug Weaving & Cleaning William E. Pulver 

Cigar Manufacturers Charles W. Anderson 
William Wright 

Coal Dealers - Retail Michael Donlon 
Saugerties Coal & Lumber 

Coated Papers Martin Cantine Co. 

Coffee Roasters Hudson Valley Coffee Co., 
Inc. 

Candies Saugerties Confectionery 

Confectioners - Wholesale & Jobbers James A. Hommel & Co. 

Corsets The H & W Co. 

Foundry Saugerties Foundry 

Stationers - Manufacture & = Saugerties Mfg. Co. 

Wholesale Edward E. Styles 


Source: Polk's Saugerties (New York) Directory 1928-29 


Transportation 


Since colonial times, the Hudson River has been the Major water 
route from New York City to Albany. Saugerties has been fortunate 
to have shared inthe benefits afforded by the river and the Esopus 
Creek. This creek which flows into the Hudson, at Saugerties, pro- 
vided docking facilities for passenger and commercial boats. 


By 1830 the village, with an ever increasing population, war- 
ranted a steamboat line -- a night boat for freight and one for 
Passengers to New York City. One of the earliest of these boats 
was the Ansonia, which began its service in Saugerties in 1865 and 
was to remain onthe Hudson for over 65 years. On January 29, 1889, 
the Saugerties and NY Steamboat Co. was incorporated by Henry L. 
Finger, Robert A. Snyder, James and William Maxwell, and John and 
George Seamon. 


The Ansonia, built in 1848, was renamed The Ulster in 1892, 
and changed again in 1926 to the Robert A. Snyder. his ship, along 
with the Shenandoah, (renamed The SERA in 1889) and the Ida, 


built in 1881, were major steamboats from augerties. 


In addition to passengers, these boats transported farm products 
and paper products from the Martin Cantine Company, the Saugerties 
Mfg. Co., Diamond Mills Paper Co., and the Tissue Co. Canvas goods 
Such as ice cream and milk containers and awning from the Montgomery 
Washburn Co., were also shipped via the boats. 
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As river traffic declined in the 1930's, the steamboat industry 
also declined. On December 15, 1938, the Saugerties and NY Steamboat 
Co. was dissolved. The old dock facilities have been taken over by 
Cornelius Lynch, and now a marina operates there. Two of the old 
storehouses still remain. 


Along with the river traffic, the railroad offered people an- 
other mode of transportation -- the West Shore Railroad of the NY 
Central Railroad, opened July 9, 1883. Stops were made in Malden, 
West Camp, and Mt. Marion as well as Saugerties. The railroad sta- 
tion built in 1883, on Ulster Avenue,served people going north to 
Albany and connections to other areas of the country and south to 
New York City. As passenger service declined in the late 1940's, 
this station was closed and eventually torn down. Some railroad 
sidings are still used for local industry. To compensate for the 
loss of rail service, there is bus service between Saugerties and 
points both north and south. Some of the major bus lines have ter- 
minals in the town. 


The automobile has brought about a dramatic change in travel 
by freeing the individual from dependence on public transportation. 
It has also meant more and better roads, chief among these being 
the Gov. Thomas E. Dewey Thruway, with Saugerties being the only 
place on the Thruway With separate North and South Bound Entrance/ 
Exits, The Hudson Valley Airporter Service, originating in Sauger- 
ties, provides a convenient method of reaching the airports in 
Albany and New York City daily. 


Architecture 


Since Saugerties was settled before the American Revolution, 
there are many old stone houses still standing and being used. Many 
have recently been restored. The village streets followed the old 
roads leading from the river and the Esopus Creek, tending to force 
development of buildings towards the northwest. Most of the 19th 
century buildings are still intact, although the commercial build- 
ings on Main and Partition Streets have undergone storefront remodel- 
ing. Bluestone sidewalks, quarried locally in the 19th Century, 
still front some of the shops. This area (Main and Partition Streets) 
has been nominated as a National Historic Site. 


During the 1920s and 1930s, as people tried to achieve the 
"Great American Dream" of owning their own homes, many smaller one- 
family dwellings were built. After the Second World War there was 
a great demand for homes. Housing developments such as Barclay 
Heights, Mt. Marion, and Blue Mountain helped to answer this demand. 
Since the 1960s there seems to be a trend toward multiple-family 
complexes. 


A unique architectural structure in Saugerties is the Saugerties 
Lighthouse located on the Hudson. It is the oldest lighthouse still 
standing on the river. Originally constructed in 1835, it was later 
replaced with the present structure in 1869. As river traffic de- 













clined, and modern technology improved, the ligt 
and its keeper became unnecessary. The Saugerties L 
its doors in 1954, shortly after the station had be 
with such pleasantries as plumbing, electricity; 
an automated light alongside the old lighthous 
the lighthouse and its keeper. Because the build left 
vacated and unattended for so long, the structure very 
sad state. Attempts have been made since its closing in 1954 to re- 
store and preserve the station, but to date little has been accom- 
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plished. 
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4 Saugerties Lighthouse 
> Education 
A business that plays a major role in the town is education. 





In 1980-81 there were a total of 327 employees -- administrators, 
teachers, office personnel, cafeteria workers, custodians, and all 
other workers in the Saugerties school district. 


Apparently, the first school in Saugerties was 
‘el 1710. In 1812, the State Education Law separated ugerties into 
twelve districts -- two of the schools being the igerties Academy 
and the private Saugerties Institute. Later, in 1893, the Sauger- 
ties Free Union School Districts ten, fifteen, and twenty-one were 
formed. In 1897, Saugerties graduated its first senior class -- 
six members. Fred Moulton was its principal, assisted by fifteen 
teachers. According to one source, the school budget for that year, 
including faculty salaries was $311.00 


established in 








There were schools at Blue Mountain, Fish Creek, Mt. Marion, 
Glasco, Katsbaan, Glenerie, Cedar Grove, Saxton, Malden, Veteran, 
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and the Main Street School in the village. As late as 1955 there 
were still some one room schools. Upon reaching grade nine, stu- 
dents in the outlying areas would commute to the village high school 
on Main Street, Saugerties. In 1958, the Saugerties Central School 
District was organized. The one room schools eventually were closed, 
and larger elementary schools were built. Today there are four 
elementary schools and one junior/senior high scHool: The Lawrence 
M. Cahill (formerly the Main Street School) School -- built in 1907 
with an addition in 1926; the Charles M. Riccardi School (formerly 
the Glasco School) -- built in 1957 with additions in 1964 and 
1968; the Grant D. Morse School -- built in 1967 in Blue Mountain. 


There have been six superintendents of the school. They are: 
Walter S. Smith (1913-1914); E. A. Van Slyke (1914-1925); John G. 
Benedict (1925-1929); Grant D. Morse (1929-1963); Dexter 0. Arnold 
(1963-1974); Daniel Y. Lee (1974-present). 


In addition to the public schools in Saugerties, there are 
several nursery schools and three parochial schools -- St. Mary of 
the Snow, Saugerties Christian Academy, and a School sponsored by 
the Trinity Baptist Church. 


The public library, constructed in 1913 with money contributed 
from Andrew Carnegie, is adjacent to the Cahill School. In prepar- 
ing its annual school budget, money is allocated for some support of 
the library. Associated with the Mid-Hudson Library Association, 
it contains a small museum of local artifacts. Throughout the year 
it is involved in many educational programs. 


Through Ulster County Community College, credit and non-credit 
courses are offered at the high school. Both students working to- 
wards a degree and those taking courses for self-improvement and 
enjoyment avoid the trip to the Stone Ridge Campus. 


Religion 


The first church in the town was St. Paul's Lutheran Church 
founded by the Palatines in West Camp in 1710. As the town grew 
other denominations established churches. Over the years many 
churches changed hands and became used for other purposes. Yet many 
established prior to 1880 are still here. The Immanuel Church of 
Glasco; the First Presbyterian Church of Malden; the African Meth- 
odist Episcopal Zion Church of Saugerties; the Methodist Episcopal 
Church of Glasco; the Evangelical Lutheran Christ Church of Pine 
Grove no longer conducts services. Several Catholic Churches in the 
outlying areas were closed in the 1970's when St. John the Evange- 
list of Centerville was built. Churches that closed were: St. 
Patrick's of Quarryville; St. Thomas the Apostle, of Veteran; Our 
Lady of the Mountain, West Saugerties; and St. John the Evangelist | 
in Clove (Fish Creek) - now the Assembly of God Church. 


In 1931 the Dominican Order of Sisters purchased the Spaulding 
estate at the end of Spaulding Lane -- once known as "Falling 








































Waters." Initially, the property was used as a summer recreational 
area for the Order. With modernization the Villa St. Joseph now re- 
mains open the entire year for recreation and religious activities. 
Another religious order in Saugerties is the Sisters of Charity, who 
have taught in St. Mary of the Snow School since 1878. The Assump- 
tionist Fathers of Worcester, Massachusetts, established St. Michael's 
Novitiate in 1954 on the Wilburn estate on Barclay Heights (now Hud- 
son Hills). The Novitiate remained in Saugerties until 1966. 


Among the churches found in Saugerties today are: 


Katsbaan Reformed Church Centerville Methodist Church 
Flatbush Reformed Church Saugerties Reformed Church 
High Woods Reformed Church Plattekill Reformed Church 
Blue Mountain Reformed Church St. Paul's Lutheran Church 
Trinity Episcopal Church St. John The Evangelist Church 
Atonement Lutheran Church Quarryville Methodist Church 
St. Mary of the Snow Church St. Joseph's Catholic, Glasco 
Trinity Baptist Church St. John's Methodist Church, 
United Methodist Church Malden 
First Baptist Church Kingdom Hall of Jehovah's 
Congregational Church " Witnesses 
Saugerties Assembly of God 

Church 


Some of these churches maintain their own cemeteries, such 
as St. Mary of the Snow. Other cemeteries are non-sectarian, such 
as Mountain View Cemetery. There are several old family cemeteries 
which are being recorded and maintained for historical preservation. 


Entertainment 


Saugertesians in the late 1800's found entertainment centered 
about their home and community. Ice skating in the Esopus Creek 
and on the Hudson River, boating, fishing, sleigh riding and biking 
were popular pastimes. Church activities such as suppers and bazaars 
attracted many people. 


As the twentieth century neared, vaudeville acts and movies 
came to the Orpheum Theater (built by J. C. Dawes in 1908) -- a 
building used also for roller skating and basketball. The Bijou 
Theater on Main Street also showed the nickelodian movie. The Opera 
House, located where the Chase Manhattan Bank now stands, offered 
stage productions and classical performances. In the 1920's public 
dances were held there as well as at the Lasher's Hall, now the Furni- 
ture Mart. On the site of Lachmann's Bakery stood the Men's Com- 
munity Center. Because the 20's were a time of prohibition, road 
houses sprang up in the outlying areas. 


Vaudeville gave way to the movie in the 1930's. The Orpheum 
became the only movie house in town, as is the case today. Through- 
out this period bowling alleys were popular. Because of the auto- 
mobile peonle began to look beyond Saugerties for leisure time activ- 














ities. In Woodstock the Maverick Theater and the Woodstock Play- 
house provided two such areas. Movies in Kingston were also popular. 
At this time people used Seamon Park for picnics and walks, and the 
young people enjoyed Cantine Field and the Lion's: Playground. 


American entertainment underwent great change in the 1950's. 
Television was here to stay. Entertainment was again centered in 
the home. Movies suffered as a consequence, only to be revived in 
the 1980's. 


With the coming of the 1960's and the continued mobile society 
of America, Saugertesians now travelled to the Saratoga Performing 
Arts Center, Ulster Performing Arts Center in Kingston, and the 
Philharmonic and Civic Center in Poughkeepsie. 





The Opera House, located on the site of the Chase Manhattan Bank 
parking lot, offered stage productions and classical performances. 


Next to the present Empire of America Bank was the Saugerties 
Community House located in the former Merritt Dry Goods Store 
building. 


An area of wonderment unique to Saugerties is Opus 40, located 
in High Woods. The term Opus 40 refers to the forty years of work 
that the sculptor, Harvey Fite, expected to spend on his creation. 
Having worked on his masterpiece for 37 of the 40 years, Harvey Fite 
died suddenly at his home amidst his stone creation. Opus 40 is 
centered about a nine-ton monolith set upright, with sweeping stone 
ramps and terraces. All the stones used were taken from local blue- 
stone quarries located on the Fite property. Harvey Fite used a 
technique called "dry keying" as his method of laying the stones. 
This concept relies upon the careful fitting of the stones upon 
stones, using the pressure of the mass for its stability. The keys ; 
are large stones placed at specific spots throughout the walls. 





These, in turn, support and are held in place by smaller surround- 
ing stones. No mortar or cement is used anywhere in the construc- 
tion. As a consequence, it is not as susceptible to the destructive 
effects of nature. It may last thousands of years. 


wi 
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Opus 40 


Saugerties Sports and Recreation 





Sports and recreation in Saugerties of 1880 were largely shaped 
by two factors: The 12-hour work day/6-day work week and the com- 
munity's location at the juncture of the Hudson River and Esopus 
Creek. The long work hours naturally limited the citizenry's lei- 
sure time and thus the opportunity for recreational pursuits. Most 
of the activities engaged in took place at the township's water ways. 
The era's organized sports leader was the Saugerties Rowing Club, 
which entered competitions up and down the Valley and staged its own 
4th of July Regatta on the Esopus. That event was also a major 
social occasion, with the SRC's circular describing a variety of re- 
freshments, dancing, and bands on the "club grounds." Yet apart 
from the club's activities, the local press was also reporting on 
rowing challenge matches for the prize of an “oyster supper," barge 
races on the Hudson and making an editorial call for a "good bathing- 
house" to accommodate the town's many swimmers. Needless to say, 
hunting and fishing were extremely common activities as both a recrea- 
tional pursuit and to fill the family larder. 


Organized team sports familiar to us today were then beyond 
the horizon, but by the turn of the century the Saugerties Baseball 


Club was sufficiently established to lure to town the New York Giants 
4 and the famed Christy Mathewson. From 1903 to 1905 Saugerties Base- 
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ball went "big time" with a franchise in the professional Hudson 
River League, which brought in standout players like Charles Brice 
and William Hanna who stayed on and raised families here. A pro- 
liferation of ballteams followed; nearly every hamlet had its own 
"nine." there was a progression of strong "town teams" and evening 
town leagues - the Twilight and Firematic. Yet the peak of diamond 
interest is likely with us today with Roy and Greg Helsmoortel's 
extremely popular and successful Saugerties Dutchmen. The town has 
been rich in baseball talent over the decades as evidenced by pro- 
fessional contracts for Jack Lowther, Sal Misasi, young Joe Benjamin, 
John Nolan, Larry Panella, Tim Cole, and umpire Tom Hallion. 





Saugerties is widely known for both its peerless facilities and 
voluminous sports programs. The Cantine-Veterans Memorial Complex 
is unquestionably the jewel of recreation facilities in the Hudson 
Valley. This site in the horse and buggy days was known as "The 
Driving Park" and used for horse and sulky races. With baseball's 
emergence it was dubbed the Athletic Field and became enhanced with 
a fenced-in diamond and sizeable wooden grandstand. Three major 
developments were destined for its future: a Works Progress Admin- 
istration project that restructured and increased the facilities, 
the addition of the adjoining "Beers Lot" (through the foresight of 
the Town Supervisor Peter Williams ) whith became the Veterans Memo- 
rial Field section and overall massive improvements achieved initial- f 
ly through volunteer labor and then through government grants. \ 


The WPA work began in August 1936, and the finished product 
was dedicated in the summer of '37 as Cantine Memorial Field, the 
plot being a gift to the town by the Cantine Family. The project, 
whose overseers included Hoyt Overbagh and Harry K. Myers, relocated 
the ball diamond, built a brick grandstand and restrooms, a pavilion, 
cindertract, tennis courts, roadway and parking areas. 


But with the advent of Little League, Babe Ruth League, and 
the local softball program, it became necessary to develop and util- 
ize Veterans’ Memorial Field, first through the contributions and 
work of volunteers and finally with impressive finishing touches to 
the entire Complex via the government grants. The 1979 unveiling, 
the end result of Recreation Commissioner Jennifer Peetoom's tireless 
efforts, revealed a showplace that presently boasts 11 baseball and 
softball diamonds (3 of which are lighted), lighted tennis courts, 
2 pavilions, 2 playgrounds, 2 sets of restrooms, horseshoe pits, 
water fountains, expanded roadways and parking areas, 2 basketball 
courts and the Senior Citizens Recreation Center. The usual summer 
evening's activities attract more than 2,000 participants and specta- 
tors to the Complex nightly and tens of thousands have enjoyed the 
annual 4th of July festivities held here. 





Further, the programs match the facilities. While Saugerties 
High has varsity teams in 10 sports for boys, 6 sports for girls 
and many J.V. and Junior High teams, the hundreds in the interscho- 
lastic program are almost dwarfed by the numbers playing in other 
township athletic activities. The roll call shows Little Leagues 
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in both Glasco and Saugerties (boys and girls), Knothole League 
in Mt. Marion (boys and girls), the Babe Ruth League, American 
Legion team, the Soccer Association (boys and girls), the Dart- 
ball League, a vast number of bowling leagues, golf tourneys and 
the greatly diversified leagues and activities of the Saugerties 
Athletic Association. 


The SAA, founded in 1968, provided a variety of organized 
sports for some 1,400 Saugertesians of both sexes and all ages. Its 
seventeen leagues and tournaments in softball, basketball, volley- 
ball, swimming, tennis and dartball have so impressed Charlie Taino, 
the dean of Hudson Valley sportswriters, that he has long referred to 
Saugerties as "the greatest little sports town in the United States." 

One of Saugerties’ unique institutions is its own Sports Hall 
of Fame. It was the brainstorm of the South Side Men's Club which 
ran the annual induction banquet from 1964 until the club disbanded. 
For the last 9 years the SAA has sponsored the Fame fete, which 
has formally reccgnized the athletic accomplishments of more than 
100 Saugertesians in every conceivable field of sports endeavor. 


The Saugerties Power Boat Association and Lynch's Marina pro- 
vide facilities for boating enthusiasts on the Esopus Creek. The 
village maintains a Public Beach on the upper Esopus Creek where 
Red Cross Swimming courses are conducted each summer. Saugerties 
also has Sportsman Clubs, such as High Wood's Sportsman Club, the 
Ridge Runners in West Saugerties and the Saugerties Rod and Gun 
Club in Fish Creek. For the camper there is the Saugerties KOA 
and Rip Van Winkle Campgrounds. 


But no account of the town's sports history could be complete 
without mention of Bobby Dixon. For a half century this pixie has 
been mascot to literally scores of bowling, baseball, softball, bas- 
ketball, football, dartball, and volleyball teams. A familiar fig- 
ure at the Bowlers Club, Donlon Auditorium, SHS Gym and football 
field, Cantine-Veterans Complex and sports banquets, ever sporting 
one of his vast collection of ballcaps, Bobby's dedication, loyalty 
and perpetual youthfulness epitomize the spirit of Saugerties Sports. 


Seamon Park 


Every community has its own special spot, be it a building, a 
memorial, or a piece of land. Saugerties has its Seamon Park, which 
over the years has become more and more nationally known due to the 
annual Chrysanthemum Festival, held at Seamon Park every October 
since 1965. 


The park owes its existence to the benevolence of John Seamon. 
It was this John, who, with his brother, George, operated the Sea- 
mon Brothers Funeral Home at the turn of the century. The funeral 
home was started by their father, Henry, in 1873. These brothers 
built the building which now houses the Saugerties Furniture Mart. 
In their time it was a furniture and funeral business, begun in 1904. 
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In 1907 John purchased the Egbert Cooper property -- located just 
as one enters Saugerties from the north on Route 9W. This Cooper 
property was deeded to the village on August 7, 1909, for use as 
"a park, a breathing place open and free at all times to every 
person." 


In 1922, Henrietta Seamon, a sister to John, established a 
Memorial Fund. It is this fund which has since been used to main- 
tain and enhance Seamon Park. The park is administered by the 
Village Park Board. 








Seamon Park 


Others have contributed to the park over the years. The 
Children's Fountain, once at the corner of Main and Market Streets, 
and purchased with pennies collected by children, is now located in 
the upper area of the park. The Camp Fire Girls, under Maude Wash- 
burn's leadership, built fireplaces in the picnic area. Contribut- 
ing to the beauty of the area are cast bronze fountains and plantings 
of flowering shrubs and trees. But it is the Chrysanthemum Festival 
in October that most beautifies the area. Thousands of mums in var- 
ious colors and displays abound at this time. The colors of the mums 
combined with the natural colors of autumn and of the Catskill Moun- 
tains create an unforgettable picture. 


John Seamon's foresight and the continued interest of the com- 
munity have given Saugerties an invaluable inheritance. 
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Little Sawyer Grist Mill 





Adjacent to and abutting Seamon Park is a restoration project 
begun in 1971 and financed totally by local contributions. It is 
the Little Sawyer Grist Mill, undertaken by the Little Sawyer Asso- 
ciation. The Grist Mill is built upon the old Terwilliger Grist 
Mill foundation. The project is still incomplete. 


Utilities 


Gas and Electric: By the 1870s gas was used for street and 
home lighting, being produced by the Saugerties Gas Works, located 
on Ferry Street. On November 25, 1890, a franchise was granted to 
R. Montrose by the village to install electric lights. The’ lights 
were turned on for the first time February 7, 1891. By March 1892, 
electricity was available twenty-four hours a day. After the gas 
works ceased functioning, the Saugerties Gas Company imported gas 
for cooking and hot water heaters. Eventually Central Hudson Gas 
and Electric Corporation bought out the electric company, and on 
April 1, 1950, the Saugerties Gas Company merged with Central Hud- 
son, 
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Terwilliger's Mill 1902 Little Sawyer Grist Mill 


Saugerties Water Works: The Saugerties Water Company, a private- 
ly owned company, built the present water system, operating it from 
1887 to 1896. The Village bought this company in 1896 for $76,000.00 
and has operated the system under the supervision of a Board of Water 
Commissioners. 
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The water system, gravity-fed, comes from springs and streams 
from the Catskill Mountains. This water eventually flows into the 
Blue Mountain Reservoir, enabling Saugerties to have a constant and 
ample supply of water. The reservoir property consists of over 150 
acres. 


As population has increased, the system has been modernized, 
and new pipes and sewage systems installed. A new filtration plant 
began operating in 1979. 


Telegraph: By the early 1900s the Telegraph Company's office 
was located on Main Street and operated by Jedidiah Pelham. During 
the summer months an additional office was opened in Haines Falls 
to accommodate Catskill Mountain vacationers. 


During the 1940s the Saugerties office closed. Telegrams 
destined for Saugerties' residents were delivered directly to the 
residents from the Kingston office, or, if no phone was available, 
the message was phoned to a local taxi service, which in turn, de- 
livered it. 


Today a mailgram is delivered by the Postal Department. West- 
ern Union sends the message to the nearest branch office. It, in 
turn, then types and mails the message by registered mail and is re- 
ceived within twenty-four hours. 


Telephone: The Telephone Company was for many years located 
on the second floor of the Daily Post Building, which also housed 
Hauck's Drug Store. This was on the corner of Main and Market 
Streets - now the Cumberland Farm Store. New facilities were con- 
structed on Second Street in the 1920's, for plant operations, traf- 
fic, and bill payments. This building remained in operation until 
October 1957, when Kingston and Saugerties went to the dial system. 
A larger building to house plant equipment was constructed at that 
time. 


Services 


Newspapers: The year 1844 saw the establishment of the first 
wiiaibaper <n Saugerties, The Saugerties Telegraph, a weekly, publish- 
ed and edited by S. S. Hommel. A monthly publication, begun about 
1875, was the Pearl, edited by Leon Barritt and Edward Jernegan, a 
photographer. Due to limited circulation and printing costs, the 
paper had to be discontinued after a year. The newspaper, The Daily 
Post, was first published on February 29, 1877, with Edward Jernegan 
and Isaac Rosepaugh as publishers. Fifty years later a second daily 
paper was issued -- The Saugerties Evening Star, edited by Arnold F. 
Schoen. Later that year the name of this last paper was changed to 
the Catskill Mountain Star and became a weekly at that time. The 
Catskill Mountain Star was to be published for another forty years. 
In 1970 the Saugerties Post and the Catskill Mountain Star were merged 
into the Post-Star and the publishers renamed it the 0 utch News- 
papers, Inc., Donald Fellows, editor. 
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Ambulance: The first ambulance service was established in 1920 
by Anthony Dargan who also ran a taxi service. John Layton purchased 
the business in the 1930s and later sold it to H. & S. Ambulance 
Service (Aaron Haines, Philip Schoonmaker). In 1964 the service was 
sold again to Clifford Jones, Timothy Benjamin, and Irving Ribsamen 
and was called the Saugerties Ambulance Service. George Benz pur- 
chased and operated the business under the same name for one year. 

It was then sold to Russell Converse and called Sawyer Ambulance 
Service. It operated under that name from 1972 to 1976 when it again 
was sold to Wayne Printy, who operated the service for two years. 


With the Sawyer Ambulance Service going out of business in 1978, 
the future of ambulance service in Saugerties looked bleak. Concern- 
ed citizens and local organizations began a program to establish a 
non-profit organization. This became the Diaz Memorial Ambulance 
Ine., in memory of Mandeville Diaz, and provided the Saugerties area 
with ambulance service. 


Police: The Town of Saugerties Police Department is among the 
oldest local law enforcement agencies in the county. The first con- 
stabulary was established in the late 1800s, covering both the vil- 
lage and the town. In the 1920s the village organized its own police 
force which it still maintains. 


Increased population and housing developments in the outlying 
areas of the township indicated a need for greater police protection. 
Therefore, in the 1950s a chief was appointed, assisted by part-time 
constables. In 1960 Saugerties became a "first class" town and the 
constabulary became a formal police department. Until the late 1960s 
the department functioned on a part-time basis -- sixteen hour a day 
operation, with one police vehicle. Presently, the department oper- 
ates a twenty-four hour service with a full time chief and both full- 
time and part-time employees. 


Fire Departments: Records indicate that the first Fire Company 
was established in 1834 with Engine Co. #1 serving the north side of 
the Esopus Creek and Engine Co. #2 serving the south side. The Wash- 
ington Hook and Ladder Co., founded in 1854, claims to be the oldest 
continuous active fire company in Ulster County. In 1850, Engine Co. 
#1 became known as the Rough and Ready Hose Co., which on September 
2, 1876 became known as the Robert A. Snyder Hose Company. On the 
south side of the Esopus, Engine Co. #2 became known as the Laflin 
Hose #2 named in honor of Col. H. D. Laflin. Later the name was 
changed to T. B. Cornwall and in 1942 renamed the C. A. Lynch Hose 
Company. The Exempts Police and Fire Patrol was formed in 1893. The 
Fireman's Hall, built in 1873, houses the two northside companies and 
was located on Partition Street. This building was destroyed in a 
spectacular fire on May 11, 1940. Many of the people, including fire- 
men, were enjoying the Apple Blossom Festival in Kingston. The fire 
consumed the Fireman's Hall and the adjoining Saugerties Coal and 
Lumber Company. 


Fire protection was gradually extended to the township. Glasco 








Fire Co. was established in 1900 by Charles Mulford. Centerville 
received fire protection in 1923; Malden-West Camp in 1954; Cedar 
Grove in 1959. Mt. Marion, Saxton and Katsbaan-Asbury also have 
fire companies. 


Organizations 


To mention all the clubs and organizations of Saugerties 
since 1880 would be an impossible task. Some clubs were short lived, 
such as the Order of Redmen and the Knights of St. John. Others have 
had long histories of service to the community. Here can be includ- 
ed the Campfire Girls - "early environmentalists"; Boy Scouts and 
Girl Scouts: The Society of Little Gardens, established in 1914. 
The Garden Club helps in the beautification of the community, along 
with the Sawyer Garden Club. The Monday Club, a professional women's 
club affiliated with the General Federation of Women's Clubs in 
Washington, D.C., was founded in 1896. Its purpose is the mutual 
improvement to many civic and philanthropic works. The Girls Com- 
munity Club contributes to local charities. The United States 
Junior Chamber of Commerce (Jaycees) for years sponsored the Fourth 
of July celebrations. The Jayncees, once an auxiliary group, now 
have separate civic projects such as conducting training sessions 
for baby sitters. The Saugerties Business Men's Association strives 
to promote and maintain business interest in the village. Saugerties 
has a Chapter of the Daughters of the American Revolution; the Sau- 
gerties Historical Society; and the Saugerties Arts Council. A group, 
active in disseminating voter information, is the League of Women 
Voters. 


Other civic groups are the Rotary, Lion's, Kiwanis, and the 
Elks Clubs, the Knights of Columbus and the Free Masons. Each club 
has its own special cause. 


Health related facilities over the years have included Beer's 
Sanitarium, Bonesteel's, later Jodat's, located in the former Martin 
Cantine home on Main Street, which burned in the 1950's. Dale's 
Sanitarium on Route 9-W, Barclay Heights, having burned in the 1940s 
relocated on Barclay street. It is now an apartment complex. Still 
in existence is the Ellen Finger Home, corner of Ulster and Market 
Streets. In 1973, the old Wilburn Estate became the Hudson Hill 
Community Residence, a home for disabled elderly ladies. On Ulster 
Avenue is Lasher House, a home for handicapped persons. In the 
spring of 1983, the Laurelton opened as a private home for those not 
wishing to maintain their own residences. 


Senior Citizens 


Saugerties has two very active Senior Citizens clubs. Club #1 
was organized in April 1965, and Club #2 in November 1969. Recogniz- 
ing the need for improved senior housing, the Saugerties Council of 
Churches started a building program in 1969. Taking an active role 
in this and in subsequent Senior Citizen Housing programs has been 
the Reverend Frederick John Imhoff of the Saugerties Congregational 
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Church. 
the complex was completed in 1973. 
al contractor. 


in honor of Reverend Imhoff. 
31 efficiency apartments. 
Project in Ulster County. 
dent. 
operation of tie building. 


Ground breaking ceremonies took place in August, 1971, and 


Neil Cox of Saugerties was gener- 


It was officially known as the "Better Community 
Housing Development Fund Corporation.” 


In 1983, it was dedicated 


It is a federally funded project with 
It is the only non-profit Senior Citizen 
The only paid employee is the Superinten- 
A board, comprised of volunteers, is resporisible for the 


In 1973, a program was initiated to establish a Senior Citizens 


Recreation Center. 


On April 1, 1976, an outright grant of $125,000 


was obtained from the federal government for the center. The town 
designated the area adjacent to Cantine Field for the building and 


construction commenced in April 1978. 


ing was October 30, 1978. 


Official dedication and open- 


The town maintains the building,and the 


center is available for other community events. 


Wars 


Many hundreds of Saugerties young people served their country 


well in all the wars since 1880. 
sacrifice: 


We honor those who made the supreme 


WORLD WAR I 


Becker, Percy 
Brown, Benjamin F. 
Burhans, Clyde 
Cheshire, Benjamin 
Flynn, James 
Garrison, Edward 
Hackett, Patrick H. 
Hoben, Andrew 
Hornbeck, Percy 
Keenan, John 
Lamouree, Adelbert 


WORLD WAR 


Ackert, Grant W. 
Benjamin, Ernest E. 
Brink, Harry G. 
Bruno, John 
Bruno, Ralph J. 
Buytkins, Anthony 
Buytkins, Charles 
Cashara, John 
Cluthe, Albert G. 
Cocchillo, Daniel 
Deshler, Benjamin 
Doyle, James A. 
Doyle, Richard 
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Lasher, Michael Fiero 
Low, Clarence W. 
Martin, Everett S. 
McCormick, Leonard 
Osborne, Stanley M. 
Ribsamen, Charles 
Slater, William H. 
Smedberg, C. Renwick 
Spring, Floyd 

Volpe, Valentine 
Wright, Edward Jr. 


a 12 


Hallenbeck, Lewis 
Herb, Henry J. 
Hull, Joseph 
Lockhart, Samuel 

Martino, Frank A. Jr. f 
NcCutcheon, Joseph 

Murray, Frank 

Ortt, Charles 

Pratt, Herbert 

Roesch, Walter E. 

Schmidt, Carl 

Schoonmaker, Gilbert : 
Schoonmaker, Stanley 





Fondino, Benjamin Sinnott, John F. 


Garrison, George A. Sweet, Orville L. 
Geiger, Mitchell W. Van Etten, William E. 
Gilmore, James W. Weniger, Carl 


Hallenbeck, Keene 
KOREA 
Carlino, Peter 


Greco, Ralph 
Meiswinkel, Richard M. 


VIETNAM 
Benkert, Paul Newkirk, Thomas C.~- 
Lewis, Paul Winters, Michael J. 
Myers, Wayne Steiger, William F. 


The Veteran Organizations in town are the American Legion, 
Lamouree-Hackett Post #72 and The Memorial Post #5034, Veterans 
of Foreign Wars. Both maintain an active membership and programs. 


A very special honor was bestowed upon Saugerties on December 
5, 1964, when Captain Roger H. C. Donlon, a native son, received the 
Congressional Medal of Honor from President Lyndon B, Johnson in a 
ceremony at the White House, Washington, D.C. He was the first 
recipient of this award in the Vietnam War. 


The Saugerties Jaycees Testimonial Banquet program for Captain 
Donlon, held at the Flamingo Restaurant on March 6, 1965, says: 


«++ Because of Captain Donlon's heroic action at 
Nam Dong, South Vietnam in July, 1964, and his 
continuing to fight against great odds after 
being wounded, now Army legend, he was accorded 
the highest military honor of our country. Cap- 
tain Donlon was acclaimed by his hometown on 
December 28 during Donlon Day Ceremonies with a 
parade, a dedication of the Municipal Auditorium 
in his name and an assemblage at the High School 
Auditorium in the evening. 

Through Captain Donlon's acts, above and beyond 
the call of duty, he has brought national prominence 
to this community. 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Many people have given us information for this book. We 
especially want to thank the following for their special help: 
Barbara Benjamin, Vernon Benjamin, Margaret Dachenhausen, Nancy 
Demarest, Donald Fellows, Ruth Freer, Donna Greet, Barbara Hilde- 
brandt, Clifford Jones, Janet Loop, Mrs. Dudley (Elizabeth) Peters, 
Jacquelyn Russell, Nancy Schaffer, Jane Simon, Douglas Snyder, and 
Clifford Steen. 
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We thank Richard Smith, The Old Dutch Post-Star, and John 
Burns, Jr. for permitting us to copy their photographs. We are 
indebted to Jack Keeley for the article on Saugerties Sports. 
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SHANDAKEN 
Compiled by Kenneth E. Hasbrouck 


The Town of Shandaken lies at the northwest angle of the 
county, being enclosed by the boundary lines of Delaware and 
Greene Counties. It is bounded on the west and northwest by the 
Town of Hardenbergh, and by the county line between Ulster and 
Delaware; on the northeast and north, by the county line between 
Ulster and Greene; east and southeast by the towns of Woodstock 
and Olive; southwest by the towns of Denning and Hardenbergh. 





Statistics give the area as 74,846 acres, with much of it 
still unimproved mountain terrain. The town was created April 9, 
1804 from the western part of Woodstock. Parts of the oniginal 
town were taken off to form the towns of Hardenbergh, Olive and 
Denning. 

The name Shandaken is of Indian origin, meaning "rapid water." 

The area was in the Hardenbergh and Livingston Patents, which 
included Slide Mountain, the highest elevation in Ulster County. 
There are some references to the name’Shandaken, meaning "Hemlock 
Forest." 

The villages and hamlets include Pine Hill, Shandaken, Allaben, 


Phoenicia, Mount Pleasant, Mount Tremper, Chichester, Big Indian, 
Oliverea and Bushnellville. 


Mt. Tremper 


Mt. Tremper was first called "The Corners" as Phoenicia, Wood- 


stock and Bearsville roads converge here. The Eagle Hotel build- : 
ing, a stage horse exchange station, is still at this junction. 
Here the toll gate often lost business when teamsters drove their ; 


wagons in the stream bed to avoid the toll. A Mr. Ecker owned the 
chair factory at the Corners and his wife ran the general store. The 
Post Office Department changed the name of the post office from The 
Corners to Mt. Tremper, and for years when writing to her son, who 
became the Mt. Tremper postmaster, Mrs. Ecker insisted on addressing 
mail to him at "The Corners," as she resented the name change. 











Halfway between Mt. Tremper and Phoenicia was a bedstead fac- 
tory and a pill box factory, and in the same area, the estate of 
the late Dr. Edwin Franko Goldman, who will be remembered for his 
famous band concerts. 


There were two important quarries on the mountain. One in 
particular provided excellent stone for curbing. 


Mt. Tremper was served by the Mt. Pleasant railroad station 


and in its heyday, enjoyed with Mt. Pleasant a profitable board- 
ing house trade. 
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Mt. Pleasant 


The Risely family has owned the property in Mt. Pleasant since 
1888. In the early days there was a grist mill, a lumber mill mak- 
ing barrel heads, and a huge cider mill, all operated by water 
power. 


Phoenicia 


Phoenicia is about twenty-three miles northwest of Kingston, 
New York; it is surrounded by ranges of the Catskill Mountains and 
is the largest populated section of the town. The Whittenburgh 
range can be seen through the valley to the west. 


Slide Mountain, the highest peak of the Catskills - 4220 feet 
above tidewater, is about five miles south and can be seen through 
a valley to the south, about a mile west of Phoenicia. 


Three brothers, John, Christopher and hilhelm or William 
Longyear, after returning from the Revolutionary War, settled on 
land southwest and south of the Esopus Creek, between what is now 
Mt. Pleasant and Phoenicia Stations on the Ulster and Delaware Rail- 
way. 


About the year 1800 Thomas Bush owned the land where Phoenicia 
is located. In 1803 Andries or Andrew Longyear, son of Christopher, 
exchanged land with the said Thomas Bush, giving him the land on 
the south side of the Esopus Creek, now the McGrath farm, and re- 
ceived the land on the north side. 


It was then a dense forest of white pine on the flats and 
mostly hemlock on the mountains. 


Good Templar's Lodge was first held in a room in the Phoenicia 
Hotel where Isaac Phillips was the proprietor, later in the Vande- 
mark Hall. Odd Fellow's Lodge was held there until they built the 
hall on Church Street in 1887. 


Morris Bash built the first regular store on Main Street next 
to the Turner residence. He kept it several years, followed by 
Leopold Samter, then by M.J.C. Woodworth, who sold it to Mr. Simp- 
son in 1876. W. Chase Newton built the second store next west of 
the Post Office, a year or more before it burned; then Mr. Newton 
was appointed Postmaster and the Office was held in his store for 
some time. 


In the sixties John M. Boise bought the cottage built by 
James H. Fairchild, enlarged it and kept a hotel there several 
years. It was called "The Phoenicia Hotel." It has had several 
proprietors and was extended to Church Street a few years past. 


Dr. McMahon was the first physician who located in Phoenicia; 
he was there in 1856. Dr. H.R. Winter located there about 1865; 





Cold Brook House in the Catskills, Mt. Tremper, 
New York. 





The School at The Corners - 1909. 









































































































































Main St. Phoenicia Baptist Church Phoenicia 


rs 





Mt. Tremper Reformed Church Main St. Phoenicia 


his office was in the Post Office Building when that burned. He 
puilt a residence sometime later on the north side of Main Street 
near the railroad crossing. Dr. Van Wagoner was in Phoenicia a few 
years before Dr. Winter's death in 1888, he left about 1889. Dr. 
Wolven came then and remained until his death in 1894. Dr. Henry 
Gauss - one of our Phoenicia boys - located here after he received 
his diploma as an M.D. and had spent some time in Germany studying. 


For many years two stages drawn by four horses carrying passen- 
gers and the mail, ran daily, one east and the other west from Delhi 
to Kingston. 


The passenger train of the Ulster and Delaware Railway first 
4 arrived at the Phoenicia station June 20, 1870. 


A bridge was built across the Esopus Creek a little west of 
the station that summer. 


A store and hotel were built near the station by John L. 
McGrath. 


In 1879 the Tremper House, a large -hotel for summer boarders, 
was built on the plateau north of Main Street. A mountain spring 
near furnished water for the hotel, also filled an artificial lake 
which had a boat on it for pleasure sailing; ice was frozen on it 
for the hotel. This hotel burned in 1908. The property was bought 
by the Roman Catholics, who repaired and covered the basement, and 
opened a school there taught by Roman Catholic Sisters, intending 
to build on the site later. 


The nearest church for many years was a Dutch Reformed Church 
at the corner four miles east. There was a Methodist Episcopal 
Church at Shandaken Center, six miles west. Preaching was held in 
the school house several years. In the fifties, Shandaken and 

> Phoenicia were in the Woodstock circuit of the M.E. Conference. 
The ministers lived in Woodstock, New York. 


Newtown Avenue - now generally called Church Street - was 
opened in 1883, and soon there were several buildings built on the 
avenue including a skating rink. 


One of the later school buildings was built on the road to Chi- 
chester directly west of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 1885. 
The entrance was on the south side of the buildings into a hall 
opening in two rooms; each room had a cloak room. There were slide 
doors between the rooms, to be opened forming one room when desired. 
There were black boards around three sides of each room. The rooms 
were furnished with patented seats and desks for two. The seats in 
each room faced the slide doors; at the north end of these doors 
was a teacher's desk in each room. The school was made a grade 
school and the first term opened September 1885. 


In 1892 John A. Longyear, son of William B. R. Longyear, built 








Pine Hill in the Catskills, N.Y. Main Street - Turn 
of the century. 
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the reservoir for the Phoenicia waterworks on the side of the 
mountain on the Ben D. Longyear farm, then owned by Aaron Eltings; 
he led the water from several mountain springs to the reservoir, 
then laid pipes from the reservoir down to and under the Esopus 

ad Creek to the Ulster and Delaware Railroad station, where the water 
first ran December 1, 1892. Pipes were laid under the creek to the 
village where the water first ran January 23, 1893. 


The Ulster and Delaware Station was moved east in the field 
in front of the old McGrath home in 1899, and the S. C. Railroad 
changed from narrow to wide guage. 


The fire company was organized in 1905, the Fireman's Hall 
9 built in 1907. 


A street was opened soon after the M.E. Church was built; 
from the church west to the Chichester road, there are several 
residences and a store on it now. 


Jay Street was opened on the west side of the bridge on the 
south side of Main Street. 


The Baptist Church was built on the west corner of Jay and 
Main Street in 1916, at that time there were ‘several residences 
on Jay Street. 


Jay H. Simpson Memorial Ski Slope 


Among the spectators at the 1932 winter Olympics at Lake 
Placid were three young men from Phoenicia, Lloyd Kinsey, Carol Simp- 
son and Paul Miller. A friend, Bob Kehoe, a fine skier and member 
of the Eastern Amateur Ski Association, kept after Kinsey and Simpson 
2 to start a ski slope in the Phoenicia area. So, thrilled over the 
Olympics and their trip, they needed little persuasion to start them 
doing just that. 


The New York Central took an interest in the project and saw 
in it a means of improving business in the winter months. Irving 
Taylor, passenger agent inthe city and Bill Glisner, dispatcher in 
Kingston, gave a hand and soon a ski train was made up. Friday, 
January 26, 1936, was the date set for the first ski train run into 
Phoenicia. 


That first season brought 360 skiers; the next season the 
number doubled and by 1938 almost 1500 came. 


By the second season, a tow rope was installed. The Simpson 
Slope is the first in New York State to have a tow. It is also, the 
fourth oldest tow slope in the U.S. Maurice Sheinberg was the first 
paid user of the tow rope. 


2 The Jay H. Simpson Memorial Ski Slope is now known as the 
Phoenicia Ski Center. Since this slope depends entirely on the 
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Esopus Creek and Woodland Bridge, Phoenicia, 
New York. 
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Mt. Pleasant Railroad Station, Catskill Mountains, 
New York. 
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natural snow fall, its colorful era is now somewhat dimmed by the 
advent of the highway bypassing the town and the snowmaking equip- 
ment used by other ski areas. 


Whitewater races 


The Esopus Creek is generally considered to be a Class III 
white water stream where it passes through the Town: of Shandaken. 
Rivers are classified from Class I to Class VI. Where Class I had 
smoothly running water and no rapids, Class VI is a waterfall. The 
Esopus poses no problems for experienced paddlers, but an average 
of three boats each year are wrecked on this stretch of the creek 
by novices. Of course, the actual difficulty of the stream fluctu- 
ates with the water level. 


The Esopus Creek rises near the foot of Slide Mountain in the 
southwestern part of the town and flows north until it forms a 
junction with Birch Creek near Pine Hill. 


Many of the streams in the town bear the names given them by 
the early Dutch settlers, such as Elk Bush Kill, Smith Bush Kill, 
Peck Bush Kill, Broadstreet Kill and Beaver Kill. Woodland and 
Stony Clove are more recently named. All the streams abound in 
trout. 


The Neversink flows into the town from Sullivan County where 
most of its waters are stored in the great Neversink Reservoir 
which is used by New York City. 


The region at one time abounded in hemlock forests, however 
the great need of bark for the tanneries, brought about a tremen- 
dous change. Some of the tanneries bought as many as 100,000 hides 
each year. The roads were filled with heavily laden wagons and 
lined with hotels for the accommodation of the drivers. Other 
trees took the place of the huge hemlocks. And today only the ruins 
of the old tanneries may be discovered by those who have the time 
and interest to rediscover their locations. 


It is of interest to note that the odor of tanbark was given 
credit to cure consumption. A person would be required to sit for 
a stated period several times each day and inhale the full strength 
of the bark in a room built directly over the leach. 


Chichester 


In the winter of 1863 a man came west by easy stages from the 
Hudson River to the foothills of the Catskills. The traveler, Frank 
Chichester, was seeking a suitable site for a sawmill and chair fac- 
tory. His father, Samuel, was the contractor who built the famous 
Catskill Mountain House in 1823, and later in 1835 had operated a 
chair factory in the mountains. 


Frank, his brother Lemual A. and their uncle, Henry L. Chi- 
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chester, bought the valley, which they named Chichester. They 
built a chair factory, ran it by water power for a few years, then 
changed to steam. Employees were brought in from the city. An 
eight room house was built for the Chichesters and two houses for 
the plant foremen. The workmen slept inthe factory and had meals 
at Mrs. Frank Chichester's. 


In 1880 S. D. Coykendall was inspired to build ten miles of 
narrow guage track from Phoenicia through Chichester and Stony 
Clove Notch. The railroads were of inestimable importance to the 
factory. 


William 0. Schwarzwaelder bought the bankrupt Chichester prop- 
erties and began to manufacture fine office furniture. 


The Schwarzwaelders lived in the Big House. Their clothes 
were bought in New York and Mr. Schwarzwaelder sported a long cape 
in which he was a most impressive figure. He owned fast stepping 
horses, shiny carriages and a two seater sleigh with red plumes on 
each side of the dash. His polished fire engine was housed behind 
the factory in its own building, and his children went to private 
schools. 


Mr. Schwarzwaelder took great pride in the village. He develop- 
ed a park for the enjoyment of the people and called it Tiskilwa, an 
Indian name meaning "valley of peace and beauty." It was laid out 
in paths and flower beds, bridges and summer houses where one could 
sit and enjoy the view. The gardener furnished the plants from the 
green house and Tiskilwa was spelled out, at the entrance in varie- 
gated coleus. Villagers were welcome to the extra plants just for 
the asking and prizes were awarded for the prettiest gardens. 


Allaben - Shandaken Area 





The hamlet of Shandaken, formerly known as Shandaken Center, 
gets its name from the Town of Shandaken. It is an Indian name mean- 
ing "Rapid Water." Allaben was named by George B.M. Riseley about 
1890 in honor of Doctor Orson M. Allaben of Margaretville who had 
many patients and friends in this community. While he never actually 
lived there, Dr. Allaben once owned the property of which the Getty 
gas station at the foot of Broadstreet Hollow is a part. 


Incidentally, Broadstreet Hollow is a corruption of "Bradstreet." 
William Bradstreet also once owned this same property as well as more : 
land further up the valley. 


Before being named Allaben, it was Fox Hollow, named for Thomas 
Fox, an early resident. 


The railroad station at Allaben was first called Fox Hollow, 
then Allaben and it may be of interest to tell how it finally be- 


came Shandaken Station at Allaben. George B.M. Riseley was station 
agent at Allaben. In addition to his railroad duties he operated a 
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little country store in part of the building. About 1901 it burned 
to the ground. Instead of rebuilding it, the railroad company decid- 
ed to move the Shandaken station from Shandaken to the site of the. 
burned Allaben Station, a distance of about one and a half miles. 
Realizing there would be strenuous opposition, and possible injunc- 
tive action, the company made detailed plans in secrecy. On a Sun- 
day morning, with no possibility of an injunction, ,and while the com- 
munity was at church, the station was slid onto a flat car and quiet- 
ly rolled down to Allaben. The Shandaken sign was left on and from 
then we had Shandaken station at Allaben. The railroad maintained a 
mail drop and "on the fly" pick up at the site of the old Shandaken 
station. 


A Record of Mail Delivery in Big Indian 
and Oliverea Valley * 


According to records of the Postal Department, the Post Office 
in Big Indian was established as the "Clove" on January 10, 1863, 
the name being changed to "Big Indian" on January 4, 1865. It was 
—e on April 10, 1867 and re-established on January 11, 
1871. 


The first post office was in James Scutt's house in Smithville. 
In 1893 when Willard Marsh was postmaster he built a separate build- 
ing for his post office and when he retired he took his post office 
with him and set it up in his yard as a honey house. 


From Big Indian Post Office a Star Route runs 20 miles over 
Slide Mountain to Claryville in Sullivan County. The exact date of 
the first run is not on record, but in 1886 Benjamin North carried 
the first class mail on foot. He was totally blind except that he 
could distinguish day from night. He carried a cane and on each trip 
would stop and feel for a certain rock at the Connell place, to be 
sure he was on the right track. He went over Wildcat Mountain on the 
road that comes out in East Branch Valley near Dewittville. 


The post offices served by the Star Route were Big Indian, 
Oliverea, Branch, Claryville, and Ladelton. 


The Post Office in Oliverea was never called anything else but 
Oliverea. Rebecca Cole Haynes was the first postmistress, serving 
for her father Andrus Cole, who had been appointed the postmaster. 


Winnisook was not a government appointed post office. Its in- 
fluential club members were granted permission to pick up their mail 
at the club house office, where for years Celestia Van deMark distrib- 
uted it. 


Branch and Frost Valley post offices were discontinued in 1958. 
Ruth R. Hanford and Pearl Cole served Branch and John Whipple was 
postmaster in Frost Valley. 


The bluestone industry was of great importance at one time. 
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The stone was hauled to the canal and sent to New York by boat where 
it was used in the building trade. 


Today Woodland Valley is a most important area for campers and 
family picnics. 


By 1954 the last train came into the area. By 1976 the tracks 
and trains were obsolete and left to dissolution, 


Tubing has become an important sport. 


A small railroad train travels on the abandoned tracks from 
Mount Pleasant to Phoenicia which is a tourist attraction. There 
is hope of getting a real railroad started once more. 


Today Shandaken has the possiblities for great changé. Due to 
its location being not far from Kingston, growth in population is 
assured. Scenic beauty and state highway access will bring numerous 
new residents to the area. 


It is most probable that it will be a residential area, serving 
as a suburb to Kingston, Woodstock and Hurley. 


HHH 


Note: The material used in this history of the Town of Shandaken 
has been excerpted from the writings of a number of residents of the 
area including: Mary Hoffman, Kathleen and Lewis Risely, Mickey 
Simpson and Paul Miller, Shirley McLane, Reginald Bennett, Bess 
i Johnston, Edward G. West, Frances Bryant Leyman, Maria Longyear, and 
Vera Sickler. 


Edited by: Kenneth E. Hasbrouck 
1983 











St. Francis DeSales Cemetery near Phoenicia. 





' 1805-10 
1811 
1812 
1813-23 
1824 
1825 
1826-29 

\ 1830 
1831 

i 1832-33 
1834-37 
1838-43 
1844-47 
1848 
1849 
1850-51 


William B. Rogers 
John B. Rogers 
Jacob Markle 

John B. Rogers 
Andrew Longyear 
James Darling 
Andrew Longyear 
James O'Neil 
Andrew Longyear 
Jacob M. Vandervoort 
Jacob W. Markle 
Cornelius Olds 
Thomas Smith 
Isaac Smith 

Amasa Humphrey 
Benjamin G. Lee 


SHANDAKEN 
TOWN CLERKS 


1852 
1853 
1854 
1855 
1856-61 
1862 
1863-64 
1865-67 
1868 
1869-70 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874-77 
1878 
1879-80 


The Railroad Station 


Phoenicia, 


Catskill Mountains, 


P. E. Crispell 
James Scutt 
Nathan C. Peet 
Daniel Van Hoesen 
William Risely 
William D. Griffin 
Henry Griffith 
William Todd 
Christopher E. Deyo 
Peter Longyear 
Stephen D. Soule 
Thomas Hill, Jr. 
Jeremiah Whitney 
Peter Longyear 
George N. Lamenti 
Jerry S. Whitney 





N.Y. 
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SHANDAKEN 
TOWN OFFICIALS 
1983 


SUPERVISOR 
CLERK/REGISTRAR/TAX COLLECTOR 
COUNCILMEN: 


ASSESSOR CHAIRMAN 
HIGHWAY SUPERINTENDANT 
JUSTICES: 


CHIEF CONSTABLE 
BUILDING INSPECTOR 
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Jack Schlegel 
Charles J. Frasier 
Philip Gordon 

Paul Herdman 

June LaMarca 
Albert L. Parsons 
Rosalie Boland 
Alfred H. Peck 
Charles Smith 
Richard Murphy 
William J. McGrath 


Michael Rizzo 


1805 
1810-15 
1816-24 
1825-26 
1827-2 
1830-3 
1835-38 
1839-40 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845-46 
1847 
1848 
1849-50 
1851 
1852 
1853-54 
1855 
1856-58 
1859-60 
1861 
1862-66 
1867 
1868-70 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874-77 
1878 
1879-80 





SHANDAKEN 
TOWN SUPERVISORS 


Benjamin Milk 
Aaron Adams 

Henry W. Rogers 
Heman Landon 

James O'Neil 

Paul Hathaway 
Benjamin Longyear 
Andrew Longyear 
Robert Humphrey 
William Risely 
Robert Humphrey 
Abraham D. Ladew 
Eliakim Sherrill 
William B. R. Longyear 
Daniel C. Griffin 
Abraham Ladew 
Simon N. Gallup 
James Simpson 

Asa B. Bushnell 
Nathan C. Peet 

Asa B. Bushnell 
Henry D. H. Snyder 
Davis Winne 

Isaac Longyear 
Theodore Guigou 
Joseph Riseley 
Richard W. Hill 
Harrison R. Winter 
George S. Misner 
Joseph Riseley 

F. B. Burhans 
George D. Chichester 


1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1889 
1891 
1894 
1895 
1900 
1902 
1906 
1912 
1914 
1916 
1922 
1926 
1931 
1936 
1938 
19h5 
1952 
1955 
1960 
1970 
1976 
1980-83 





Davis Winne 

Joseph H. Riseley 
G. W. Lament 
Augustus Simpson 
Isaac D. Hill 

Davis Winne 

Joseph H. Riseley 
George W. Lament 
John L. McGrath 
Joseph H. Riseley 
Henry }, Hudler 
George W. Lament 

H. B. Hudler 
Walter G. Geroldsek 
Charles W. Holley 
George Schwarzwaelder 
W. D. Coons 

H. Lee Breithaupt 
James A. Simpson 
Clarence Voss 
Charles T. Andrews 
George C. Smith 
Reginald Every 
George Fitchner 
Warner Morton Bertrand 
Ralph Bush 

Raymond J. Dunn 
Lindsay R. Hoyt 
Jack Schlegel 
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TOWN OF SHAWANGUNK 


Compiled by Kenneth E. Hasbrouck 


The Precinct of the Town of Shawangunk was created by order 
of the Ulster County Court soon after the advent of the Palatines 
in 1709. It was attached to New Paltz for administrative purposes 
and regularly incorporated as a distinct precinct on December 27, 
1743. Shawangunk became a town on March 7, 1788. 


The name Shawangunk is derived from the Esopus Indians. The 
area southwest of the Shawangunk Kill was called "Peconasink." The 
tract west of the Kill extending to the Shawangunk Mountains was 
called "Shawangunk." The name means "Place of the white rocks," or 
"Place of white men." Ruttenber, the noted authority on local 
Indian groups, stated the name means "toward the South." Follow- 
ing the Indian inhabitants, the first settlers were mainly of Dutch, 
French Huguenot and German Palatine lineage. & 


The town has long been noted for its excellent dairy farms, 
apple orchards, scenic beauty, old stone houses and old colonial 
stone church at Bruynswick, which was built in 1752-55. The State 
Prison at Wallkill and proximity to Stewart Field at Newburgh 
brought growth to the town. In recent years people have been making 
the town their home because of its beauty and charm. It is located 
ne ae southern border of Ulster County. The population now numbers 

»186. 


Route 208 and Route 300 make excellent means by which the 
visitor may enter this town of the two valleys. The Wallkill River 
and Shawangunk Kill have endowed the area with rich farm land. 


The first permanent settlers in this area were Gertrude Bruyn 
and her children who purchased land from the Esopus Indians in 1687. 
Within a few years other settlers began to come into the fertile 
valley of the Shawangunk Killand by 1729 at least eighteen land : 
patents had been issued, and a new community born. A look at the 
names of the earliest settlers shows the beginnings of the ‘melting ' 
pot' America was to become. The Deckers, Terwilligers, Smedes, 
Schuts, and Van Weyens were Dutch; the Bruyns, Norwegian; the Win- 
fields and Davis, English; the McLeans and Grahams, Scotch-Irish; 
the Hoffmans, Swedish and the Schoonmakers, German, For a more 
complete history of the town, see History of the Town of Shawangunk. 


The aqueduct, constructed to bring water from the Ashokan 
Reservoir, may be seen as one drives through the eastern portion of 
the town. It was built in 1910. A portion of a second aqueduct, 
done in 1932, was tunneled through the town, however at a depth 
whereby it cannot be seen. Railroads have come to an end in the 
town making it necessary to have trucks deliver all supplies. The 
inhabitants must depend upon cars, or buses to meet their needs. 


STATISTICAL 
The census contains the following information on population: 
1875 - 2,793 1960 - 4,400 
1950 - 3,561 1983 - 8,186 . 


Portions of the Town Include: 


New Hurley, in the northeast part of the town, was an early 
settlement and enjoyed a period of business activity. Today its 
main interest to the visitor is the New Hurley Reformed Church, 
puilt in 1835. It received its name in honor of Hurley, near 
Kingston, N.Y. 


Galeville, located on the west bank of the Wallkill River, 
was a hamlet that might have become the largest village of the 
Town. The advent of the railroad, the Borden Home Farm, and new 
highway on the east side of the Wallkill prevented its growth. It 
was named for the Gale family, who settled there in the early 1800s. 


Bruynswick, located in the central part of town, also-an 
early place of business, continues to have a small business center. 
It was named in honor of the Bruyn family. 


Dwaarkill is located in the central part of the town, west of 
Bruynswick, and derived its name from the stream. Dwaars-Kill 
means in Dutch a stream of water that sometimes runs one direction 
and sometimes another. Another name for the town was "The Lick.” 
Ulsterville is located in the southwest part of the town, named for 
the county. 


Walker Valley is located in the west part of town. Until April 
16, 1862, this hamlet was known as Jamesburgh, when it was changed 
to Walker Valley in honor of the Walker family. It is well on the 
way to increased activity. The Walker Valley Methodist Church has 
peen in existence since 1855. 


Red Mills, located on the south boundary of the town, was given 
its name because of a mill that was in operation there for many years. 
In early times the place was called "Dog Town.” 


New Prospect, in the southwestern part of the town near the 
Ulster-Orange County boundary, was named when the Reformed Dutch 
Church, an off-shoot from the Shawangunk congregation, was built in 
1815. It came from the thought in the minds of the people, "a new 
place," or a "new expectation." New Prospect is known today because 
of the New Prospect Reformed Church. An early name for the settle- 
ment was Peconasink. 


) Crawford is located in the west part of the town and was once 

’ called Mount Valley. It was named for the Crawford family. It was 
also known as Highland, due to the fact that the Methodist Church 
located there was known as the Highland Methodist Church. 


Wallkill is an unincorporated village in the eastern part of 
the township, and has a population of 1,200 persons. In early times 
it was called the "Basin." Later when a post office was established 
with Hampton B. LaFevre its first postmaster, it was given the name 
Shawangunk, and later changed to Wallkill. 
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Wallkill Reformed Church, Wallkill, N.Y. 





Shawangunk Reformed Church, 1755 
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The Condensery, WALLKILL, N.Y 





Gale Borden Condensery - Recently the Slicing Machine Plant 
1881 





Wallkill Middle School. First part built 1921. 


John G. Borden High School. 
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There has always been some confusion in relation to the name 
"Wallkill" which is the largest community in the town of Shawangunk. 
| The problem with the name is that there is a Town of Wallkill in 
Orange County. 


At Bruynswick stands the historic and beautiful Reformed Church 
of Shawangunk with its outside staircases and gallery, built about 
1752-55. Some writers have noted the gallery as a "slave gallery." 
Probably this is only a legend. 


In 1871 the Shawangunk Mountain was the scene of coal mining 
operations about one mile southeast of Walker Valley. A small 
vein was found, but the amount of coal was insufficient to make it 
practical for mining. The operation was called The Ulster Coal and 
Iron Company. 





New Fort, the second stronghold to which the Esopus Indians 
retreated with their white captives in the late summer of 1663, is 
in the Town of Shawangunk about four miles west of Wallkill Village 
on the Blaustein farm. 


The Borden Home Farm 
Hasbrouck-Andrews Borden House 1771 


Any account of the Township of Shawangunk would be incomplete 
without mention of John G. Borden who purchased the John P. Andrews 
farm and home in 1881. This became the Borden's Home Farm, and it 
was Mr. Borden who gave Wallkill its name. The Borden family was 
instrumental in the growth and activity of the village for half a 
century. We are all familiar with "Elsie," the Borden cow. 


The Borden Condensery was erected in 1881 under the direct 
supervision of John G. Borden. Later it became an automobile plant. : 
Until recently the General Slicing Machine Company operated a plant 
in it for a number of years. 


The Borden Home Farm was a small village in itself. John G. 
Borden came to Wallkill in 1881 and started a condensery, in which 
whole milk was reduced in mass by evaporation to make condensed milk. 
He then purchased the J.P. Andrews place (formerly the Benjamin 
Hasbrouck farm). Mr. Borden built the famous circular barn, which 
was later torn down. It was very large with a barnyard in the center. 
The long barn was built about the same time. Houses were built for 
the people who worked on the estate thereby forming a small settle- 
ment, with the roads and streets lined with maple trees. 


At one time there were two stone houses. The oldest one, built 
by Benjamin Hasbrouck, was taken down in 1906, and a mansion replaced 
it, erected by Miss Marion Borden. This residence later housed the 
Mohonk School for Boys, and now is the home of the Practical Philos- 
ophy Foundation, Inc. 
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The other stone house, built by Cornelius Hasbrouck, a grand- 
son of Benjamin in 1771, was sold to J.P. Andrews in the 1800s. He 
enlarged the house, giving it a classical architectural appearance. 
Andrews sold the house and estate to John G. Borden. Before 1951 
it was purchased by Dr. C. Hoyt, whose widow Johanna Hoyt, now re- 
sides there. It is an Ulster County Historic Landmark. 





Cornelius Hasbrouck House - 1771 
Town of Shawangunk. Now J. Hoyt 1983 


The Wallkill Library 


” On October 24, 1935, the cornerstone of the Wallkill Library 
was laid by President Martin J. DeWitt. The library found its 
’ origin in a small traveling library of one hundred books which were 


obtained through the efforts of Mrs. Sarah E. Relyea for three 
winters. Mrs. Relyea packed the books and sent them back in the 
spring, and the following fall obtained new ones, as well as donat- 
ing the use of her room free of charge. 


In 1900, Mrs. Nellie Borden Hamilton became very much inter- 
ested in the library. The Board started with fifty books donated 
by the people. A State charter was obtained from the Education De- 
partment of Albany under the Board of Regents. The library was for 
a number of years located in the apartment building on Main Street. 
The new building of the 1930's was made possible by a very generous 
bequest left by Marion Borden amounting to $25,000 and she also 
left $5,000 to create a permanent trust fund for maintenance. The 
exterior of the Library is designed on the lines of the old stone 
house type found in the Wallkill Valley rather than a more modern- 
istic or classical type not so much in keeping with its locality 
and is set back in the center of the park to take advantage of the 
lawns and trees for a more beautiful setting. 
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Wallkill Prison - 1932 





Crowells Brick Mould Mill - 1872 


Items of Interest 


Many people go forth from the area to make a living. The 
proximity of IBM plants makes it possible for their employees to 
live in Shawangunk and travel to and from Poughkeepsie, Kingston, 

1 and Fishkill. 


The Wallkill State Prison was built in 1932, meeting the needs 
of the time for a minimum security institution. Five farms were 
purchased by the State of New York during the time of Governor 
Franklin D. Roosevelt so that the inmates would have a working 
experience. Today the prison employs a large number of individuals, 
and it is certain that with the advent of a new maximum security 
prison soon to be built, many more people will be coming to live 
and work in the town. The first high school at Wallkill,was built 
in 1921 and named the John G. Borden High School because it was he 
who gave the land. The Wallkill Central School District was formed 
in 1938, bringing thirteen rural school districts under one admin- 
istrative body. Gradually all ofthe rural schools closed. Only 
two districts, Plattekill and Leptondale have large new elementary 
school buildings. All children of the district of High school age 
go to Wallkill Central School. In Wallkill there is an elementary 
school, middle school and a high school. Due to the large area the 
district covers, numerous teachers, bus drivers and maintenance people 
are required to meet the needs of the schools, thereby providing many 
jobs. The budget was close to five million dollars in 1983. 


Generally each hamlet has a memorial placque, which gives the 
names of those who served in the Civil War, World War I and World 
War II. In Shawangunk, the memorial placque’ is in the park at Wall- 
kill, located near the Library. Korean and Viet Nam Veterans have 
yet to be properly recognized for their service to their country. 


‘ Horse farms have become an important part of the Town of Shawan- 
gunk. Horses are raised for the racing stables in quite large num- 
; bers. 


The Watch Tower farms in Shawangunk cover many acres. Hundreds 
of cattle are raised and dairy products produced for the use of the 
members of the Jehovah's Witnesses, in the New York City area. 


The Town of Shawangunk has several old churches, which are 
maintained in excellent condition by the congregations. The Shawan- 
gunk Reformed Church at Bruynswick is the oldest church, dating back 
4 to 1755, followed by the New Prospect Dutch Church, 1815. Although 
the New Hurley Reformed Church congregation was formed in 1770, the 
first Church burned. The present one was built in 1835. Other 
churches include the Crawford Methodist Church, 1851, Saint Benedict's 
Roman Catholic Church, 1915, Reformed Dutch Church, Wallkill, 1870, 
and the Walker Valley Methodist Church, 1854. 


The James B. Crowell Brick Mould Mill, 1872, located at Gale- 
ville is still in operation, and is a New York State Historic Land- 
mark. This probably is the only brick mould still operating in the 


country. 
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In 1979-1981, the Hudson River Basin Study Group and the Divi- 
sion of Lands and Forest, New York State Department of Environmental 
Conservation, did comprehensive studies of the Shawangunk Kill area. 
Mr. and Mrs. Peter Bienstock have done a great deal to promote such 
studies. The study resulted in the decision that the Shawangunk 
Valley was too small an area for a reservoir, too many acres of farm 
land would be lost, some historic houses would be’ in danger of flood- 
ing, and the inhabitants of the area did not wish to give any more 
Ulster County water to New York City. Also, tremendous effort has 
been made to insure historic sites in the Shawangunk Valley by work- 
ing with the Division of Historic Sites (Parks and Recreation) and 
the National Landmarks Commission (U. S. Department of the Interior). 


The Bienstocks own and have restored the historic Johannis 
Decker House, built in 1726, at Bruynswick. The house has been 
known as the T-house for many years due to its architectural appear- 
ance. The restored Dutch barn and the location on the Shawangunk 
Kill make a visit to this historic property most pleasing. 





The T-House built by Johannis Decker-Town of Shawangunk. 
Now owned by Mr. and Mrs. Peter Bienstock, 
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TOWN OF SHAWANGUNK 
SUPERVISORS 


Elias Mulford 
Walstein Childs 
Benjamin F. Dickinson 
Benjamin F. Dickinson 
D. Barclay DuBois 
Benjamin F. Dickinson 
George J. Alsdorf 
William W. McElhone 
Robert H. Terwilliger 
Frank J. Wilkins 
Joseph F. Scott 
William W. McElhone 
Joseph F. Scott 
George E. Halliday 
Edward E. Murray 
Lester E. Terwilliger 
Edward E. Murray 
Jesse McHugh 
Charles E. Penney 
M. J. Oscar Smith 
Francis V. Garrison 
Charles E. Flynn 
Harold P. Ross (appointed) (resigned) 
William N. Schwarz 
CLERKS 
Charles J. Langer 
Frank J. Wilkins 
Thomas Titus 
Peter N. Marcinkowski 
Charles H. Jansen 
S. Kelso Sloan 


1883-84 
1885-92 
1893 
1894-95 
1896-97 
1898-01 
1902-1907 
1908-17 
1918-19 
1920-21 
1922-23 
1924-25 
1926-27 
1928-29 
1929 
1930-35 
1936-48 
1949-63 
1964-69 
1970-71 
1972-75 
1976-81 
1981 
1982- 


1881-98 

1898-1902 
1902-1907 
1908-1919 
1920-1936 
1936-1950 
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Mrs. Catherine E. Miller 1950-1960 


Mrs. Elizabeth Hammesfahr 1960-1975 
Mrs. Margaret Tremper 1975-present 
1983 
Supervisor William N. Schwarz 
Councilmen: Leonard A. Portuondo : 


Harold P. Ross, Sr. 
Acelia J. Spadola 
Albert V. Meyer 


Town Clerk Margaret Y. Tremper 

Supt. of Highways _ Leo B. Orndorff 

Town Justice Eugene 0. Corey | 
J. Gregston Greer Sr. 

Assessors: Curt J. Schoeberl, Chairman ; 


Clifford L. Geiger 
William H. Powell III 


The Old Right of Way Over the Wallkill River 





View of the 01d Wooden Bridge which spanned the Wallkill 
River at Wallkill in the last century. 








TOWN OF ULSTER 






Bruce Burgher, Co-Historian 






History and Administration 









The Town of Ulster, youngest of the twenty towns in the 
county, was created by an act of the Ulster County.Board of Super- 
visors on November 28, 1879 when the supervisors voted 17-6 to form 
the new township from land taken from the Town of Kingston. The 
action of the supervisors was soon ratified by the state legisla- 
ture. 








Political corruption, excessive taxation and an election in 
March of 1879 which saw voter intimidation and actual physical 
violence at the polling place brought about an investigation by 
the State Legislature and a petition to the supervisors to permit 
the formation of a new town. 





















The newly created town contained approximately 27.5 square 
miles of land. It bordered the City of Kingston on three sides 
and was bordered by the Hudson River and the Towns of Kingston, 
Saugerties, Hurley, Woodstock and Rosendale. 


"This new town is somewhat peculiar in its geographical 
relations" wrote Nathaniel Sylvester in his History of Ulster 
County. Finding a center of activity was virtually impossible so 
a group of separate localities grew up united only by the act which 
created them. 


If there was a "hub" of activity at the time of the town's 
formation, it was certainly Eddyville - named for the mill owner 
John Eddy who had a well established cottonmill and sawmill on the 
west bank of the Rondout Creek. Located on the creek below the 
rapids and close to the Delaware and Hudson Canal, and with a 
large group of prosperous businessmen, the hamlet was a thriving 
one. Manville Wakefield in his book on the Canal refers to Eddy- 
ville as having a "lusty waterfront atmosphere with many stores 

‘ and a seemingly endless row of saloons." 


Next to Eddyville in importance was the section called Flat- 
bush. The name passed from the Indians to the Dutch who named it 
Vlakke Boesch or Flat Bush for the flat bushes which grew in abun- 
dance in the area. In checking a map of the period, it will be 
seen that Flatbush included the area now called East Kingston. 
Here were the cement works of E.M. Brigham, and the Knickerbocker, 
Newark and Flatbush Ice companies. A horse railroad connected 
Flatbush with the docks along the river. 





The Dutch settlement was the area we now refer to as Ruby. 
Stone quarries, a hotel and a blacksmith shop were found there. 


Maple Grove was just north of the city line on the Saugerties 
Road (Richmond Park, Lincoln Park and Forest Glen Park) with Stod- 











dard's Hotel being the focal point. Several fine farms were found 
in the area with that of J. Kiersted probably being the most im- 
portant. The name Foxhall was sometimes used in reference to this 
section of the town. 


Directly north, beginning at Chambers Lane (Kiersted's) or 
perhaps a bit farther north, and extending to the Saugerties line 
was Pine Bush (now Lake Katrine). The Brink family, which played 
an important role in town affairs for so many years, had its home- 
stead in the area. 


Between Flatbush and the Saugerties Road was Auntrens Pond 
(now Lake Katrine) which was well known for its resorts and board- 
ing houses. The name Auntren came about when guests were ,greeted 
at the toll gate entrance to the area by a woman named Katrina or 
Katrine, later Aunt Katrina and eventually Auntren. 


The western part of the town was accessible by what is now 
Route No. 28, but which at that time was a private toll road called 
the Brabant Plank Road. There were isolated farms in the region 
which led to Stony Hollow. The Cold Spring House (now the Flood 
residence) was a well known stop-over for the turkey drives in the 
fall when turkeys were driven from the farms to the river to be 
loaded on boats for New York, 


Administration 


Under the legislation which created the new town, the first 
town meeting was to be held at the hotel of George H. Stoddard. 
Teunis P. Osterhoudt, Gilbert S. Lockwood and Josiah LeFever, "three 
electors of said Town of Ulster," were appointed to preside. The 
first meeting of the new town was held in March of 1880. Those 
present designated James Myer, Jr. as Supervisor and Hezekiah S. 
Burhans as Town Clerk. Other offices filled were: Collector, 
Assessors, Justices of the Peace, Commissioners of Highway (3), 
Overseers of the Poor (2), Constables (4), Town Sealer, Poundmaster, 
Game Constable, Town Auditors, and Excise Commissioners. There have 
been changes over the years, but the basic structure of town govern- 
ment has remained the same: a Town Board consisting of a super- 
visor and four Councilmen who administer the affairs of the town. 
Previously, two Justices of the Peace had served on the Board with 
two Councilmen. In 1975 the Ulster Board went to the four Councilmen 
system freeing Justices from Legislative duties. 


Other elected officials are a Town Clerk, Tax Collector, 
Superintendent of Highways and two Justices of the Peace. Three 
elected assessors have been replaced by one appointed assessor. 


Town business was conducted from the homes of various office 
holders, hotels, bars, the Town Highway Garage on old Route 9-W, 
the Lake Katrine Grange Hall, and the Troopers Barracks on the 
Saugerties Road until September of 1975, when the new office build- 
ing located off Route No. 209 near Neighborhood Road was occupied. 
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Tidewater Lock #1 at Eddyville. Church Hill is in the back- 
ground. (left) 
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In front of the blacksmith shop on Church Hill, Eddyville. 
The picture was probably taken prior to the closing of the 
Canal. 
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This boat took passengers from Eddyville to Wilbur 
before the road was built. 





There were four election districts with polling places estab- 
lished by the Town Board. In 1910 the Clerk's minutes listed them 
as: 


District #1 - Route 28 - to vote in the "Brick House of 
Bernard Johnson" 


District #2 - Lake Katrine - Lincoln Park - "Hotel of William 
Marz - formerly Hubscher's" 


District #3 - East Kingston - "East Kingston Hall" 

District #4 - Eddyville - "House of George Schumann" 

In 1933 a new voting district (#5) was established by split- 
ting the populous #2. Voting was to take place at Lay's on Albany 
Avenue Extension (now the Lincoln Park Inn). 


As the Town increased in population, the number of election 
districts grew to thirteen. 


Supervisors y Rown Glenn. 
Tenesimyer, dr 1880-1881 Hezekiah Burhans 1880-1881 
Hezekiah Burhans qapesieey) Cha se teeter ited 
James Myer, Jr. 1884 Nod. Sere 1887 
Lorenzo Dunnegan 1885 ALP. Brink 1888-1897 
aouoes ee ees te Records unavailable 1898-1908 
i Hiram David 1908-1909 
Lorenzo Dunnegan 1888-1889 Charles Hubscher 1909-1910 
Henry McNamee 1890-1904 Hugh Ferguson 1910-1911 
, eet Ee 191221926 Michael Shank 1912-1913 
a 6 Hugh Ferguson 1914-1925 
Pett bolas eee David Kieffer 1926-1929 
Hush Hugh Ferguson 1930-1935 
ugh Ferguson 1935-1939 David Kieffer 1935-1942 
Auley Roosa 1999-1945 annie Kieffer 1943 
Horace Boice 1945-1951 Edward Every 1944-1951 
Veney sash i 1951-1957 = Taura Every 1951-1965 
IOI BG ESET as AC SESS CIA Ye Alma Fredericks 1965-1971 
Alexander Banyo 1957-1965 Robert Moxenou 1971 
Thaddeus Musialkiewicz 1965-1969 Sues 
Carmine Sabino 1969-1977 
Charles Rider tor 


Population Growth 
In 1900 the population of the town was about 3,600. This 
figure increased slightly until World War I (1914) when it de- 
clined due to a movement of population from the towns to the in- 
dustrial cities. Employment in the brick, cement and stone 
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The Eddyville School. Miss Alice O'Conner is the 
teacher, c. 1910. 
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Schymanns Hotel, Eddyville, N. Y. a 





One of Eddyville's best known hotels also served as a 
polling place. 





Work is well under way on the Eddyville Bridge. 
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industries declined during the same period. 


The census figure of 1920 showed a population of 2,622 - a 
26% decline from the preceeding census. Thereafter, however, there 
was a steady increase until 1950 when it was 4,411. 


Then it happened: the location of International Business 
Machines within the township helped boost the population to 7,189 
in 1957 - a 63% increase. By 1966 a special census was needed and 
the figure was 10,134 and at the time of this writing (summer of 
1982) it is approximately 12,400. 


The existing hamlets of Ruby, Eddyville, Lake Katrine and 
East Kingston did not absorb the growth, but new developments 
sprang up: Lincoln Park soon had Sunset Park, Forest Glen Park, 
Sunrise Park and the Kraus Farm development as neighbors. 


Halcyon Park near Ruby, Whittier near East Kingston, Skytop 
off Route #28 and Millers Lane Extension became residential havens. 


Apartment developments sprang up: Sunset Garden Apartments, 
Lake Katrine Apartments and a senior citizen complex - Seven Greens 
on Lawrenceville Street. 


The Town Board was kept busy dealing with the‘host of problems 
created by these new areas: traffic, water, sewerage drainage, new 
voting districts and on and on. 


One of the major social changes which took place in the town 
was the widespread development of mobile homes/trailer parks through- 
out the town - 26 of them in all with approximately 1,000 mile 
homes/trailers or 42% of all the units in the county. Supervisor 
Rider attributed the high percentage in Ulster to the "ease with 
which they can come in here, the lack of restrictions." In 1980 
the Town Board declared a one year moratorium on mobile homes. 


The population, while increasing, remained rather mobile - 
with I.B.M. employees becoming active in community affairs. 


Reflecting society, the schools in the township find themselves 
with increasing numbers of students from single parent homes. 





No one ethnic group predominates in the town. During the 
early 1920s a large number of Italians came to settle in East 
Kingston to work in the brickyards, but for the most part, Ulster 
is a heterogeneous community. 


Historic Buildings 


Fortunately for all of us, the Junior League of Kingston con- 
ducted and compiled a survey of historic buildings in Ulster County. 
The results were made available on a town basis so one might check 
on the landmarks in any particular area. In all, approximately 











Ulster's offices were centralized in a Town Hall 
occupied in 1975. 
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1,700 structures were listed with Ulster claiming 28 of them. 


It is impossible to list all of the dwellings and the perti- 
nent information about each. Suffice it to say that Ulster has a 
rich legacy of historic sites. 


Exact dating is almost impossible, but the oldest seem to be: 


-The Felton residence at Jeannette Street and Doris Lane off 
Old Kings Highway; a stone with the date 1798 is in a wall. 


-The Whistance Residence on Route #28 has a stone section dat- 
ing from mid 1700s and a frame section dated about 1840. 


-The Wanning home on Ulster Landing Road is dated between 
1824 - 1830. 


-In the same area the Cousins home has the date 1839 in the 
foundation. 


-One of the most interesting is the Demeter home (Benjamin 
Ten Broeck) on #32 Flatbush Road; Dutch colonial in style, 
early 18th century, the original’ floorboards and windowpanes 
survive. 


-The Elissa Landi (Sabine) home off Route #28 which was built 
prior to 1850 contains original Dutch ovens and Dutch doors 
with hardware. 


-The Brink homestead on Neighborhood Road was constructed by 
Jacob Brink c. 1820. Handmade doors and mantle woodwork sur- 
vive. 


-The Mula house on Neighborhood Road is listed as early as the 
1700s. Much remodeling has been done. 





-The Osterhoudt House on Neighborhood Road is dated 1691 making 
it the oldest house in Lake Katrine and perhaps within the 
township. 


Some structures of note will be remembered by readers: the 
Kraus farm on Albany Avenue and the Chambers home on Chambers Lane. 


Railroad buffs mourned the demolition of the New York Central 
Roundhouse at the North Yard. 


Transportation 


When Ulster was formed, the three Commissioners of Highway 
"ordered that all inhabitants residing in said districts and all 
those residing on roads mentioned ......... are liable to work on 
highways and are hereby assigned to work in said district." 
Twenty-seven districts were described in one of the early record 
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Row Marie Cabing and Restaurant 
on Route 9W 
3 Milan North of Kingston, N.Y. 





The Saugerties Road was the location of many well-known resorts. 
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At Lake Katrine the Brink Brothers operated a store, a 
railroad station and a post office as the center of the 
town's activities shifted from Eddyville. 
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books held by the Town Clerk. 


Transportation from Flatbush to Kingston might be by boat or 
by horse and wagon to Lake Katrine and then by West Shore Rail- 
road to the city. 


To the west was the Brabant Plank Road with a toll gate 
about a mile north of Mutton Hollow (opposite the Sunset Drive-In 
Theatre) where the charge was 8¢ for a vehicle drawn by one animal, 
for passengers 4 horses - 48¢, a score of sheep or swine 12¢ and a 
score of cattle - 16¢. This road was taken over by the State in 
1912 and tolls were no longer collected as they had been "on mil- 
lions of dollars of hides, butter, bluestone and hundreds of thou- 
sands of cattle." 

In 1910, work was begun to modernize the Saugerties Road, but 
it was not until 1935 that an overpass was built over the railroad 
eliminating the crossing which was located behind the present high- 
way garage. It was at this crossing that two young men, out for 
an outing in one of the first automobiles in Ulster County, were 
killed when their car was struck by a train in 1903. 


Also, according to the Town Clerk"s records, in 1910 the voters 
of the town voted on the question - "shall the Town of Ulster 
borrow and raise the sum of $13,500.00 to pay its proportionate 
share for the erection of a bridge over the Rondout Creek at 
Eddyville?" The voting was done from "sunrise to sunset at Fischer's 
Hall on Saugerties Road near the Red House.” Seventeen votes were 
cast in favor and twenty-three against. 


By 1924 the voters were a bit more agreeable voting 17-3 in 
favor of a steel bridge at Mutton Hollow. 


From Eddyville there was a road ney the Rondout Creek to 
Rondout built sometime around 1835 or 1836. 


' Surrounding the City of Kingston, Ulster plays a key role 

in the transportation network for the entire area. The Kingston- 
Rhinecliff Bridge connects Ulster to Dutchess County and points 
east. 


Air service is available from Kingston-Ulster Airport off 
Route #32 in Flatbush. Some readers will remember an airport on 
Boices Lane where IBM is now located and another off the Brabant 
Road. 


Mountain View bus service which once ran through the Sauger- 
ties Road is no more, but some residential areas are served by 
various mini-bus lines. 


The widening of Albany Avenue or Ulster Avenue was a mixed 
blessing. Traffic flows quite freely, but residents on the west 
side of the avenue often find egress difficult, especially if they 
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wish to travel north. The question of a light at some location 
along the avenue is one of those things which drags on and on. 


The 95 miles of road in the town are marked by New York State, 
the New York State Thruway Authority, Ulster County or the Town of 
Ulster which has approximately 56.6 miles to maintain. 





. Recreation and Sports 





Harry Carle of Flatbush, who made his notes available to me, 
wrote of his childhood: 


Home life in the community was quiet, friendly and neighborly.. 

there was no radio, television or other means of entertainment; 
no automobiles and only one telephone - a simple life compared 

to now with its hustle and bustle but everyone seemed happy. 


He writes of husking bees, skating parties on Lake Katrine, 
iceboating on the Hudson, family visits, lawn parties given by 
ladies of the church, and hay barges - an aquatic version of a hay 
ride. Carle closed this section of his recollections remembering 
“the quietness of the night, the bright full moon in the sky and 
the tinkling of the sleigh bells is something I will always remember. 
Don't you think the people of today missed something?" 


The Pam-Am ballfield on Albany Avenue (opposite Lawrenceville 
Street) was the site of many a ball game and carnival. Circuses 
and carnivals, also, used the old airfield on Brabant Road. 


Drive-in theatres were a post-war phenomenon - one on the 
Saugerties Road in the vicinity of Kings Mall and the other at its 
present location on Route #28. 


Neighborhood ballfields appeared wherever there were kids to 
play ball as did swimming holes for those near Sawkill Creek. 


Crantek's resort at the end of Esopus Avenue was a popular pic- 
nic, clambake, swimming area. The Town Board minutes of July 1930 
indicate that Justice Alexander Speers who had a store on the corner 
of Esopus and Albany Avenue brought up the matter of "having bathers 
wear more clothes while traveling the highway by his store while go- 
ing to and from the creek as it was very disgusting." , 


When Frederick P. Clark and Associates prepared their Prelim- ; 
inary Town Plan of Development in 1957, they noted: 





++ee. as the Town grows in population as home after home 

is built and as subdivision is plotted and developed... 

if the Town is to remain a good place in which to live, 
public recreation areas must gradually come into existence.. 


They have! The town has a park with pavilion on the Hudson 7 
River. In 1979 a new recreation area was developed on Orlando 
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Street. A recreation Commission directs a number of activities 

for all age groups. There is a well-attended summer program. 

Little League teams for boys and girls make use of various fields 

throughout the town. School gymnasiums at Chambers, Lake Katrine’ 
$ and Miller are available for various activities. 


t Business and Industry 


When Ulster became a township, Eddyville, as previously 
mentioned, was the center of business activity because of its 
’ closeness to the Delaware and Hudson Canal. 


Harry Carle of Flatbush recalling life in the Flatbush area 
recalled the "increasing activity as one approached the river: 
ice houses, docks for shad fishermen, night and day boats from Ron- 
dout to Glasco stopping to pick up and discharge passengers and 
barrels of apples waiting to be shipped from Ulster Landing to 
New York City." 


The Saugerties Road remained essentially rural with prosper- 
ous farms and hotels. At Lake Katrine were the gristmill, sawmill 
and spoke mill of J.D.Legg. 


t The Plank Road (Route #28) with its traffic of wagons of stone 
and flocks of geese headed for the canal was also a busy area. 


All-in-all the setting was rural, agriculture predominated and 
the pace was quiet. 


Beginning about 1910, there was a gradual’ decline in the river 
economy due to competition with the railroads. These rail lines 
marked the beginning of the end for the canal so that by 1891 the 

’ canal season was unprofitable and by 1899 it was all but finished 
as a business venture. 


With electricity came refrigerators and a decline in the ice- 
cutting business. But the area along the Hudson was soon busy with 
a prosperous group of brick yards. 


The town retained its rural nature until after World War II at 
which time International Business Machines decided to build a plant 
within the town. From that point on, development was rapid. With 

’ its 5,000 plus jobs, homes and housing developments sprang up rapid- 
ly with a population increase of 63% from 1950 to 1957. 


Albany Avenue Extension developed into a shopping area with 
a strung-out group of businesses which did not act as a one-spot 
shopping area. 


But the idea of a shopping center was not far behind. The 
Kraus farm gave way to Wallace's and an assortment of smaller 


4 stores. The Airport Inn corner became Shop-Rite and associated 
businesses. Montgomery Ward left uptown Kingston to relocate in 
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the Town of Ulster. 


The Caldor-Waldbaum complex became a popular shopping area. 
King's Mall was the area's first experience with a mall. There was 
more to be seen in the Hudson Valley Mall which opened in 1981 to 
the pleasure of most except for one voice which found it "a cold 
stranger in a warm, friendly, dumbly managed land." 


Small businesses, too numerous to mention, popped up in various 
parts of the town - - some to linger and others to enjoy only 
fleeting success. 


Schools, Library and Churches * 


There were at least five schools in the Town when it was formed: 
Eddyville, Flatbush, one near the icehouses in the northeast corner 
of the town, Lake Katrine and one in the Dutch Settlement (Ruby). 
Over the years some of these schools disappeared and others came 
into existence. 


The Lake Katrine School opened in 1811, was destroyed by fire 
in 1877, rebuilt and converted to two rooms about 1925. The pre- 
sent school was opened in 1956 with additions in 1959 and 1961. 


The Chambers School District opened a school in 1956 after 
maintaining a kindergarten class in the Ulster Hose Fire House for 
a year. 


Emma Wygant School in the Flatbush Road served the children of 
that area from about 1924 until they were absorbed by Lake Katrine. 
The East Kingston School, built about 1850, also sent its students 
to Lake Katrine. 


Prior to the opening of Chambers and Lake Katrine, students 
from these areas had gone to Kingston schools on a contract basis. 
Transportation was by parent car pools or foot until the district 
voters approved bussing. 


To begin to mention names is to run the risk of offending some- 
one, but Edward Crosby and Reginald Russell,who served as principals 
of Lake Katrine and Chambers,must be given credit for organizing 
new schools in a period of rapid growth within the township. Mr. 
Crosby retired in June of 1982 and Mr. Russell in June of 1973. 


The needs of those deserving a parochial education were 
met when St. Catherine Laboure opened a school on the Tuyten- 
bridge Road serving as many as 300 students at one time. Fiscal 
problems eventually caused its closing. 


The Kingston School District opened a junior high school - - 
M. ee Miller - - near the Lake Katrine Elementary School 
in 1968. 











This crossing on the Saugerties Road (behind Ulster Hose 
Fire House) was the site of an automobile accident in 1903 
in which two young men were killed. 
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. Coleman School on Hurley Avenue was opened as a parochial 
. nigh school in 1968 after having operated from St. Ursula's from 
1966. 


In 1960 a small group of civic-minded people, realizing the 
need for a library, set about to establish one. The first - - 
opening in 1961 - - operated from a room in the Chambers School. 


Thanks to the donation of land from Adalbert Chambers and an 
initial contribution of $5,000.00 from International Business 
Machines, ground was broken in 1965 and in November of that year 
the library opened the doors of its own building. Chartered by 
the state, the library is an association library with trustees 
elected by the membership. It is operated by funds contributed 
by the town and by fund raising activities sponsored by the Board 
of Trustees. i 


When Ulster separated from Kingston "the people of a large 
part of Ulster lying around and near the city are connected in 
their church associations with the various denominations of Kings- 
ton," according to Sylvester's history. 


There was a Methodist Church in Eddyville and a Roman Catholic 
Church in the Dutch Settlement (Ruby). 


Subsequently, a number of churches were established within 
the township, the oldest of which is St. Coleman's in East Kingston. 
The Church of the Sacred Heart in Eddyville is a missionary church. 


Other churches in the area at this time are: Assembly of 
God Bethel on Boices Lane, Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day 
Saints in Lake Katrine, Grace Community Evangelical Free Church 
in Lake Katrine, St. Catherine Laboure on Tuytenbridge Road, the 
Unitarian Fellowship of Ulster County located on the Sawkill Road, 
and a Methodist Church in East Kingston. 


Sylvester records that there were cemeteries at Pine Bush 
(Lake Katrine) established in 1858, another at Brabank (1865), a 
burial place near Eddyville and a private burial ground maintained 
by the Burhans family in the northern corner of the town near the 
river. The book Old Gravestones of Ulster County, edited by J. 
Wilson Poucher and Byron Terwilliger and published in 1931, notes 
burial places on the Osterhoudt Ground on the farm of William Tru- 
man one mile west of Lake Katrine, the Chase Ground near the 
junction of the Sawkill and Esopus Creeks (accessible through Lem 
Boice Lane) and the Olivet Ground on the Flatbush Road three miles 
south of Flatbush. 








Hard Times and Disasters 





Almost a year before Ulster came to be an independent town- 
ship, disaster struck the hamlet of Eddyville when heavy rains in 
December of 1878 transformed the Rondout "into a seething froth of 
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whitecaps." The ensuing flooding destroyed many homes, stores, 
hotels and barns. One barn housing forty horses and mules of 
canalmen was destroyed and all but one animal drowned. 


The same hamlet was struck by a disastrous fire on St. Patrick's 
Day in 1892 when many of the buildings in the area were destroyed. 


Disasters caused by acts of nature fortunately have been re- 
stricted to isolated areas of the township rather than affecting 
the entire town. In 1951 the Esopus creek overflowed its banks 
causing a hurried evacuation of the residents of Orlando Street. 
And there have been other incidents of high water especially in 
the Brabant Road - Route 28 area before the course of the Esopus 
was changed. 


The small pox epidemic which hit worldwide following World War 
I had an effect on Ulster when the Town Board apointed a "care- 
taker" for a case of small pox at the Brigham Yard in East Kingston. 
Three watchmen were employed at $3.60 per man per day. Another 
epidemic was noted in 1927 and in the same year there was an infan- 
tile paralysis scare. 


The following year a diptheria quarantine case from Kingston 
was ordered out of the town and “returned to Kingston at once." 


The Great Depression of the 1930s did not leave the town un- 
touched. Town Board minutes for the period note numerous "certif- 
icates of indebtedness" for “poor purposes due to unemployment exist- 
ing in the Town." The Welfare Office was allowed to hire a "stenog- 
rapher for $5.00 a week due to emergency of the relief of the un- 
employed." 


It appears that during these hard times people could not or 
would not license their dogs. Ulster had the poorest record for 
compliance with license regulations so that the Inspector of the 
Department of Agriculture and Markets noted in 1933 that only 53% 
of the dogs were licensed. "It is high time that some action be 
taken," he informed the Town. 


In 1934 the Temporary Emergency Relief Administration re- 
quired the town to furnish additional trucks making the town's share 
about $3,000.00 per month. 


A delegation of 12 “colored men" from Terry's, Brigham and 
Schultz Brick Yards appeared before the Town Board in 1934 stat- 
ing that they could not get along on $1.50 per week and they want- 
ed "fuel, bedding and blankets." 


By December, 1936 the Board was ready to declare that all 
those who are on relief will have to live in the town, but a month 
later this action was rescinded. 


The town stumbled through as did the rest of the country. Late 
1941 brought new concerns - - the locating and building of an air- 
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raid listening post on Barn Hill in East Kingston. 


Ulster contributed its share of young men to America's wars. 
A monument to those serving in World War II was erected and dedi- 
cated on Albany Avenue approximately at the location of Markles or 
the ATI station. 


Other more permanent monuments dedicated to the "men and women 
of the Town of Ulster who served their country in'all wars," are 
located in Lake Katrine on Route 9W and in East Kingston. 


Organizations and Volunteerism 





Fighting fires in Ulster prior tothe formation of fire districts 
was a haphazard affair at best. Limited areas of the township seemed 
to have had some protection depending upon the goodwill of-companies 
from within the city or neighboring towns. 


In 1938 Excelsior Hose Company of Kingston indicated that it 
had "always been willing to fight fires in Ulster." In return, 
the Ulster Board ruled that Excelsior would have exclusive rights 
to all circuses and carnivals to be held in Ulster. 


Glasco Fire Company informed Ulster in 1943 that they would 
no longer fight fires outside their district. 


This decision helped bring Ulster Hose into existence when on 
May 4, 1944, a meeting was held to form a fire district with Messrs: 
Krom, Thiel and Hummer authorized to gather petitions. The first 
Board of Fire Commissioners - - Messers. Chambers, Gildersleeve, 
Ashton, Brevoort and Thiel met in September of 1945. 








Our companies followed: East Kingston, Spring Lake and Ruby. 
There are now six fire protection districts within the township. 


Residents of the township are fortunate that they have so many 
civic-minded citizens who are willing to serve in these volunteer 
departments. 


Most of the departments are supported by auxiliary units. 


There are and have been a number of scout troops within the 
town. Both the Democrats and Republicans have social clubs; two 


of the major service organizations -- Kiwanis and Lions -- have 
groups in Ulster. The Kiwanis was formed in 1955; the Lions in 
1970. 


Utilities and Special Districts 





The physical layout of the town and the wide scattering of 
its population made the formation of special districts and the intro- 
duction of utilities something of a problem. 


The first mention of electricity in town records appears in 
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The Pickett House is the oldest house in Lake Katrine and one of 
the oldest in the county ca. 1696. 
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the minutes of 1916 when Kingston Gas and Electric was allowed a 
franchise “to lay and erect wires" in the town. In 1920 United 
Hudson Electric Company was given a franchise to carry on its busi- 
ness of supplying electricity for light, heat and power in the 
Town. 


In 1923 the East Kingston Lighting District was formed; some- 
thing which did not happen on Albany Avenue until 1962. Whittier 
and Kraus Farm also established lighting districts. 


Certain areas of the town have water and/or sewer districts. 
The Lincoln Park, Sunset Park, Sunrise Park, Forest Glen Park 
and Lake Katrine have both. Whittier has a sewer district, Halcyon 
Park and Spring Lake have water districts. 


The expansion of the Town Police Department from one constable 
in 1968 to its present strength is a story in itself which will be 
told in detail when the expanded version of this history is pre- 
pared. It is sufficient to say, at this time, that we have been 
served by a dedicated group of constables who have made the town a 
safer place in which to live. In January of 1983 the constables be- 
came a civil-service police department. 


And _ in conclusion - 


There is no end to history. We may never again read in town 
records of problems such as a dead cow under the Lake Katrine Bridge, 
or a diphtheria epidemic, or a commission for "investigating the lo- 
cation and determining as to places where trafficing in liquors may 
be continuing in the town" or of money borrowed at 2.4% for the 
building of a town garage, but the story goes on with malls, zoning, 
police, sewers, lighting and on and on, and all those interesting 
people who make it all come to life. 
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The Benjamin Ten Broeck House located off Old Route #32, 
Flatbush is one of the oldest houses in Ulster. 
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The official symbol of the Town of Wawarsing used during the Bicenten- 
nial in 1976. It depicts important phases of Town of Wawarsing history; 
an arrowhead; pick and shovel for early mining activity; snubbing post 
from the D & H Canal; an axe and a demijohn, products of two early in- 
dustries which illustrate the truism that every covered wagon going 
west had an axe from Napanoch and a demijohn from Ellenville. 





THE TOWN OF WAWARSING 





by 
Katharine T. Terwilliger, Town Historian 


The Town of Wawarsing is in the southwest corner of Ulster 
County; it lies at the foot of, and within, the Shawangunk Moun- 
tains. It was established officially in 1806. 


In area, it is the largest town in the county, covering -- 
in round figures -- 132 square miles with 85,000 acres. Some 80% 
of its available land is settled. 


‘ It comprises one incorporated village (Ellenville) and 15 
hamlets. According to the Census of 1980, its population was 
’ 12,956 persons; some 1,100 of this total are residents of the 
Eastern New York Correctional Facility at Napanoch. t 


Of the 12,956 persons, 10,840 are whites and 1,401 are blacks. 
, There are many other ethnic groups, the largest number being of 
Spanish origin. Of the total, 46.6% are female. 


This is not a wealthy town. The per capita median income in 
1980 was $5,642. 


It should be pointed out that by late 1983, when this book 
goes to press, these figures regarding population may have changed 
somewhat. They simply give a brief statistical picture of the town 


in 1980. 
A Glance at the Village and Hamlets 
( Ellenville, the incorporated village, occupies roughly some 
two square miles of the Town of Wawarsing, but its population of 
’ 4,405 in 1980 is almost one-third of the town's total. The future 


community did not have a name until 1823 when the tiny settlement 
of perhaps 300 people decided to apply for a post office. A young, 
pretty visitor, Ellen Snyder, suggested they think of her and call 
it Ellenville. The men agreed. In spite of her transient stays 

in the village, people seem to have held her in esteem and loving 
memory. When she died in 1882, there was genuine sadness; flags 
flew at half staff for two days, and buildings were draped in mourn- 
ing. 


Ellenville is the center of activity in the town. Students in 
grades K through 12, and in some sections of adjoining towns, attend 
the Ellenville Central School. Whereas once one-room schools were 
in every hamlet, later some enlarged to include more grades, now 
those schools are all closed, with the exception of Napanoch where 
the first three grades are taught. 


Ellenville has many houses of worship: Ellenville Reformed 
Church (the oldest denomination in the town), Ellenville United 
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Methodist Church, Christ Lutheran Church, St. John's Memorial 
Episcopal Church, the Roman Catholic Church of St. Mary and St. 

Andrew, Congregation Ezrath Israel, Congregatim Anshe Tzaydik, The 
Church of Jesus Christ, Shiloh Missionary Baptist Church, Ellenville 
Seventh Day Adventist Church. Other denominations have adapted 
buildings in which to hold services, or worship in existing church 
buildings of other denominations. 


Napanoch, with just under 1,000 people, is the largest hamlet 
entirely within the town. It has had an amazing history, particular- 
ly in the last century when it was a manufacturing center of national 
fame. Manufacturing is over now, the once powerful Rondout Creek 
which made the factory operation possible, now only a trickle. New 
York City claimed its water; no longer does the Indian word for Napa- 
noch -- Land Overflowed by Water -- apply. : 


Napanoch is, however, a forward-looking residential community. ' 
With the guidance of the town board, it is completing a much-needed 
sewer system. 


Its St. Mark's United Methodist Church, built in 1871, has 
loyal members and dedicated workers. There had been another church 
in Napanoch, the beautiful Grecian style Dutch Reformed edifice 
built in 1837. For long years, it had been closed when there were 
not enough members to support it. The edifice became a dignified, 
though deteriorating testament of the Napanoch of the 1830s when the 
hamlet was ripe with industrial promise. It was a symbol of the 
heritage of the community. Sadly, it had to be razed in 1982. 


Peters Market serves an extensive area, and Burkhouse's store 
sells newspapers and convenience items. On Route 209, officially 
in Napanoch, is the Valley Mall housing the large Grand Union and 
Jamesway stores, plus several smaller stores. 


| 
Most importantly, Napanoch is the site of the Eastern New York | 
Correctional Facility. Its economic importance to Napanoch is great. | 


Wawarsing, a small hamlet today, was the town's first settle- 
ment back in the early 1700s. It is an Indian word said to mean: 
"At a place where the stream winds..." It is an apt description of 
the topography. Digs, under the leadership of highly skilled arche- 
ologists, have been conducted in the last 10 years and hopefully will 
continue until the site of the Indian village is found. 








Wawarsing has two beautiful estates created in the 20th century-- 
one by Dr. William Woodend, later purchased by F.W.I. Lundy; the 
other by Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Lyon, which she continued to develop 
until her death in 1964. Mr. Lundy then purchased Lyon Lodge, and 
at his death owned much of the entire Hillsdale area. In 1980, 
Litas Investing Co., Inc. (Upstate, Downstate Partners, Inc. on post- 
ing notices) purchased all of the Lundy estate holdings. 


Wawarsing has a post office, a small convenience store, and a 
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Happy events in the Town of Wawarsing were the annual fairs and 
horse races. In 1869 a half-mile track was built in Ellenville 


and races were held for many years. In 1886 the first annual Ulster 
County fair was held. The season grew to four and a half days. The 
highlights were the races and the famous Floral Parade where compet- 
itors rivalled each other in beauty and imagination. There were 
exhibitions of agricultural products, animals, fancy work, school 
work and so on. It was a gala week for the town, and many were the 
regrets when it closed its life in Ellenville in 1931. 





garage. It is almost entirely residential. 


Its Wawarsing Gospel Church is one of the most active in the 
town. A unique geodesic domed edifice was built in the 1980s to 
accommodate its growing congregation and activities. Also in the 
early 1980s, Jehovah's Witnesses erected a new church. 


Kerhonkson is partly in the Town of Wawarsing and partly in 
the Town of Rochester. It began life as Middleport, a site created 
by the Delaware and Hudson Canal Company. The word is thought to 
mean shallow, or low water; but residents long ago chose to believe 
that the letters h-o-n-k are the meaningful ones, and they frequent- 
ly use the symbol of a gander. 


Kerhonkson was the railroad station for guests of the Minne- 
waska Mountain Houses. It became well-known as the site chosen by 
Dr. Andrew Green Foord for his sanitarium for the treatment of ner- 
vous disorders. It was open from 1905 to 1942. In 1952, the prop- 
erty was purchased by the Ukrainian National Association. It con- 
ducts a fine resort, mostly for its own members, but it is open also 
to the entire area for community events. On Foordmore Road is a 
beautiful and unique edifice -- The Holy Trinity Ukrainian Catholic 
Church. E 


Kerhonkson has its own water district. It is making plans under 
the guidance of the town board, for a sewer system. 


In 1945 its Dutch Reformed and Methodist churches, dating back 
to 1853 and 1859, united to form the active Federated Church of 
Kerhonkson. Active also is Congregation Tifereth Yehuda Veyisroel. 


Cragsmoor, on top of the Shawangunk Mountain above Ellenville, 
is a progressive little hamlet. Good roads and transportation now 
make it possible for people to live there all year. 


Cragsmoor first became known as a summer resort. From the 
1880s to well into the present century, it was an artist colony of 
note. The first of the artists to establish himself as a summer 
resident was E.L. Henry, already a recognized genre painter. Three 
others, who were distant relatives of Mr. and Mrs. Henry, joined in 
leadership in forming the colony. They were Mr. and Mrs. Frederick 
S. Dellenbaugh and Mrs. Eliza Hartshorn. They drew to the mountain 
many artists and many who loved the cultural side of life. To men- 
tion just a few of the artists who came to join their fellow artists: 
Charles C. Curran, George Inness, Jr.; Arthur I. Keller, Edward Gay, 
Helen Turner, Carroll Brown, Austa Studevant, and many many more. 
Their talents are highly valued today. 


The artists are not forgotten. Each summer for the past eight 
years, a dedicated, hard-working and imaginative group of Cragsmoor 
people have managed to bring together some of the finest paintings 
of the artists, borrowed from private owners and museums. These ex- 
hibitions are an outstanding event, sponsored by the Cragsmoor Free 
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Library. 


The most admired and famous home of an artist has not fared 
well. This is the once beautiful estate of Mr. and Mrs. Inness. 


Inness Jr., as he signed his paintings, was the son of an even 
more famous artist father. They began construction of their home, 
called Chetolah, in 1901. Running down from the Mansion were beaut- 
iful terraces and Italian gardens. Estimates of its cost in 1902 
were $1,000,000. All of Cragsmoor cherished this beautiful estate. 
Mr. Inness died in 1926; in 1936, a later owner sold the estate to 
the Daughters of Mary Health of the Sick for the Motherhouse and 
Novitiate. It was a happy use of Chetolah, which became known as 
Vista Maria. Changes within the Order, eventually led to its clos- 
ing; the years which followed were sad, with vandals and thieves 
destroying almost everything. Chetolah, nevertheless, is deemed of 
great historical and architectural significance; in 1981 the build- 
ings presently existing, which were part of the original estate, 
were listed on the National Register of Historic Places. A gentle- 
man who appreciates its former beauty has purchased the residence 
and some land and is trying slowly to repair it. In late 1983, 
there is a possibility that one of the Vista Maria buildings and 
some acreage may become a religious retreat. 


The teaching of almost every art form brought a whole new 
interest to Cragsmoor from the 1930s for almost 30 years. Credit 
for its beginning is given to Rachel Taylor, an artist and teacher 
who was captivated by Cragsmoor when she visited a friend in the 
1920s. It was her desire to foster creativity not only in the talent- 
ed artists and teachers, but also in those who had never tried. 
Other art teachers helped Miss Taylor found Kinaloha Corp., the 
school on the mountain which came to mean a great deal to many people. 
Vincent and Marjorie Roy, who would become leading and well-loved 
citizens of Cragsmoor, became co-directors of Kinaloha in 1946. 
Their Roy Barn was Cragsmoor's mecca. 


The Chapel of the Sacred Heart discontinued services by the 
1900s. Two churches hold services in the summer months: the pictur- 
esque and dignified Episcopal Chapel of the Holy Name (the gift of 
Mrs. Hartshorn in 1897) and the Federated Church. 


Spring Glen has had many names since canal days. This one was 
chosen in 1891 to replace the more meaningful one in this region, 
Homowack. Its Methodist church was sold in 1940 to the congregation 
in Bellvale and moved there. Spring Glen has its own post office, 

a store and garage. 


Ulster Heights was named in 1885 when it replaced the earlier 
Florence and still earlier Drowned Lands. A very active Methodist 
Church shares the Napanoch minister. Services are also held at Con- 
gregation Knesset-Israel. 


Greenfield was a very early Quaker settlement. 





In the 1920s 
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the name was changed to Greenfield Park. The hamlet has a delightful 
quiet little park given to the Town of Wawarsing by Morris Kanfer 

in 1977 in honor of his parents. The community has the unique dis- 
tinction of two very historic buildings: the little Friends Meeting 
House, built about 1818, and a one-room school over 100 years old. 
Both are owned by the Town of Wawarsing which maintains them and 
opens them to visitors in the summer months. The meeting house has 
been designated an historic landmark of Ulster County. 


There are several other small, mainly residential, areas in the 
town: Dairyland, Lackawack, Leurenkill, Oak Ridge, Port Ben, Sholam, 
Soccannising, Yeagerville. 


When Nathaniel B. Sylvester concluded his History of Ulster 
County in 1880, the Town of Wawarsing was beginning to adjust to the 
decline of the Delaware and Hudson Canal and, in 1871, the, coming 
of the railroad to Ellenville from the metropolitan area. 


The canal's first full season was in 1829. It is perhaps the 
outstanding event in the history of the Town of Wawarsing. This first 
means of transportation, to more distant places than horses and wagons 
afforded, made possible industrial and commercial growth all along 
its route through the town, particularly in Napanoch and Ellenville. 
Population grew; the social and economic, life changed; many denomina- 
tions built churches; school improved; three banks were founded in 
Ellenville. 


The railroad, which came to Ellenville in 1871 from the south, 
was established by the New York and Oswego Midland Railroad. When 
it failed a few years later it was purchased by a syndicate which 
formed the New York, Ontario and Western Railway Company, incorpor- 
ated in 1880. There was another station in the town: Homowack, 
later Spring Glen, just south of Ellenville. 


In 1880, when this book begins, the canal and railroad were 
running side by side; the canal was doomed, however. It could not 
compete with the railroad's speed and 24-hour all year capability. 
The last boat ran in the Town of Wawarsing in 1901. People were sad 
to see this quiet, once vital, transportation go, but they were happy 
to accept the advantages the railroad was bringing. 


1880 - 1900 


In 1880, there were about 8,000 people in the Town of Wawarsing 
and some 2500 in Ellenville. 


Ellenville was facing a rather difficult period in 1880 because 
of its failing glass factory, the very thing which had started it in 
1837 on an amazing growth period. It was a substantial village, never- 
theless, with stores lining Canal Street, three banks, some paved side- 
walks, a reservoir. One busy firm of that period, William H. Deyo & 
Co. lumber and coal dealers, still does business in Ellenville after 
well over 100 years. 





New opportunity, and deserved optimism, had begun in 1876 when 
Dwight Divine took over a floundering cooperative knife company. He 
gave Ellenville what it badly needed -- the security of a sound place 
of employment. With some brief setbacks a few times, the factory 
went steadily forward, and local papers soon said Mr. Divine was the 
largest manufacturer of pocket knives in the world. The factory was 
called Ulster Knife Co. After his two sons, C. Dwight and John H., 
joined him he also called the firm Dwight Divine & sons. 


Industry in Napanoch had caused that little hamlet of the 1830s 
to grow "as if by magic," as the local paper said. By the 1880s, 
many factories still were highly successful. Mention of them must be 
far briefer than they deserve. 


Marcus M. Pillsbury, who had been associated with the Napanoch 
Axe and Iron Company, purchased it in 1881; his axes and other edge 
tools were shipped all over this country and beyond. 


John B. Russell, since 1866, had manufactured edge tools, par- 
ticularly tobacco knives. They had a wide market. When he died in 
1893, his daughter, Mrs. Dillon B. Humphrey, continued the factory. © 


The paper mill founded in 1864 by Andrew B. Schoonmaker and 
Justus Humphrey was thriving. 


A second mill, started by Mr. Schoonmaker in 1883, to manufac- 
ture tissue paper, was sold in 1891 to Mr. Pillsbury. He called it 
Napanoch Falls Paper Mill. 


The old 1754 Bevier gristmill had operated under various owners 
until sold to the Hoornbeek family in the 1890s. Its life as a grist- 
mill would end soon, after 150 years. 


Lower on the Rondout Creek was a second gristmill founded in 
| 1850, and owned since 1871 by Cyrus Shook. 


There were many smaller factories. Particularly successful 
was the Rake and Handle Factory of Isaac DuVall. In the late 
1890s, ill health caused him to retire. William Whitely purchased 
the firm and operated it for a brief period. 


The summer boarding house, a whole new industry, was developing 
rapidly in the 1880s. The railroad had brought to city people a way 
to spend vacations in the town's peace and quiet, pure water and pure 
air. Scores here were waking up to the fact that there was money 
in taking summer boarders. 


Existing hotels (such as the Terwilliger House and Webb House 
in Ellenville, the future Shanley's in Napanoch) found business in- 
creasing in the summer. Private homes, farmhouses and newly con- 
structed small boarding houses were quickly prepared for guests. In 
1882, Mount Meenahga House and Cottages, two miles above Ellenville, 
became the first summer resort of prominence in the town; it was a 
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beautiful, restful resort created by U.E. Terwilliger. 


In the 1880s and 1890s, the growth of resorts was phenomenal. 
One longs to tell something about them, but space permits only quick 
mention of names: the Weser family in Ulster Heights; on the top of 
the mountain, the Bleakleys, the Geilhards, Katie Brodhead, Abbie 
Kite, John Kindberg; John Sheils in Lackawack; Paul Nichols in Green- 
field; the Farrs on the mountain above Meenahga; in Spring Glen, 
John Fisher; in Napanoch, Grace Denman, the Humistons, the East End 
Hotel of Adam Zweifel then Thomas Quigley in 1894. 


There were important beginnings in Napanoch: the Honk Falls 
Power Company, under construction for some years, began to furnish 
current to the village of Ellenville in 1898 (through the Ellenville ‘ 
Electric Company to which it sold power) and was ready for its im- 
portant years ahead; and construction of the Eastern New York Reform- 
atory began in 1894-95. 


1900 -- 1950 The Changing Aspect 


As the century turned, new opportunities were “ete med; dis- 
couraging changes were accepted. Let us look at some Wf these always 
interesting developments. 


The Reformatory officially opened on October 1, 1900. Prisoners 
arriving at the Ellenville station in 1900 were stared at by crowds 
who found these men in chains a curiosity. The “institution,” as 
the facility has been known informally since its opening, has borne 
many titles depending on the caliber of prisoner and his treatment,” 
and once depending on the whim of a man in Albany who thought errone- 
ously that Napanoch was in the Catskill Mountains instead of the 
Shawangunks where it is. For Napanoch, and the entire town, the in- 
stitution has been a continuous economic blessing. 


The O & W Railroad in 1902 completed its line from Ellenville 
to Kingston. Improvements in transportation now, as always, brought 
easier transfer of material goods and people. Principally, as the 
century turned, the extension opened up a large new area of the town 
to summer visitors. 


The old order in the summer resort industry began to change 
radically in the early 1900s. The most astonishing and far-reach- 
ing shift was the preponderance of Jewish people who were arriving, 
often for a full summer in the country in the small boarding houses 
or growing bungalow colonies. The countryside was dotted with new 
places to stay. 


Perceptably by the 1920s, the old order of hotels and boarding 
houses of the 1880s and 1890s was no longer the same. Mt. Meenahga 
was sold in 1922, indicative of a new trend in the Town of Wawarsing 
resort picture. Then by the late 1930s and 1940s the Jewish resorts 
too began to lose their popularity as people's tastes and desires 
changed, and especially as privately-owned cars led to travel. The 
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Brodhead stone house in Leurenkill. Built about 1752; prominent 
during the American Revolution. Owned by Earl Tice. 





Wayside Inn, Ellenville. Opened 1908, destroyed by fire October 
| 25, 1967. The stone for the pillars and porte cochere was Shawangunk 
grit. 
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Sun-Ray water, and soft drinks made from it, were bottled in this 
outstandingly fine structure. A tunnel going 500' into the Shawan- 
gunk Mountain led to the spring of pure water. The Huntoon Spring 
Water Company and its successors maintained the tunnel and a little 
car which carried people to the spring. It is now occupied by a 
factory making pogo sticks, batons and so on; by a toy factory out- 
let; and a small firm making artistically-designed T-shirts. 
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once very desirable bungalow type of living dwindled too. The era 
of the summer resort industry in the town, like the railroad which 
first made it possible, was closing; it was difficult for anyone 
who did not know it firsthand to picture that once dominant phase of 
history. 


The Town of Wawarsing, however, had the distinction of being 
the site of one of the most unique inns in the entire country. The 
Yama Farms Inn opened in 1913 near Honk Falls in Napanoch. It was 
the dream of Frank Seaman, a New York City advertising executive, 
who envisioned an exclusive club-hotel of elegance where invited 
guests could stay for a certain set fee which included everything 
from room and board to every personal need even to postage stamps. 
The great of the land came to it. Mr. Seaman's most cherished 
friends who came often were John Burroughs, Thomas A. Edison, Henry 
Ford and Harvey Firestone. The Japanese theme dominated the estate. 
There is so much to tell about this rare inn that one feels almost 
disrespectful in having to say so little. Mr. Seaman died in 1939, 
and in a sense Yama Farms Inn died with him although it did continue 
in a measure until 1944, 


There were bright horizons in Ellenville in the early years of 
this period, butthey dimmed. A distinctly bri ght hope was the Hun- 
toon Spring Water Company's initial steps in bottling the water from 
the never-failing spring in the Shawangunk Mountains. Its plant was 
substantial and beautiful. The water it bottled was the purest 
spring water in the world; theynamed it Sun-Ray. When the company 
and its successors failed a decade later it was an unexpected blow. 
Gone too is the delightful ride through the tunnel to the spring. 
Recent efforts to restore it and once again bottle the water, have 
been unsuccessful up to now. So -- this pure water, the mountain's 
greatest discovered treasure, flows away. 


The Wayside Inn opened in 1908, a delightful addition to any 
village. The other hotel, the Mitchell House, continued its success- 
ful life; in 1931, John Spadaro and his family became associated with 
it and their ownership during its last 20 years is affectionately re- 
membered. 


Ulster Knife Co. continued to operate under the skillful guidance 
of the Divine family. It was Ellenville's chief source of employment. 


In Napanoch, factories were still operating successfully at the 
turn of the century. As one looks back, however, it is easy to see 
that the slow decline was beginning. It was evident that New York 
City soon would impound the waters of the Rondout Creek for its own 
use, thus ending that cheap source of power. Added to this reality 
was the inescapable fact that new and cheaper methods of manufacture 
were being developed that the smaller operations in Napanoch could not 
adopt; and transportation was no longer confined to a few areas. 


In 1905, the Frost family, 





of very knowledgeable paper manu- 
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facturing experience, purchased the Napanoch Falls Paper Mill from 
Mr. Pillsbury. There were successful years; then the paper market 
declined. The Frosts sold in 1916. Ownership passed to various 
people. Then in 1925, William P. Kelly purchased the plant and many 
successful years were underway. Mr. Kelly chose the name Rondout 
Paper Mills, Inc. The noteworthy change from water to electric power 
was made. ‘ 


Young and Humphrey became Humphrey and Young. It closed in 1921- 
22. 


The lower flouring mill was purchased by Joseph Wenig in 1926 
following the deaths of Cyrus and W. Kelly Shook. Mr. Wenig ran 
it for a few years then shut down; the building was razed in 1937. 


In 1900, the Hoornbeek family discontinued the manufacture of 
grist in the old 1754 mill and converted to the manufacture of pulp. 
This was always successful in spite of fires in this highly flamable 
industry. The mill, however, was totally dependent on water power; 
when that went, the mill closed in 1946, unwilling to make the expen- 
sive change to electricity. 


The Russell Tobacco Knife Works closed in the mid-1920s. 


Mr. Pillsbury died in 1908. The axe factory had not operated a 
during his illness. Now it closed forever, this oldest Napanoch 
enterprise dating back to the 1830s. 


Yet in the midst of discouraging closings, a new industry began- 
- in 1900 the Napanoch Knife Company was established, soon using elec- 
trical current. It was briefly discontinued in 1919 when it moved 
to Connecticut, but it was back again in 1921 operating as the Honk 
Falls Knife Company. It was successful and gained a reputation of 
making very fine knives. When fire destroyed the building in 1929, 
John Cushner, who had been associated with it from 1900, individually 
set up the knife factory on his own property. His Napanoch Knife Co. 
made an outstandingly fine knife, much in demand by collectors today. 
| It ended tragically in 1938 when he was killed in a traffic accident. 


By 1940, only the busy Rondout Paper Mills was operating in this 
once thriving little manufacturing hamlet. 


1940 -- 1983 An Overview 





Various men tried to reopen the old Humphrey and Young paper 
mill. It was believed that the Anjopa Paper Factory might achieve 
with its new machinery and techniques. Instead, it overextended, 
aided by poorly-secured loans from the Home National Bank. The fac- 
tory closed, and its failure was in part responsible for the bank's 
collapse. 





The paper mill building, substantially altered, serves today 
as the headquarters of the highly successful Aero Transporters whose 
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fleet of trucks covers 48 states. Thus the name of Napanoch, ina 
different way travels throughout the country as it once did when 
products manufactured in it were shipped all over the United States. 


The Rondout Paper Mills had many very successful years, ship- 
ping its tissue paper products throughout the country. The factory 
was a boon to Napanoch. Then the market slumped. In 1972 it was 
sold. There were various attempts to resume operations; full time 
operation never returned. The sturdy building of the once-command- 
ing Rondout Creek, was levelled by fire May 16, 1977. 


Napanoch industry is at an end. The powerful creek is but a 
trickle now. And yet there had been a remarkable period of almost 
150 years of achievement for the little hamlet. 4 


The industrial picture in Ellenville is bright. Even so, there 
is constant clamor for more factories which could furnish still more 
employment. 


The Schrade Cutlery Corp., successors to the long-time Ulster 
Knife Co., have expanded their plant greatly. They continue to make 
a quality knife, and they continue meaningful in the town's economy 
and well-being; traditions established over 100 years ago. 


Noticed by only a few were the dozen or so men who began in 1948 
to package a pre-assembled television antenna invented in large part 
by Joseph Resnick. In less than ten years, he and his brothers, 
Harry and Louis, had brought their Channel Master Corp. to a point 
where it was known all over the world, and the town gained fame as 
its home. The firm is the largest employer in the town, something 
true when it was an independent company and now as a division of 
Avnet, Inc. Today the firm is a forerunner in the satellite field. 


V.A.W. of America, Inc. in 1965 purchased the aluminum division 
of Channel Master. The firm has steadily increased its operation, 
as well as its importance to this area. 


For many years, there have been important smaller factories 
which have been vital in the town's economy. They made handles, 
bowls and chests, and so on. 


An item of interest and importance in November 1983 is the sale 
of the Ellenville Handle Works to Phoenix Equities, headed by Harry 
Resnick of Ellenville. The industry was long carried on by the Kos- 
sar family. 


Ellenville's three banks make it the financially important 
section of the town. Disaster was threatened briefly in December 
1956 when the FDIC closed the seemingly up to that point very sub- 
stantial Home National Bank. Except for the stockholders, who lost 
their investment, the community was saved deep trouble by the quick 
formation of the Ellenville National Bank which bears the distinction 
of still being a locally owned institution, as well as a strong 








institution. The First National Bank, founded in 1863, was merged 
into the Highland National Bank of Newburgh on October 1, 1975; its 
title was changed in 1983 to Norstar Bank of the Hudson Valley, N.A. 
the Ellenville Savings Bank, founded in 1869, continues its viable 
life. All three banks have beautiful brick buildings which greatly 
enhance the business section of the village. 


The railroad is gone. The last train ran in March 1957. 
Busses and private cars now carry passengers and cargo on greatly im- 
proved and widened roads, a gift from the taxpayers of today, whereas 
the railroad had to provide and mintain their own tracks and land. 


The hotels that grew up when the railroad first came have closed. 
The small family-type boarding house is almost non-existent. Now we 
have, and have had for some years, three of the most famous all-year 
Jewish resorts in the United States: The Nevele Country Club, The 
Fallsview; and the Tamarack (closed some of the winter months). They 
are large employers of local people. 


The two large hotels in Ellenville are no more. The outstanding 
Wayside Inn deteriorated through the years in appearance; it was de- 
stroyed by fire on October 25, 1967. The Mitchell House was demolish- 
ed in 1956 to make room for the new First National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany building and, at present, a filling station. 


New residents still blend with old, as they have since the Dutch 
first came; then the French, English, Irish, Germans, Italians. In 
greatest numbers in the last 100 years have been the Jews, who have 
become leading merchants and citizens. Many Blacks came when Merriman 
Dam and the Thruway were being constructed, and a goodly number re- 
mained. Puerto Ricans first came seeking transient employment on 
farms and in hotels. Some stayed to work in factories; many sent for 
their families. Ukrainians came first to Kerhonkson; now there are 
many in Spring Glen also, and several are settling in other hamlets. 


New churches have been established as different ethnic groups 
come. This bears out the long-established truism often stated by 
this writer that all arriving groups soon seek each other out to 
| establish a house of worship where they can share their beliefs with 
| people of like faith. 


The philosophy of a central school district came to the people 
of the Town of Wawarsing as it did te much of New York State. The 
journey to its accomplishment, however, was long and complicated, and ; 
often quarrelsome as it wound through the courts. Finally, Ellenville 
was fortunate. In 1954, its central school district was laid out by 
the Commissioner of Education to include the Merriman Dam area, mean- 
ing that New York City pays a large share of the school tax. A large 
addition to its 1915 and 1935 sections was built. The only district 
school open in 1983 is the one in Napanoch where the first three grades 
are taught. The Board of Education in September 1983 voted to build 
a new high school costing $6.2 million dollars, and to renovate exist- 
ing buildings for another $4.6 million. Undoubtedly there will be a 
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vote on a bond issue in 1984. 


No institution so truly belongs to everyone in the extensive 
Ellenville Central School area as does the Ellenville Public Library 
and Museum. Its beginnings in 1893 were rather humble -- two small 
rooms and 1,000 books. Now it has its own building erected on land 
given by the Resnick family; in appreciation it is called the Joseph 
Y. Resnick Memorial Building. That was opened in January 1975; now 
it has its growing local history museum in a Victorian building, con- 
nected with the main library by a beautiful gallery/link. The museum 
and a substantail part of the gallery/link were also the gift of the 
Resnick family. The Ellenville Public Library and Museum today is an 
exceptionally fine one, worthy of a far larger community. Its col- 
lections are outstanding. 


Cragsmoor has an excellent small association library. Freder- 
ick S. Dellenbaugh gave the land and designated its building, which 
opened in 1925. Since then the Cragsmoor Free Library has been en- 
larged, and it increases in service to the Cragsmoor area. 


The Town of Wawarsing contributes to both libraries, particular- 
ly to the Cragsmoor Free Library. For, many years, it supported 
Bookmobile service to some hamlets. 


Travelers on the Ellenville to Kingston road still question, as 
they have for 83 years, the identity of the building that looks like 
acastle. It is a New York State prison in a sense, although that 
designation never has appeared in its title. Since 1970 it has been 
called the Eastern New York Correctional Facility and it is now a 
maximum security facility. It has served as a reformatory and as a 
place where mentally defective criminals were housed. The majority 
of the inmates are Black, the balance being mainly Hispanic and 
White. Philip Coombe, Jr. is the superintendent. He, and the mem- 
bers of his staff under his guidance, have raised the standards of 
the institution so greatly that it became, in 1982, the first prison 
in New York State to meet the high criteria for accreditation. Of 
tremendous help to the town, the village, and churches has been Mr. 
Coombe's program of assigning certain inmates to help with community 
projects. Within the walls are educational and occupational programs 
designed to lead the inmates toward a more responsible life when 
their sentence is over. At present, there are about 1100 inmates; 
and it costs in the neighborhood of $15,000 to keep each one for a 
year. 


Ellenville Community Hospital is an accredited 65-bed facility 
with excellent diagnostic equipment. It is well-staffed, and gives 
excellent care. There are other health services including the Ellen- 
ville First Aid and Rescue Squad which performs, voluntarily, one of 
the most important services in the town. 


It is hoped that in 1984 the long-planned Ulster County health 
center in Ellenville (the Trudy Resnick Farber Center for Human 
Development) will be well underway. A very great help toward making 














In addition to 
it affords a magnificent view. 
It is owned by the Village of Ellenville and leased to Ice Caves 
Mountain. 


The remarkable ledge of rock known as Sam's Point. 
being of great archeological interest, 
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it possible has come from the Resnick family. Among other services, 
it will house mental services, senior citizen nutrition program, 
ARC offices, public health nursing, and so on. 


The entire town has the capable attention of nurses from the 
Ulster County Health Department who are assigned to the Town of 
Wawarsing. 


Volunteer firemen perform the difficult, and often heroic task 
of protecting the town when fire strikes. The Village of Ellenville 
and most of the hamlets have their own companies. Through a system 
of mutual aid, the entire town is covered. Clubhouses of the various 
companies serve as centers for community activities. This is the old- 
est volunteer service in the town. 


Unmentioned, due to lack of space must be the very numerous and 
essential volunteer organizations which serve the entire Town of 
Wawarsing so well, and make it a far better place because of their 
outgoing work. - 

The greatest natural wonder in the town is the magnificent 
cliff known as Sam's Point, rising some, 2200 feet in the Shawangunk 
Mountains and furnishing a magnificent and inspiring view. 


A tourist attraction near the cliff is the trip through Ice 
Caves Mtn., an ingenious tour of the caverns where ice is preserved 
all year. But it is far more than that; this rock formation, over 
a million years old, has been judged a "fault" of such archeological 
interest that it has been designated a National Landmark. 


Communication services are excellent. The New York Telephone 
Company purchased a small privately-owned exchange in 1911 and con- 
tinues to the present. Three papers provide local news -- The Ellen- 
ville Journal, founded in 1849 is not as active now; The Ellenville 
Press, founded in 1870, is widely read for its community news, pic- 
tures and editorial comment; The Ellenville News, whose first edition 
appeared March 24, 1983, has established itself already as an inform- 
ative and viable paper of importance. 


Radio Station WELV made its debut on December 29, 1964. Its 
coverage of local news and its opportunity for exchange of ideas on 
its Talk of the Town are very valuable. It also provides an FM 
Station. 


Wired TV has been available since the 1950s, and makes reception 
of the networks and other stations very clear. Local programs are 
provided also. Owners in late 1983 are Ellenville CATV Associates. 


Postal Service is available for the entire town. Ellenville 
has the largest postal operation, although there are post offices 
as well in Cragsmoor, Greenfield Park, Kerhonkson, Napanoch, Spring 
Glen and Wawarsing. A non-government sponsored carrier also serves 
the town, United Parcel Service. 
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Town and Village Governments and Services 





The incorporated Village of Ellenville is governed by an 
official board (mayor and four trustees) elected by the qualified 
voters. They serve a two-year term, although in late 1983 there 
is some effort being made to have a public referendum on whether 
the terms should be increased to four years. The Village Justice, 
also elected, serves for four years. Other officials, including 
the Police Chief, are appointed by the board. The chief and his 
regular staff are under civil service. 


Ellenville has had a Planning Commission since 1957. It took 
many forward steps for Ellenville. A Zoning Ordinance became ef- 
fective in 1960; in late 1983 it is being revised. The Board ap- 
points the Zoning Board of Appeals. An Urban Renewal Project was 
adopted in May 1965; it did much for the village although it was not 
popular with many and has been phased out. 


A section on the high ridge of the Shawangunk Mountain owned by 
the Village of Ellenville is being considered as a Windfarm to pro- 
vide clean and cheaper means of electric current. The Village of 
Ellenville has signed a lease agreement with an energy systems firm 
which will initially encompass 375 acres for approximately 174 mego- 
watts. The village is conducting scoping sessions (public hearings) 
as part of the State Environmental Quality Law. The concerns brought 
out at these sessions must be answered by the firm. The possibilities 
of the Windfarm are arousing great interest. It is fortunate indeed 
that the plan of a previous board to sell this village-owned ridge 
did not go through. 


Presidents or Mayors of the Village of Ellenville 





(The title President was used until the 1920s when President or 
Mayor was used interchangeably. For at least 50 years, the title 
Mayor has been the sole designation.) 


1880 John Lyon 1896 Deyo B. Lyon 
1881 Cornelius 0. Myers 1897 Deyo B. Lyon 
1882 Robert Bloomer 1898 William Booth 
1883 Elbridge G. Fuller 1899 William Booth 
1884 Elbridge G. Fuller 1900 William Booth 
~ 1885 Elbridge G. Fuller 1901 William S. Doyle 
1886 Oscar B. Seaman 1902 William S. Doyle 
Edwin J. Bailey 1903 William S. Doyle 
1887 Edwin J. Bailey 1904 William S. Doyle 
1888 Edwin J. Bailey 1905 William S. Doyle 
1889 Edwin J. Bailey 1906 Herman S. Wells 
1890 George S. Kimble 1907 Herman S. Wells 
1891 George S. Kimble 1908 Herman S. Wells 
1892 Clark Eaton 1909 William Booth 
1893 Clark Eaton 1910 William Booth 
1894 Elark Eaton 1911 William S. Doyle 
1895 George Young 1912 William S. Doyle 
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1913 William S. Doyle 1939 Benjamin C. Sparks 
1914 George Kelp 1941 Benjamin C. Sparks 
1915 Philip S. Patterson 1943 Henry L. Schipp 
1916 Louis A. Hoornbeek 1945 William E. Graham 
1917 Louis A. Hoornbeek 1947 Gomer Rippert 
Frank J. Potter 1949 Henry L. Schipp 
1918 Frank J. Potter 1951 Frank Muller 
1919 Louis A. Hoornbeek 1953 Frank Muller 
1920 Isaac W. Millard 1955 Eugene Glusker 
1921 William S. Doyle 1959 Eugene Glusker 
1922 William S. Doyle 1961 Eugene Glusker 
1923 William S. Doyle 1963 Eugene Glusker 
1924 H. Westlake Coons 1965 Eugene Glusker 
1925 H. Westlake Coons 1967 Eugene Glusker 
1926 H. Westlake Coons 1969 Robert J. Dowling 
Herman S. Wells 1971 Robert J. Dowling 
1927 Herman S. Wells 1973 Robert J. Dowling 
1929 Herman S. Wells 1975 Jerome Z. Elkin 
1931 Peter Beilman 1977 Jerome Z. Elkin 
Frank J. Potter 1979 Rivan Krieger 
1933 Floyd Ackerley 1981 Rivan Krieger 


1935 William S. Doyle 1983 Edward Jacobs 
1937 William S. Doyle , 
Benjamin C. Sparks 


The Town of Wawarsing is governed by an official board (super- 
visor and four councilmen) elected by the qualified voters for two 
year terms. The town clerk, also elected, serves for two years but 
has no vote at meetings. Other elected officials are: Justices, 
Receiver of Taxes, Highway Superintendent. Other important posts 
are filled by board appointment, and the supervisor appoints his own 
secretary and the bookkeeper. 


The town Planning Board was established in 1964; its members 
are appointed by the Town Board. A zoning Ordinance became effective 
on August 9, 1973; the Town Board appoints members of the Zoning 
Board of Appeals. 


Members of the Environmental Conservation Commission and the Park 
Commission are appointed by the Town Board. They serve without recom- 
pense. 


The Town Historian is appointed by the supervisor, and also 
serves as a volunteer. 


The Town of Wawarsing provides some social services, as does 
Ulster County. 


The Ulster County Sheriff's Office has a sub-station in the town 
building. (The area of the town is also served by the New York State 
Police. 


There are lighting districts in residential and business sections 
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of Napanoch and Kerhonkson and in sections of Spring Glen and 
Greenfield Park. 


Martin Lippman has given several acres of land in the hamlet 
of Wawarsing for a public park. Work has begun on clearing it. Also 
in the Town of Wawarsing is part of a large tract of land once belong- 
ing to the Lake Minnewaska property and Now owned by Palisades Inter- 
state Parks Commission. 


The Town of Wawarsing budget in 1983 was $2,641,354, of which 
$1,967,000 was raised by taxes. Large as that sum may seem it must 
be remembered that there is constant demand for increasing services 
from the town, and increasing demands for a percentage of exclusion 
by certain senior citizens; there is also in the town and village 
a veteran's exclusion. It is well to remind ourselves of the truth 
advanced back in 1870 by a very wise citizen, George A. Dudley, who 


replied to the protesters of increased taxes: "We can have nothing 
without cost. We cannot have the results of money spent and yet 
retain our money." - 


Supervisors of the Town of Wawarsing 





1880 William H. Deyo 1924 Chester Young 
1881-82 William C. Derby Dillon B. Humphrey 
1883-86 Isaac N. Cox 1926-30 John D. Rippert 
1887 Maurice Deponai 1932 Herman S. Wells 
1888-91 Walter S. Cox 1934-38 Tuthill McDowell 
1892 James Lounsbery 1940 Chas. F. Kaiser, Jr. 
1893 George Deyo 1942 Chas. F. Kaiser, Jr. 
1894 George Deyo Deyo W. Johnson 

0.B. Seaman 1944-H8 William M. Kelb,Jdr. 
1898-1902 W. Kelly Shook 1950-52 Lawrence D. Craft 
1904 William S. Doyle 1954 Lawrence D. Craft 
1906 W. Kelly Shook Donald A. Sprague 
1908 Herman S. Wells 1956 Donald A. Sprague 
1910 W. Kelly Shook 1958-60 Edwin C. Chase 
1912 William S. Doyle 1962-66 George Barthel 
1914 William S. Doyle 1968-72 Frank Harkin 

W. Kelly Shook 1974-76 Franklin D. Sahler 
1916 Alfred G. Catherwood 1978 Frank Harkin 
1918 William S. Doyle Ronald Irwin 
1920-22 Chester Young 1980-82 Frank Spada 


Disasters have been part of the history of the Town of Wawarsing 
too in these 100 years. Floods and fire have taken a heavy economic 
toll and sometimes lives. Lesser floods and more serious ones (1903, 
1915, 1928, 1955) have brought serious and sad destruction. Low 
water also has brought problems to Napanoch factories and often to 
the town's water supply. Fire always harms someone and often destroys 
buildings important to a business section -- Kerhonkson suffered such 
losses; the historic Terwilliger House in Ellenville was a victim in 
1904, and then when its successor, the stately Wayside Inn, was re- 
vamped and soon destroyed by fire the once-dignified Liberty Square 
was lessened forever. Man has not been blameless in this destruction, 














although it must be understood he felt justification in every case 
for failure to preserve such meaningful history as covered bridges, 
St. Mary's church, the old Journal office, the Napanoch Dutch Reform- 
ed Church. Right now efforts are being made to save the deteriorat- 
ing, but still beautiful and meaningful, warehouse of canal days. 


In 1976, dissolution of the Village of Ellenville, was consider- 
ed, and a serious study made of this by a Management Assistance 
Project Team from Cornell University. They made a detailed report. 
In the end, nothing came of it, even the promised orientation sessions 
for the public never were held. In late 1983, the matter has been 
raised again by those who feel dissolution ought to have careful 
orientation and consideration. 

Thus one comes to the end of this very brief outline of the 
last 100 years of Town of Wawarsing history. Those who make their 
home here enjoy its natural beauty, its clean air and water; and in 
general believe it is a fine place in which to live and work. 


Where will we go in the next 100 years? Many strive, and must 
continually strive, to help to lay a strong foundation for its future. 
Problems not known in these past 100 years will arise and be solved; 
one such is the growing threat of acid rain on nature and mankind. 
Occupations will change; education will be important as perhaps never 
before. As we go forward we must hope that those who lead will not 
overlook the place of the past which has much to teach. The inter- 
dependence of the past, present and future is meaningful. Sylvia 
Ashton Warner, a teacher, spoke words of wisdom when she said: "The 
education of the future needs the education of the past as new leaves 
need the tree." 
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Woodstock 
1880-1983 
by Alf Evers 


In the summer of 1880 Woodstock people were reading a descrip- 
tion and history of their town in N. B. Sylvester's History of 
Ulster County, New York -- the book had just been delivered to its 
subscribers. If these people looked for an account of a recent event 
in their history which was then much on their minds they would not 
have found much. The event was the addition to Woodstock in 1879 
of what is now known as Zena. A footnote to Sylvester's chapter on 
Woodstock referred readers to the history of the Town of J\ster. 
There the reader could pick up some meager information about the 
process of gerrymandering which had resulted in an enlargement of 
Woodstock. Gerrymandering (the moving of boundaries of governmental 
units for political purposes) has long been a feature of American 
life. But the rivalries and drives for power which brought Zena into 
its merger with the older Woodstock need not concern us here. What 
does concern us is that at one stroke the Town of Woodstock became 
larger -- it achieved its present size and acquired about half a 
century's worth of additional history -- the older Woodstock had been 
first settled by whites in 1762 while Zena had its settlers busily 
farming along the Sawkill and arguing over boundaries as early as 
1720. The original Woodstock had been settled by tenants of absentee 
landlords; they were descendants of the Palatine Germans who had 
reached the Hudson Valley half a century earlier. With them were a 
few people of Dutch or English descent. Zena, however, had been set- 
tled by people from Kingston. They had such Dutch names as Van 
Keuren, Van Etten and Osterhoudt. The Zena part of Woodstock still 
retains something of its heritage in its occasional stone houses and 
in their relationship to a pastoral landscape. The arrival in Wood- 
stock in 1902 of the arts and crafts colony which is Woodstock's 
greatest title to fame gave the Zena landscape a decided value be- 
cause it suggested the placid etchings and paintings of the old Dutch 
landscape masters. One of the three founders of the arts and crafts 
colony, Bolton C. Brown, came to live in a quiet old Zena farmhouse 
beside the meandering Sawkill with the steep mountains and the narrow 
valleys of the older Woodstock serving as a romantic background. 


Eighteen-eighty marked a double turning point in Woodstock's 
history. At that time the town reached a peak in the prosperity of 
its summer boarding business. Summer visitors had been on the in- 
crease ever since the end of the Civil War. With the opening of the 
Overlook Mountain House in 1871 a decided push was given to the 
attractions and facilities for summer people all over the town. Side- 
walks and roadside shade trees appeared, farmhouses were enlarged to 
care for more and more boarders. In 1869 Woodstock's oldest inn was 
replaced by a new one planned to take care not only of the up country 
drovers and teamsters who passed through the town on their way to 
Hudson River landings but of urban people bent on taking advantage of 
the excellent trout fishing in the Beaverkill and Sawkill, of Woods- 





stock's pleasant rural quality and of its magnificent and varied 
scenery. By the eighties even Woodstock's doctors,Lyman B. Smith 
(who also functioned as supervisor and postmaster for a while) and 
Dr. Thomas Montgomery, had opened their homes to boarders, usually 
they were people who felt the need of medical supervision. 


The growth of summer boarding had been checked in 1875 when the 
Overlook Mountain House burned. It revived after 1878 when the 
Kiersted brothers of Saugerties built a new Mountain House on the 
foundations of the old one. The house was run on "temperance 
principles” by lessee Col. James Smith of the Poughkeepsie cough 
drop Smiths -- Woodstock people had voted to go dry in 1879. After 
1880 Col. Smith's hotel began a long downward slide under many 
managers until it was swallowed in flames in 1924. In the Woodstock 
of the valleys below, however summer boarders continued to’ make a 
substantial contribution to the culture and income of the town's 
people and to put a strain on the farm wives and daughters who cooked 
and cleaned for them. In the building boom of the late seventies 
summer resort facilities had been pushed too far and this became 
clear after 1880 when the Overlook Mountain House became unable to 
compete in a railroad age because of the nine miles of often rough 
and dusty roads which separated it from the nearest railroad station 
at West-Hurley. This factor caused the Mountain House to rely for 
labor as well as for milk, eggs, meat and vegetables on local farmers. 
As their Mountain House trade dwindled the town's farmers suffered. 


Ever since the 1830s Woodstock people had planned and schemed 
in vain to persuade a railroad to come to their town and bring them 
what they were sure would be growth and wealth. They went on hoping 
through the final two decades of the nineteenth century and took 
action from time to time to coax a branch line of the Ulster and 
Delaware or the West Shore to bring them economic blessings. A 
meeting was even held to hear officials of the Canadian Pacific de- 
scribing their doomed plan for running a branch along the eastern 
face of the Catskills to the bank of the Hudson opposite New York 
with a station at Woodstock. 


In spite of their lack of railroad transportation, Woodstock's 
farm boardinghouses did well subject to the ups and downs of the 
economic curve. Some, such as Mead's, A.N. Riseley's and the Mac- 
Daniel's Cold Brook House, grew into establishments caring for sixty 
to eighty guests at a time -- Riseley's and Mead's would be recom- 
mended in Baedeker's Guide to the United States a bit later. Most of 
the farm boardinghouses were owned and run by people with old Wood- 
stock names such as Lasher, Van Etten, Neher, Rowe, DuBois and so on. 
Newer families which had intermarried with the older ones (like the 
Wilbers who owned a big turning mill in Mink Hollow) also took board- 
ers. Few of the hill farmers struggling with thin and steep soil 
were equipped to handle city people. 


Their boarders kept many local people busy from the last weeks 
of June until into September. During the rest of the year, butcher- 
ing, smoking bacon and hams, making maple syrup, and other farm work 
provided food for a new season's boarders, wallpapering, painting, 











eta space to the verandahs which the boarders found so attractive, 
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all these gave work to boardinghouse keepers through the year. Fall 
and winter were the time when many Woodstock men, especially those 
on the upland farms,worked in the woods cutting trees and hauling 
logs to the town's many sawmills. In spite of a century and a half 
of stripping the land of trees many remained and second growth had 
reached marketable size. Barrel hoops and shingles were made as a 
handicraft, although machinery for carrying out these jobs was 
coming into use. Steam power was making inroads as a source of wood- 
working energy although traditional waterwheels still went on being 
used. The Vosburgh Brothers turning mill (like the Wilber mill it 
made porch pillars, balusters, chair and bedstead and cradle parts 
and other "turned stuff") did not convert to steam until the 1930s. 


Beside the products of the soil and the forests, the bedrock 
itself was providing jobs and income as the nineteenth century waned. 
The fine-grained sandstone known as Bluestone was being quarried 
and sent to the Hudson riverside to be finished and shipped. It was 
used for sidewalks, curbing, sills and lintels and a variety of 
other purposes. Some farmers and speculators in land leased quarry 
sites to big stone operators and received a royalty on every square 
foot of stone sold. Others with the help of sons and cousins work- 
ed their own quarries in a small way. The big quarries were manned 
by Irish immigrants and their sons working in the big California 
Quarry and the others running along a productive ledge known as the 
Quarrybank. They lived in roughly built boardinghouses near the 
quarries or in the settlement in Lewis Hollow known as the Irish 
Village. These people did not easily mingle socially until later 
with the people of the older Woodstock. They had a wooden dance floor 
in a white pine grove in Lewis Hollow and there they held dances and 
other jollifications. Most were Roman Catholic -- they attended mass 
in West Hurley at St. John's. By the 1890s changes were underway 
which would end up by ousting bluestone in favor of Portland cement 
for sidewalks and other former bluestone uses, and the quarries would 
close. 


As the nineteenth century moved toward its end the pure water 
flowing down from its surrounding mountains did much to draw summer 
people -- it also drew the attention of Kingston people who saw this 
treasure of their neighboring town as useful for their own purposes. 
Kingston had grown in size and ambition and had become eager for a 
good water supply to take the place of its often polluted wells. By 
the 1800s rights to the water of the Sawkill, Cooper Lake and the 
Mink Hollow streams had been taken over by Kingston to the annoyance 
of much of the Woodstock population which had not been consulted. 
This capture of Woodstock waters had both good and bad effects. It 
lessened Woodstock's control over its own resources and at the same 
time preserved lovely Cooper Lake (which had been threatened with 
conversion to a shoddy resort) into a scenic asset of the town. 


During this same stretch of years Woodstock was beginning to 
undergo a change in its political complexion. It had long been dom- 
inated by the Democratic party but by the time its former Assemblyman 





Charles Krack(he had become rich through owning a floating bath- 
house in New York's East river) died in 1893, Republican strength 

was gaining and before long would become dominant. By the nineties 
Woodstock political leaders were usually members of early families-- 
Shultis, Reynolds, Vandebogart and Winne were the names of the super- 
visors of the decade. By then the descendants of Yankees who had 
arrived following the Revolution, and those of the glassworkers of 
varied ethnic origins who had poured in during the glassmaking years 
of 1809-1854 and a few miscellaneous late nineteenth century arrivals 
had intermarried and produced a moderately homogeneous society. From 
this two groups still stood aside. One was the predominantly Roman 
Catholic Irish quarry workers. The other and much smaller one was 
that of the people of mixed black, Indian and white ancestry who 
lived near the eastern end of Yankeetown and made and peddled fine 
painted and stamped Indian baskets of a traditional Indian design 
and gathered and peddled cranberries and huckleberries in season. A 
few black settlers had arrived far back in the town's history--some 
of their descendants lived in the town -- they were not permitted to 
be buried in the big town cemetery but had a humble one of their own. 


It was into this human setting and into the charming pastoral 
landscape which had evolved as a result of the conversion of the 
town's valleys from forest to farmland that new forces appeared in 
1902. Neat fields and orchards then clustered in the valleys tended 
from white farmhouses and big red barns. On the hillsides above, 
fields and pastures rose and gave way to high sheep pastures and wood 
lots. Parts of the town remained as wild as in colonial days because 
of their difficulty of access. Clear streams and ponds abounded. It 
was this landscape and the stable local population that were a major 
attraction to the art colonists who began to arrive in 1902. A major 
attraction too was that Woodstock unlike many similar towns in the 
Catskills had not become a boarding center for New York Jews. The 
town's property owners had resisted all attempts at Jewish penetration 
like that which had transformed nearby Tannersville. 


In addition to its physical beauty and its stable ethnic mix, 
Woodstock had certain qualities that were powerful forces in causing 
an art colony to settle there and bring change to the town. Long 
before, aesthetic authority and socialist John Ruskin, far away in 
England, had set down in words a description of the kind of place in 
which he believed that good work in the arts might be done and a 
good life might be led. The description fitted Woodstock hillsides 
very precisely, especially the one which sloped down toward the Saw- 
kill from the southern side of Sawkill Head and Huckleberry Mountain 
Hy Plea a by official fiat with Mead's Mountain as Guardian Moun- 
tain). 


In early May of 1902 Bolton C. Brown, son of a conservative up- 
state minister who had become a painter and art teacher, emerged from 
the valley of the upper Sawkill into the Wide Clove of the Overlook 
range and looked down from close to the old summer boardinghouse 
known as Mead's and realized that he had found a setting of which 
Ruskin would surely have approved. Brown was employed by a rich Eng- 

















lishman, Ralph Radcliffe Whitehead, a man steeped in the aesthetic 

and arts and crafts enthusiasm of the time, a friend of John Ruskin 
and of handicraft apostle William Morris. Like Ruskin, Whitehead 
called himself a socialist. He was hostile to the kind of competi- 
tive and aggressive society which had grown up following the rise 1 
to dominance in British life of the Industrial Revolution with its 
crowding of workers into factories, and its stunting of the lives of 
the poor and its pollution of the landscape. Ever since his student 
days at Oxford where he had come under the influence of Ruskin he had 
dreamed of founding some sort of colony in which a carefully selected 
group of people might work at crafts with their own hands and enjoy 

a satisfying life in the country as an example to others of Whitehead's 
conviction that it was possible to move away from the growing mechani- 
zation of life brought about by the Industrial Revolution. » After 
meeting Jane Byrd McCall, an American woman who shared his views, 
Whitehead made an abortive attempt at founding his colony in Italy. 

He and Jane McCall sailed for the United States where they were mar- 
ried. In Santa Barbara California the two created a large landscaped 
estate on which they carried out some of their plans. A small string 
orchestra was brought together and played in the public schools as 
well as for the Whiteheads, an arts and crafts school for children, 
cottages and studios for painters, craftspeople and writers whom the 
Whiteheads believed were worthy of encouragement. Whitehead pub- 
lished a number of booklets in which he proposed a cure for the cur- 
rent wave of unemployment, the awakening of interest on the part of 
School children in the arts and the use of the example of the ancient 
Greeks to better modern life. The attempt at Arcady (the Whitehead 
estate) was loosely structured and Whitehead wanted something better 
organized and under tighter control. In a search for a site for this 
kind of colony Whitehead, Bolton Brown and a second assistant named 
Hervey White explored the mountains which run along the eastern coast 
of the United States from the Adirondacks to the Appalachians of 
Georgia. Brown came down from the Wide Clove at Meads and summoned 
by telegraph Whitehead and White. The three met at Mead's on May 30. 
After studying the upper pastures of seven contiguous mountainside 
farms, the decision was made to found the colony there. Whitehead 
returned to Arcady leaving the job of buying the farms from their 
owners to Brown and White. 


Hervey White was ill adapted to this task. He was a fervent 
believer in socialism, and wore a red Windsor tie to make this plain. 
He was a poet and novelist born and reared in the Middle West and a 
graduate of Harvard. He had lived and done social work for four years 
at Chicago's Hull House before Whitehead discovered him and whisked 
him off to life at Arcady. Brown was very different. He had a vast 
self-confidence and a good deal of the kind of shrewdness once known 
as "cuteness." He tolerated socialism rather than believed in it. 

By stratagems which do not make pleasant reading Brown persuaded and 
even tricked the owners of the seven farms to sell. While this was 

going on rumors flew around Woodstock and demonstrated how far apart 
in many ways the arts and crafts newcomers and the local people were. 
It was being said on Tinker Street that what was being planned was a 
park similar to those in Tannersville and Haines Falls at which Wood- 








teck mem sometimes worked as carpenters or masons. It was suggested 
too thet = giant chicken farm was being projected. Or that Whitehead 
Was Gm GgZemt of the Pope who had come to Woodstock to convert its 
inhabitants. A bit later the Kingston Daily Freeman had its say. 
Rich aud generous Ralph Whitehead was about to start a kind of center 
for the emcourazement of young writers. 
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By lete summer the seven farms were bought and Brown was installed 
in @ valley Sem busily at work preparing plans for the colony's build- 
ings. Two mew members of the colony's advance guard appeared. They 
were Carl Eric Lindin, a painter of polished manners and a Swedish 
accent and Frits Yanderloo, a veteran of the Boer War clad in the 
remmants of his wumiform. All three were set to work at making the 
almost treeless hillside ready and then taking part in raising the 
buildings thoweht necessary. A large studio to house an art school, 

a dormitory-Seardinghouse for students, studios for artists and crafts- 
people and two large houses for Ralph Whitehead and Bolton Brown. Her- 
vey White who was to oversee the farm to be centered around a handsome 
barn of Swiss imspiration took up residence with Vanderloo in the near- 
by farmer’s cottage. In the early spring of 1903 Ralph and Jane White- 
head with their two young sons moved from Arcady to White Pines. They 
were confidem® that their long planned colony would prove a success. 

In the pages of Handicraft, an organ of arts and crafts news and 
opinion for Jame 1903,Whitehead outlined his hopes for Byrdcliffe and 
expressed his beliefs about the poor quality of American life which 

his projec® wes aimed at correcting by furnishing an example of better 
things. Whitehead wrote that furniture, textiles and color prints 
would be pro@uced in a pleasant country setting by people leading 

lives from which the aimless hurry and bustle of most Americans would 
be banished. In a prospectus for his Byrdcliffe Summer School of Art 
Whitehead wrote that the experiment had been set on a tract of twelve 
hundred acres in order to protect it against a deterioration of its 
surroundings by the activities of speculators in real estate. 


While the Whiteheads radiated confidence it was otherwise with 
some of their assistants in the enterprise now named Byrdcliffe -- 
the name was put together in a symbolic gesture from syllables of the 
middle mames of husband and wife. Hervey White during his residence 
at Arcady had become convinced that Whitehead was a dilettante who 
would drop any venture he undertook as soon as it ceased to amuse 
him. He respected Whitehead's great learning in the arts, his ideal- 
ism and his generosity yet he had doubts which were shared by Vander- 
loo and Lindin among others. It was White's hope that if Byrdcliffe 
failed he and his friends might buy it and operate it on lines more 
in keeping with contemporary American realities than the ones of a 
Ruskin and William Morris character to which Whitehead had added a 
few modifications inspired by such Americans as educational philoso- 
pher John Dewey. It was when the scale of Whitehead's experiment on 
the Woodstock mountainside became apparent that White grew dubious a- 
bout his chance of ever buying the place. Whitehead had spent lavish- 
ly -- it was being said locally that he'd invested half a million dol- 
lars in Byrdcliffe. Especially damaging to White's hopes were the 
lengths to which Whitehead had gone in equipping the colony with 











It was from this building in which the Whitehead family lived 
that the management of Byrdcliffe was carried on. 








The center of the hamlet of Woodstock about 1908. 
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plumbing. Like most Englishmen of his time and wealth Whitehead 
was almost fanatically devoted to what he called the use of the 
tub, to which when combined with a devotion to vigorous outdoor 
sports he attributed many of the virtues he saw in Britain's rul- 
ing class. To White, with his midwest farm and Hull House settle- 
ment experience, the tub was of less value than the freedom which 
doing without physical comforts might give artists and intellectu- 
als with little money but strong drives toward creativity and cooper- 
ation with others. The tub might serve as a symbol of the differ- 
ence between the objectives of Whitehead and White. And there was 
another difference. The master of Byrdcliffe saw the colony over 
which he reigned as an enclave of enlightened people set in a back- 
ward rural town to which it related only economically. To*White, 
the social worker, Byrdcliffe might unite arts and crafts people 
and those of the older Woodstock in working together toward a bet- 
ter life for all after the barriers that separated them had been 
broken down by acts of mutual good will. 


With the once thriving bluestone quarries faltering, the Over- 
look Mountain House an apparent failure, summer boarders fewer than 
in the preceding decade, and farming less profitable, especially on 
eroded hillsides, the infusion of capital which Byrdcliffe brought 
was welcomed. All available carpenters, masons and unskilled labor- 
ers were hired to work at road and house building; local sawmills 
supplied lumber and local general stores like Harders, Snyder's and 
the big Bearsville store of the Shultis' supplied all sorts of mer- 
chandise from food and boots and raincoats for workers during the 
rainy autumn of 1902 to chewing and smoking tobacco. Roads were sur- 
veyed and built up the steep mountainside, buildings of simple arts 
and crafts design were put together and the barn of Swiss inspira- 
tion was built. In June of 1903 Byrdcliffe got to work as an arts 
and crafts colony with an art school, a furniture-making ship, 
weaving, printmaking and photographic projects making a beginning. 
The Whiteheads were aglow with confidence, but trouble lay ahead. 
Herman Dudley Murphy, the head of the art school left at the end of 
the summer of 1903 to be replaced by a friend of the Whiteheads, 
landscape painter Birge Harrison. At the same time Bolton Brown 
was discharged. The next season brought an upsurge in activity 
in the Byrdcliffe programs. It also brought a disagreement between 
Whitehead and White which led to White leaving the colony. The furn- 
iture making industry which had been relied upon to provide an income 
to keep Byrdcliffe alive was brought to a halt by the realization 
that its furniture while excellent in design and craftsmanship could 
not compete in the marketplace. Emphasis on weaving and soon on 
making pottery took its place. Brown built himself a studio outside 
of Byrdcliffe and so became the first person to spread to outside 
the limits of Byrdcliffe the involvement with the arts which would 
later on envelop almost all of Woodstock. Hervey White, after a 
marriage which failed and several years of teaching and free-lance 
writing, settled on a farm he bought over the Hurley line and 
there slowly created his own colony devoted to social reform, music, 
crafts, and a kind of freedom which had not been possible at 








Byrdeliffe. . 
Im the meantime Birge Harrison resigned. He had become dis- 
satisfied with the way in which the Whiteheads conducted Byrdcliffe. 
In 1906 he became head of the Summer School of Landscape Painting 
conducted im Woodstock by the Art Students League of New York. With 
this move and the emergence of Hervey White's Maverick as he named 
his colony, the art colony of Woodstock as we know it took on definite 
shape. 


While the art colony grew and brought economic benefit to Wood- 
stock a parallel development -- the building of the Ashokan Reservoir, | 
was giving employment to Woodstock people especially to the workers 
in the dyimg Gluestone quarries. The building of a creamery and a 
state prison were discussed but failed to materialize. By 1914 as the 
first World War began, the Woodstock art colony was famous and thriv- 
ing. The Summer School of Painting was being called the largest and 
most important of its kind in the world. More and more students at 
the school were settling in the town and basing their careers on its 
remarkably varied and paintable landscape. Byrdcliffe continued work 
in crafts but it also now functioned as a pleasant summer retreat for | 
rich people with an interest in the arts. On the Maverick Hervey White 
founded his Meverick Press which turned out novels, books of poetry 
and job printing. Informal musical performances which which were a 
feature of life on the Maverick, as they were at Byrdcliffe, developed 
by 1916 into the Maverick Sunday concerts of chamber music which are 
still alive amd healthy. The previous year was marked by the first 
of a series Of Maverick Festivals which until 1931 offered games, the 
sale of crafts, music, drama, dancing, spectacular pageantry and 
revelry. Houses and cabins on the Maverick were of the simplest con- 
struction,without plumbing or electricity, in order to make it possible 
for creative people to carry out their work without too high a cost for 
daily living. The Concert Hall of 1916 and the Theater built in 1923 
were impressive rustic structures set among the trees. Thousands came 
each year to attend the Festivals and this helped swell the profits of 
local business and to increase the year round Maverick population. 


With the entry into the first World War of the United States in 
1917, growth of the art colony was checked. Induction of local people 
and artists alike into the armed forces, the departure of many people 
for war work of many kinds in many places and the shortages of neces- 
sities of life which always accompany a war all had their effect. Some 
predicted that the art colony would never revive. But following the 
arrival of peace it did. And the 1920s brought a new element to stimu- 
late inerease in population and a stepping up of the pace of life in 

he town. 





The 1920s were a decade of boom when speculation in securities 
became 42 dominating force in American life including that of Woodstock 
where @ feverish expansion took place. Rival theaters and musical 
series, 4m astrologer, a country club, craftspeople of many kinds, a 
growing number of eating places and gift shops as well as of speakeasies 
in that time of Prohibition, all drew visitors to town. Many from 
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the surrounding countryside drove to Woodstock's Tinker Street just 

to watch the "crazy artists" in their unconventional dress. Anti- 
Semitism during the twenties rose to a peak marked by Ku Klux Klan 
activity including the burning of a fiery cross. But Jewish residents 
increased and°came to become valued members of the community. 


In 1930 as the Great Depression was beginning in the wake of the 
boom of the twenties, the town's oldest hotel, the Woodstock Valley 
Hotel, burned. The second Overlook Mountain House had burned in 1923, 
following a few seasons as the site of summer use by large numbers 
of "bloomer girls" who were members of a recreational offshoot of the 
International Ladies Garment Workers Union and a two week period dur- 
ing which the Communist Party of America was founded at a convention 
held in secret at the hotel and on its grounds. 


In the early spring of 1931 the Woodstock Playhouse, housed in 
the big barn of the old A.N. Risely farm and boardinghouse, burned 
in an epidemic of suspicious fires. And on this sobering note Wood- 
stock began its struggle with the depths. of the Depression. Inflated 
real estate values dropped and incomes shrunk. Federal programs furn- 
ished money to hire workers to repair roads and bridges and to copy 
the town's deteriorating old records. The Woodstock Artists Associ- 
ation put into effect a program under which needy artists were given 
weekly paychecks in return for their paintings which were sold at 
auction to help finance the plan. Soon federal programs employed 
artists and so helped hold the colony together in a time of crisis. 
The second World War came and once again brought disruption to the 
flow of life in Woodstock. Once again the draft, rationing, and death 
in battle of friends and relatives became partsof life. And after the 
War ended the people of Woodstock picked up and continued with changes 
the familiar pattern of life in a town in which the arts and tourism 
were the bases of economic existence. New workers in the arts took 
the places of old ones. Theaters and exhibition galleries, gift shops 
and restaurants drew more visitors than ever. New artists with new 
ideas helped revitalize the colony. But the increase in population 
and in the number of tourists brought problems. The hamlet of Wood- 
stock developed worsening sewage and water problems, and it became 
obvious that the old system of district schools was no longer adequate. 
At the same time side effects of the cold war then raging brought 
a polarization of local people into opposing groups. The result of 
all this was a period of hot debate and many expressions of hostility 
between groups without, however, bringing solutions to any of the dif- 
ficulties that preoccupied the town. By the mid-fifties a fresh force 
became evident in Woodstock life. By then industry was finding it 
profitable to move out of urban places to the country. In Woodstock, 
Rotron, a company making fractional horsepower blowers used in cooling 
electronic equipment grew to substantial size. Nearby a plant of the 
International Business Machines Corporation arrived. Most Rotron 
and many IBM employees lived in Woodstock. Following these additions 
to the population a central school system came into being and attempts 
were made to put into effect town planning in order to control the i 
often hastily planned housing developments springing up for industrial 
workers. These attempts were not successful until later. 





The Gallery of the Woodsto 
it looked about ten years later. 


ck Artists Association built in 1923 as 
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1925. 





The garden of the house in Spalitte s East Riding in which 
Bob Dylan lived in the early 1960s. 

















From the beginning of its art colony music had played an import- 
ant part in Woodstock life; in the 1950s popular folk musicians were 
settling in Woodstock and playing at the night spots which were coming 
into being. When Bob Dylan settled down in Woodstock it gave a great 
impetus to the town's standing as a center of popular music. From time 
to time since the Maverick Festivals died in 1931, there had been 
attempts to revive them. Now Similar attempts took on a folk and 

then rock music character. Through the 1960s as tHe young people 

known as hippies crowded into Woodstock, and met conservative opposi- 
tion, little festivals increased. Finally what would soon become known 
as the Woodstock Festival was planned to be held in Woodstock. Plans 
were changed as official and unofficial Woodstock showed a strong anti- 
hippie bias and the Festival moved on eventually taking place near White 
Lake in Sullivan County. Many people to this day believe the world 
famous Festival was actually held in Woodstock. ‘ 


. 

By the late fifties thanks largely to the efforts of J.C. Van 
Rijn, founder of Rotron,Woodstock moved toward adopting a Town Plan 
and by the early sixties the necessary ordinance was adopted by 
the Town Board. The Onteora Central School district, after much often 
acrimonious debate,came into being with Woodstock included. Employees 
of Rotron and IBM soon were playing significant parts in Woodstock 
life. When added to the art colony people, the shopkeepers and dealers 
in real estate and the growing number of retired people who found Wood- 
stock a good place to live gave the town a new character, different 
from the past yet retaining much of its former personality. In the 
1950s Town Board meetings, which local citizens had not been encouraged 
to attend, became freely open to the public and at times of important 
issues were crowded. 


By the 1970s the increase in recognition of Woodstock as a cul- 
tural center with scenic beauty, a growing care for the preservation 
of its natural and man made resources plus its closeness to New York 
by means of the New York Thruway and other highways made the town 
popular as the site of second homes for prosperous New Yorkers, who 
had their own influence on the town's economy and character. Through- 
out its history from the days of absentee landlords and their leases 
for three lives, Woodstock has changed and adapted to meet new condi- 
tions -- it continues to do so. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


Books used in this account of Woodstock history include: 





Clearwater, A.T., History of Ulster County, New York; Kingston, N.Y. 
1907 ; 


Sylvester, N.B., History of Ulster County, New York; Philadelphia, 1880 
Smith, A.M., Woodstock History and Hearsay; Saugerties, N.Y., 1959 





Evers, A., The Catskills from Wilderness to Woodstock; Garden City, 
N.Y. 1972 





Evers, A., A History of Woodstock (working title) published in weekly 
installments in the Woodstock Times, Jan. 1983-June 1984 


Lomgstreth, M., The Catskills; New York, 1921 


Archival materials used include the Woodstock Town Clerk's Minute 
Books 1787-1983 (some missing), Deed books in the office of the 
Ulster County Clerk; Probate records in the Ulster County Surrogate's 
Office. 


Newspapers and Magazines: the following Woodstock newspapers at 
various dates between 1923 and 1983: 


Woodstock Week 
Woodstock Weekly 
Woodstock Press 
Woodstock Record-Press 
the Overlook 

the Woodstock Times 
the Ulster Townsman 
the Wild Hawk 

the Woodstock Pochade 
the Plowshare 

the Hue and Cry 

(all published Woodstock) 





, 


Woodstock Town Supervisors 


Elias Hasbrouck 
John Van Gaasbeck, Jr. 
Wilhemus Rowe 
Benjamin Olmstead 
Cornelius Dumond 
John Wigram 

Isaac Elting 
Daniel Eliot 
Henry P. Shultis 
Samuel Culver 
Andrew A. Newkirk 
Henry P. Shultis 
Herman Reynolds 
Andrew A. Newkirk 
John H. Lockwood 
Peter Reynolds 
William M. Cooper 
Peter Reynolds 
William M. Cooper 
Joseph H. Miller 
Cornelius Riseley 
Herman Reynolds 
William Johnson 
Peter Reynolds 
William M. Cooper 
Albert H. Yosburgh 
Edward B. Harder 
William F. Cooper 
Orson Vandevoort 
Edward B. Harder 
Mark C. Riseley 


1788-1791 
1792-1798 
1799-1802 
1803-1805 
1806-1807 
1808-1809 
1810-1822 
1823-1826 
1827-1829 
1830-1837 
1838-1841 
1842-1844 
1845-1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 
1853-1854 
1855 
1856-1857 
1858-1859 
1860-1861 
1862-1864 
1865 
1866-1867 
1868 
1869-1870 
1871 
1872-1873 
1874 


William H. Reynolds 
Alex H. Elwyn 
William F. Cooper 
William H. Reynolds 
Isaac W. Mosher 
Lyman B. Smith 
Albert H. Vosburgh 
William F. Cooper 
Alfred Reynolds 
William F. Cooper 
Vactor Shultis 
Henry P. VanDeBogart 
Henry P. VanDeBogart 
Henry P. VanDeBogart 
Christian W. Winne 
Christian W. Winne 
Vactor Shultis 
Elting L. Simpkins 
Vactor Shultis 
Harford B. Reynolds 
Elting L. Simpkins 
Lester L. Sagendorf 
George Elwyn 

Albert Cashdollar 
Kenneth L. Wilson 
Joseph Fitzsimmons 
Abram Molyneaux 
William West 
Milton Houst 
Verner L. May 
Valerie L. Cadden 
John LaValle 





1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881-1885 
1886-1888 
1889 
1890-1892 


1893-1894 


1895 
1896-1897 
1898-1899 
1900-1901 
1902-1903 
1904-1907 
1908-1909 

1910 
1910-1911 
1912-1915 
1916-1923 
1924-1931 
1932-1943 
1944-1953 
1954-1959 
1960-1965 
1966-1967 
1968-1971 
1971-1975 
1976-1979 
1980- 
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John Rowe 

Elias Hasbrouck 
John Van Gaasbeck Jr. 
Thomas T. Smith 
Lazarus Sprague 
William B. Rogers 
Conrad Dumond 

John G.Ring 

Conrad Dumond 
William Riseley 
John Wigram 

Andrew W. Riseley 
Champion Pelton 
Andrew W. Riseley 
Chauncey L. Shultis 
John S. Willis 
Stephen A. DeForest 
Chauncey L. Shultis 
Abram S. DeForest 
Herman Reynolds 
James Bogardus 
Peter W. Riseley 
Alexander H. Elwyn 
Edward B. Harder 
Edgar Snyder 
Alexander H. Elwyn 
Robert Maguill 
Alexander H. Elwyn 


John LaValle 
Violet P. Rudeck 
Carol B. Harder 
Mescal Hornbeck 
Harlan Gentilin 


Fred A. Thaisz 


1787 
1788-1789 
1790-1797 

1798 
1799-1800 
1801-1804 
1805-1808 
1809-1810 
1811-1816 
1817-1821 
1822-1835 
1836-1836 
1839-1841 
1842-1844 

1845 

1846 
1847-1848 
1849-1850 

1851 

1852 
1853-1854 

18 


55 
1856-1858 
1859 

1860 

1861 

1862 
1863-1864 


Woodstock Town Clerks 


Edgar Snyder 
Alexander Longyear 
Granville Finger 
Benjamin Johnson 
John H. DuBois 
John F. Russell 
Edwin Hunt 
Clarence Shultis 
James Lasher 
James E. Harder 
Vactor Shultis 
Abram D. Rose 
Frank Shultis 
Byron Snyder 
William Longyear 
Leslie Elwyn 
Edward B. Harder 
Leslie Elwyn 
George Neher 
Orville Elwyn 
Leslie Elwyn 
Barnard Lapo 
Leslie Elwyn 
Leon Carey 
William Mower 
Norman Dock 
Grant Elwyn 
Marjorie Harder 
Violet P. Rudeck 


Town Board-1984 





1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871-1872 
1873 
1874-1875 
1876-1877 
1878-1887 
1887-1889 
1889-1890 
1891 
1891-1895 
1895-190 
190 
1905-1911 
1912-1915 
1916-1917 
1918-1931 
1932-1935 
1936-1939 
1940-1943 
1944-1945 
1946 
1946-1952 
1952-1977 
1978- 


Supervisor 
Town Clerk 
Councilwoman 
Councilwoman 


Councilman 


Councilman 








ADDENDUM 


Inadvertently, the following material was omitted from the text of the article on the Town of Wawarsing. 
; 


TOWN CLERKS of the Town of Wawarsing 








1880 James B. Keeler 1908 LeGrand Smith 1944 Lawrence D. Craft 
1881 James B. Keeler Charles F. Taylor 1946 Lawrence D. Craft 
1882 Jacob M. Hoornbeek 1910 Ulster Palmer 1948 Lawrence D. Craft 
1883 Louis R. Benedict 1912 Ulster Palmer 1950 Edward R. Mance 
1884 Louis R. Benedict 1914 Ulster Palmer 1952 Edward R. Mance 
1885 Louis R. Benedict 1916 Ulster Palmer 1954 Edward R. Mance 
1886 George Deyo 1918 Richard Elting 1956 Edward R. Mance 
1887 George Deyo Allen D. Potter 1958 Edward R. Mance 
1888 George H. Heath 1920 Tracy Schoonmaker 1960 Edward R. Mance 
1889 George H. Heath 1922 Tracy Schoonmaker 1962 Edward R. Mance 
| 1890 George H. Heath 1924 Tracy Schoonmaker 1964 Edward R. Mance 
| 1891 George H. Heath 1926 Tracy Schoonmaker 1966 Kenneth Mitchell 
1892 James E. Case T.S. Fitzgerald 1968 Kenneth Mitchell 
| 1893 J. DuBois Decker 1928 _‘T.S. Fitzgerald 1970 Kenneth Mitchell 
1894 Gilbert Francis 1930 ‘'T.S. Fitzgerald 1972 Kenneth Mitchell 
1896 William L. Hoornbeek 1932 T-S. Fitzgerald 1974 Kenneth Mitchell 
1898 John VanHorn 1934 ‘TS. Fitzgerald 1976 Kenneth Mitchell 
1900 John D. Rippert 1936 W. DeLoise Craft 1978 Kenneth Mitchell 

1902 John D. Rippert 1938 W. DeLoise Craft 1980 Bertha Gorman 

) 1904 John D. Rippert Kenneth R. Kile 1982 Bertha Gorman 

1906 LeGrand Smith 1940 Kenneth R. Kile 1984 Bertha Gorman 


1942 Kenneth R. Kile 


fote: Town Clerks take office in January following elections in November. Since 1899 the office has been for two years. 


SUPERVISORS of the Town of Wawarsing 


1880 William H. Deyo 1908 Herman S. Wells 1946 William M. Kelb, Jr. 
1881 William C. Derby 1910 W. Kelly Shook 1948 William M. Kelb, Jr. 
1882 William C, Derby 1912 William S. Doyle 1950 Lawrence D. Craft 
1883 Isaac N. Cox 1914 William S. Doyle 1952 Lawrence D, Craft 
1884 Isaac N. Cox W. Kelly Shook 1954 Lawrence D. Craft 
1885 Isaac N. Cox 1916 Alfred G. Catherwood Donald A. Sprague 
1886 Isaac N. Cox 1918 William S. Doyle 1956 Donald A. Sprague 
1887 Maurice Deponai 1920 Chester Young 1958 Edwin C. Chase 
1888 Walter S. Cox 1922 Chester Young 1960 Edwin C. Chase 
1889 Walter S. Cox 1924 Chester Young 1962 George Barthel 
1890 Walter S. Cox Dillon B. Humphrey 1964 George Barthel 
1891 Walter S. Cox 1926 John D. Rippert 1966 George Barthel 
1892 James Lounsbery 1928 John D. Rippert 1968 Frank Harkin 
1893 George Deyo 1930 John D. Rippert 1970 Frank Harkin 
1894 George Deyo 1932 Herman S. Wells 1972 Frank Harkin 
0.B. Seaman 1934 Tuthill McDowell 1974 Franklin D. Sahler 
1896 O.B. Seaman 1936 Tuthill McDowell 1976 Franklin D. Sahler 
1898 W. Kelly Shook 1938 Tuthill McDowell 1978 Frank Harkin 
1900 W. Kelly Shook 1940 Charles F. Kaiser, Jr. Ronald Irwin 
1902 W. Kelly Shook 1942 Charles F. Kaiser, Jr. 1980 Frank Spada 
1904 William S. Doyle Deyo W. Johnson 1982 Frank Spada 
1906 W. Kelly Shook 1944 William M. Kelb, Jr. 1984 Frank Spada 


‘te: The year of taking office is given. Since 1899, elections have been every two years in November; with office 
inning the following January. 
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NATURAL & HUMAN 
HISTORY OF THE 
SHAWANGUNKS 


Beginning of the Future 
Phase, 15 
Exports, 15 
Natural Features, 10 
Pioneering Phase 1694-1782, 
12 
Pre-European Phase 1606- 
1694, 11 
Preface, 10 
Political Geography, 10 
Signs of Change Phase 1782- 
1870, 13 
Tanning Industry, 13 
Time Frane of 
Dendrochronology, 11 
Time Scale of the Phases, 16 
Tools, 13 
Transportation, 14 
Wider Community Phase 
1870-1958, 14 
DENNING, TOWN OF 
Administration: 
Supervisors & Clerks since 
1849, 36 
Town Officials 1983, 34 
Agriculture, Business & 
Industry 
Industry, 23, 28 
Lumber, 23 
Mills, 21 
Tanning, 20, 21 
Depressions, Disasters 
Tornado, 26-27 
Early History, 20 
Geography & Location, 20 
Historic Areas & Buildings, 
24-26 
Houses of Worship, 31 
People: 
Benton, David H. 22, 31 
Bush, John, 27, 28 
DeLisser, R. Lionel, 28, 29 
Denning, Wm. H., 20 
Erts, George, 27, 29, 32 
Johnson, George R., 21 
Knickerbocker, Simeon, 24 
Parker, Martin, 21, 23 
Wentworth, J.W. 31 
A Population, 24 


INDEX 


Lest the length of the index outweigh the text it has been necessary to limit this to a simple, mainly topical index. 
The reader is asked to bear in mind that manuscripts were submitted for a period of over one year, therefore, 
some will contain more recent information than others. 


Public Services: 
Post Office, 28 
Recreation & Sports, 31-33 
Clubs & Lodges, 24 
Transportation: 
Napanoch & Denning 
Plank Rd., 23 
Villages & Hamlets: 
Claryville, 28 
Ladleton, 21 
Peekamoose, 21, 31 
Sundown Valley, 28 
Watson Hollow, 21 
ESOPUS, TOWN OF 
Bibliography and Credits, 72 
Development of Hamlets & 
Villages: 
Connelly, 55-57 
May Park, 53-55 
New Salem, 53 r 
Port Ewen, Ulster Park, 
Esopus and West Park, 
61-69 
Rifton, 43-52 
Sleightsburgh, 57-61 
St. Remy, 52-53 
Esopus in 18th Century, 42, 
43 
Fire Departments, 70 
First Public Services, 69-70 
First Settlers: 
Indians, 40, 41 
White Settlers, 41, 42 
Libraries, 71 
Overview-Description, 
Location and Size, 39 
Rte. 32 Bridge over Wallkill, 
38 
Schools, 71 
Supervisors and Town 
Clerks, 70, 71 
Topography, 39-40 
Town Seal, 37 
Agriculture, Business, Historic 
Sites, Industries, 
Manufacturing, People, and 
Transportation are discussed in 
the sections on the 
development of each town. A 
detailed index on this chapter 
has been prepared by the 
author and may be obtained 


from her for the price of 
copying and mailing. Write to: 
Mary Polhemus 
Box 145 
Port Ewen, N.Y. 12466 


GARDINER, TOWN OF 
Administration, 94 
Agriculture, Business & 
Industry: 
Businesses - current, 93 
Crossroads Inn, 77 
Fruit Industry, 74 
Treland Corners Hotel, 81 
Libertyville Mill, 79 
Tuthilltown Mill, 76 
Tillson Lake, 77-78 
Aqueduct Construction, 
effects, 75, 79, 83 
Disaster-Gardiner Fire, 1925, 
83, 84 
Early History, 74, 76, 77, 79, 
80, 81 
Education/Schools, 75, 79 
Gardiner, Addison, 74 
Historic Areas & Buildings: 
Locust Lawn, 86 
Tuthilltown Mill, 76 
Houses of Worship 
Gardiner Reformed 
Church, 87 

Guilford Dutch Reformed 
Church 76, 86 

St. Charles Borromeo R.C. 
Church 88, 89 

Valley Assembly of God, 89 

Tuthill Chapel, 76, 86 
Organizations, 80, 91, 92, 93 
Public Services: 

Post Office, 76 
Recreation/Sports, 91, 92 
Shawangunk Mountains, 80 
Transportation: 

Farmer’s Turnpike, 74 

Gardiner Railroad Station, 

74 
Wallkill Valley Railroad, 
74 
Villages & Hamlets: 

Benton’s Corners, 77 

Clove, 80 

Forest Glen, 81 
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Ganahgote, 76 
Ireland Corners, 84 
Jenkinstown, 84 
Kettleboro, 81 
Libertyville, 79 
Rutsonville, 77 
Trapps, 80 
Tuthill, Tuthilltown, 75 
Volunteerism: 
Gardiner Fire Co., 90 
Gardiner Library, 91 
HARDENBURGH, TOWN OF 
Administration: 
Clerks, 101 
Supervisors, 101 
Town Officials, 1983, 100 
Agriculture, Business & 
Industry: 
Early occupations, 96, 97 
Lumber mills, 96 
Bibliography, 102 
Covered bridges, 97 
Early Settlers, 99 
Geography & Location, 96 
Hard Times, Disasters, 
Floods, 97 
Merwin, Samuel, 99 
Moot, Jerome, 97 
Recreation & Sports, 97, 99, 
100 
Transportation: 
Old Tappan Road, 96 
HURLEY, TOWN OF 
Administration, 105 
Town Clerks, 106 
Supervisors, 106 
Agriculture, Business & 
Industry, 109-110 
Agriculture, 109 
Arms manufacture, 109-110 
Blue Stone Quarries, 110 
Blue Stone quarries - 
letter, 107-108 
Corn farms, 109 
Corn farm workers, 109 
IBM, 108 
Lime Kilns, 110 
a Architecture, 115 
| Arts: 114-115 
| Homer Winslow, 115 
School teacher, 115 
Ashokan Reservoir, towns 
inundated, 105 
Depression & Hard Times, 
Disasters 118 119 
Depression, 118 
Epidemics, 118-119 


Early History: 
Annexation, 104 
Early Settlement, 1 
Hurley Patent, 104 
Indian Attack Hurley, 1 
118 
Naming of Hurley, 104 
Nieu Dorp, 104 
Education/Schools, 113-114 
One and two room 113-114 
Ethnic groups, 106-107 
Geography & Location: 
Demographics, 104 
Geography, 104 
Houses of Worship: 


Glenford Methodist Church 


The Stolen Church, 112- 
113 
St. John’s Roman Catholic 
Church, 112 
St. Joseph’s Roman 
Catholic Mission, 112 
West Hurley Methodist 
Church 112 
Organizations, 117-118 
People: 
Dumont (Dumond), 
Phillip, 104 
Jewell, Humphrey, 104 
Lovelace, Dudley, 104 
Public Services: 
Ashton Post Office, 104 
Glenford Post Office, 104 
West Hurley Post Office, 
104 
Recreation, 116-117 
Transportation, 111-112 
Airport, 111-112 
Major Roads, 104-105 
KINGSTON, TOWN OF 
Administration 
Current Officials, 150 
Supervisors, 149-150 
Town Clerks, 150 
Agriculture, Business & 
Industry 
Bluestone quarrying 140, 
142-145 
Boarding Houses 145, 146 
Division of Town, 146 
Early History, 140 
Education/Schools, 140-143, 
148, 140-141 
Ethnic Groups, 140 
Irish, 146 
Houses of Worship, 140 
St. Ann’s, 148 


Hutton Yard. 134 
Hotels, 129 
Ice Harvesting. 125 
Iron Foundries, 127 
Manufacturing, 129-131 
Present Employers, 131 
Stock & Cordts, 127 
U.S. Lace Curtaim Mill, 129 
Banks, 129 
Blumin, Stewart M.. 137 
Broadway, Central Area, 129 
Theatre, 134 
Upper, 134 
West, 132 
Community Theatre, 134 
Coykendall, Edward house, 
132 
DeWitt, William C., 137 
Early History, 122-123 
Education/Schools: 
Geo. Washington School, 
124 
Kingston Academy, 124, 
135 
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Kingston High School, 134 
Fried, Marc B., 137 
Health Services: 
Benedictine Hospital, 123 
Health Dept., 123 
Tuberculosis Hospital, 135 
Hickey, Capt. Andrew S., 137 
Historic Areas & Buildings: 
Broadway West Area, 132 
Coykendall, Samuel 
mansion, 132 
Hasbrouck, Janson 
mansion, 131 
Stockade Area, 127, 129 
Hoogebom, Cornelius, 124 
Houses of Worship, 127-129 
Incorporation of City, 123 
Newspapers: 
Kingston Freeman, 127 
Organizations: 
Hospital Association, 123 
Library Association, 124 
Ulster Co. Historical Soc., 
137 
Population (Census figures), 
123, 124 
Public Services: 
Carnegie Public Library, 
124 
Police Dept., 124 
Post Office, 134 
Residential Patterns, 132 
Rondout Area, 127-132 
Schoonmaker, Marius, 135, 
136, 137 
Senate House, 135 
Shopping & Business Area, 
129-131 
Skillipot (ferry), 127 
Sylvester, Nathaniel, 136 
Transportation: 
D & H Canal, 122, 124, 
125, 127 
Early Transportation, 122 
Railroads, 126-127 
Shipping/Shipyards, 125- 
126 


Wallkill Valley R.R., 122 
Ulster & Delaware R.R., 
122 

Ulster Performing Arts 
Center, 134 

Urban Cultural Parks 
Program, 132 

Urban Renewal, 131, 136 

Utilities, 123 

Van Buren, Augustus, 137 
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Yosman Towers, 132 


LLOYD, TOWN OF 


Administration: 
Government, 154 
Outstanding Leaders, 168 
Supervisors, 168 

Agriculture, Business & 
Industry: 

1872-, 155 
Later Business, 155-156 
1983 Business, 158-160 

Architecture, 167 

Banks, 168 

Cemeteries, 169 

Chatauqua, 166 

Disasters, floods, fires, 169- 
170 

Early History, 154 

Education/Schools, 164, 165 

Ethnic Groups, 154, 155 

Famous Visitors, 165-166 

Geography & Location, 154 

Health Services, Hospital, 
Doctors, 158, 172 

Historic Areas & Buildings, 
167, 174 

Houses of Worship, 155, 164 

New Paltz Landing, 169 

Newspapers, 158 

Organizations, 156, 167 

People: 

Gaffney, John J. 172 
Maynard, William H. Sr., 
171 
Pratt, Harcourt J. 171 
Wadlin, John F. 172 
Population, Town, 154 
Public Services, Post Office 
161 
Other, 167 
Recreation & Sports, 166 
Transportation: 
Auto, 161, 163 
Bridges, 163 
Ferries, 161, 162 
Railroad, 163 
River, 161, 162 
Roads, 163-164 
Trolley, 157, 158, 161, 163 

Utilities, 167 

Villages & Hamlets - 
Highland, 154 

Wars & Veterans 
Organizations, 171 

Women: 

In Business, 156 
Suffrage, 156, 158 


For Temperance, 156 
MARBLETOWN, TOWN OF 
Administration: 
Supervisors, 191 
Town Clerks, 191 
Justices, 191-192 
Agriculture, Business & 
Industry: 
Bluestone Industry, 179 
Early Merchants, 179 
Early occupations, 176 
Hotels, 177 
Rock Cliff House, 177 
Education/Schools, 180 
Rondout Valley Central 
School District, 180 
Ulster County Com. 
College, 181 
High Falls Time Capsule, 190 
Historic Building-Bevier 
House, 187 
Houses of Worship, 188-189 
Organizations: 
D & H Canal Historical 
Soc., 189 
Ulster Co. Genealogical 
Soc., 189 
Ulster Co. Historical Soc., 
189 
Public Services: 
Postmasters, 180 
Stone Ridge Library, 185 
Town Hall Dedication, 190 
Transportation: 
D & H Canal, 179 
Volunteerism: 
Fire Companies, 189 
Marbletown Rescue Squad, 
189 
MARLBOROUGH, TOWN OF 
Administration: 
Assessors, 204 
Supervisors, 204 
Town Officers, 204 
Agriculture, Business & 
Industry 
Early Industry, 196 
Fruit Industry, 199, 200 
Printing, 197 
Wine, 200 
Arts: 
Elverhoj Art Colony, 199 
Writers & Musicians, 204 
Banks, 197, 200, 201 
Depression/Disaster: 
Fire 1896, 196 
Fire 1915, Methodist 





Church, 197 
Early History, 196 
Education/Schools, 199 
Ethnic Groups, 201 
Geography, 196 
Health Services: 
Physicians, 204 
Historic Areas & Buildings, 
203, 206 
Houses of Worship, 196, 197, 
201-203 
Mill House, 206 
Newspapers, 205 
People: 
Acker, Wolfert, 206 
Gomez, Luis Moses, 206 
Goudy, Frederick, 197 
Hunter, Dard, 206 
Scott, James, 197 
Young, Eliza Keats, 197 
Population, 196 
Public Services: 
Library, 199, 200 
Fire Dept., 196, 197, 199 
Recreation & Sports, 205 
Transportation: 
Bus, 199 
Railroad, 196 
Riverboat, 196 
Road, 199 
Truck, 199 
Utilities: 
Milton Water District, 200 
Telephone, 201 
Volunteerism: 
Ambulance, 199 
Fire, 196, 197, 199 
Library, 199 
Wars & Veterans, 197, 199, 
200, 201 
NEW PALTZ, TOWN OF 
“Because of space limitations 
those with identical surnames 
have been listed by that 
name only.” 
Academy Theatre, 237, 215 
Ackert, 221, 230 
Administration, 209, 210 
Agriculture, 220-221 
Banks, 222, 223, 241 
Barney’s Drugstore, 224 
Boarding Houses, 217, 218, 
219, 220 
Brickmaking, 215 
Brodhead, A., 210, 238 
Brodhead Driving Park, 238 
Business & Industry, 215 


Butterville, 231 

Clubs & Organizations, 239 

Cooperages, 215-216 

Creamery, 215 

Decker, John, 215 

Deyo, 209, 220, 225, 234 

DuBois, 227, 234 

Early History, 208 

Education/Schools, 208, 211, 
213, 220, 231, 232-234, 237 

Electric Light Co., 225 

Elting, 209, 222, 227 

Elting Memorial Library, 227 

Fire Department, 230 

Flat Iron Building, 213, 227 

Fruit Preserving & Canning 
Co., 215 

Griffith, George, 209, 225 

Harp’s Harness Store, 224 

Harp, Peter H., 214 

Heidgerd, William, 227 

Huguenot Historical Soc., 
208, 239 

Hasbrouck, 209, 225, 239 

Houses of Worship, 234-236 

Johnson, Charles T., 221 

Johnston, George E., 225, 226 

Kaiser, William, 241 

LeFevre, 222 

LeFevre, A.P, & Son, 213, 
215 

Libertyville, 231 

Lowe Brick Co., 215 

Mayors, 210 

McKinney, 222 

Milham, George & Sons, 215 

Minnewaska Mtn. House, 208 

Mohonk Mountain House, 
208, 212, 216, 217, 220 

Newspapers, 217, 220, 221- 
222, 224, 225 

Pappas Building, 231 

Plutarch, 231 

Population, 210, 211 

Post Office, 230-231 

Price, William H., 225 

Recreation & Sports, 237 

Roads, 211 

Ruelke, Steve, 222 

Rust, George E., 225 

Schmid, John, 225 

Springtown, 231 

Steen, Jesse, 225 

Stokes, John F., 216 

Stone Houses, 208, 239, 240 

Storr, D. C., 236 

Trolley, 213, 214 


Utilities, 224-225 
Van Steenburgh, Burhans, 


213, 225 


Van Wagenen, 210, 221 


Water Supply, 225, 227 

Wallkill River, 208, 217, 220, 
238-239 

Wallkill Valley Railroad, 211, 
213, 215, 220, 221, 225 

Yeaple, Asa, 215 


OLIVE, TOWN OF 


A Growing Town, 254-255 
Administration, 259 
Supervisors, 259 
Town Clerks, 259 
Agriculture, Business, 
Industry: 
Agriculture, 255 
Business, 260-261 
Logging, 259 
Art, 257-258 
Ashokan Reservoir, 
construction 252-254 
Celebrations, 260 
Depression, & Disasters, 259 
Blizzard of 1888, 252 
Education/Schools, 245, 255 
Esopus Creek, 244 
Historic Areas & Buildings: 
Sahler Mill, 251 
Houses of Worship, 256-257 
Location, 244 
Organizations & Clubs, 261 
Sunday School Association, 
255-256 
Population (Census), 260 
Recreation & Sports, 260 
Villages & Hamlets: 
Acorn Hill, 250 
Bishop’s Falls, 249 
Boiceville, 246 
Brodhead Bridge, 248 
Brown’s Station, 249-250 
Cold Brook, 247 
Krumville, 250 
Maltby Hollow, 248 
Olive, 244 
Olive City, 248 
Samsonville, 251 
Shokan, 245-246 
Tongore (Olivebridge) 250 
Traver Hollow, 247 
West Shokan, 247 
Winchell’s 251 
Winchell’s Falls, 250 
Volunteerism, 261 
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PLATTEKILL, TOWN OF 
Administration: 
Supervisors, Town Clerks 
264, 266, 268 
Agriculture, 293, 295, 296 
Ancient Indian Dam, 264, 
296 
Business & Industry, 268, 
270, 272, 274, 277, 279, 280, 
282, 295 
Banks, 274 
Bibliography, 297 
Churches, 285, 286, 287, 288, 
289, 290 
Doctors, 292, 293 
Education/Schools, 290, 291, 
292 
Ethnic Groups, 281, 282 
Index: For a full name & 
subject index of Plattekill - 
please send a SASE to: 
Plattekill Town Historian 
Town Hall 
Modena, N.Y. 12548 
Population, 281 
Public Services: 
Library, 283 
Post offices, 283 
Transportation & Roads, 279, 
280, 281 
Utilities, 282 
Villages & Hamlets: 
Ardonia, 276, 277 
Clintondale, 274, 276 
Modena, 272, 274 
New Hurley, 270, 272 
Plattekill, 268, 270 
Sylva, 277 
Tuckers Corners, 277, 279 
Unionville, 279 
Volunteerism: 
Fire Departments, 283, 284, 
285 
ROCHESTER, TOWN OF 
Acknowledgments, 326 
Administration: 
Supervisors, 305-306 
Agriculture, Businesses & 
Industry: 
Agricultural Notes, 321 
Businesses, 303, 305 
Hotels, 302-303 
Huckleberry Harvest, 311 
Lake Minnewaska, 313-314 
Millstones, 311-312 
Misc., 302 
Quarrying, 301 
474 


Bibliography, 326 
Early History, 301-302 
Education/Schools, 317-318, 
321 
Houses of Worship: 
Accord Methodist Church, 
315 
Our Lady of Lourdes, 317 
Rochester Reformed 
Church, 315 
Stone Ridge Methodist 
Church, 315 
Synagogues, 317 
Organizations: 
Rochester Youth 
Commission, 321-322 
Population, 301 
Public Services: 
Post Offices (Accord) 301, 
306-310 
Recreation & Sports: 
Richardson’s Coronet 
Band, 303 
Religious History, 314-317 
Transportation, 305,-321 
Villages & Hamlets: 
Accord, 301 
Alligerville, 302 
Port Jackson, 301-302 
Volunteerism: 
Accord Fire District, 322- 
323 
Alligerville Fire Co., 324 
Kerhonkson-Accord First 
Aid, 323 
Rochester Fire Co., 324 
ROSENDALE, TOWN OF 
Administration: 
Rosendale, Village of, 337 
Town Government, 337 
Agriculture, Business & 
Industry: 
Cement, 328-329, 331 
Coal, 331 
Imar Records Center Inc., 
331 
Quarrying, 331 
Ski-ing, 335-336, ski- 
jumping, 335-336 
Tourism, 335 
Aimoni, Giacomo, 336 
Auchmoedy, Silas, 337 
Barber, Hugh, 336 
Coykendall, Samuel, 328, 329, 
332 
Curran, William, 335 
DeFelicia, Gerard, 337 








Depression/Disasters: 

Fires, 333 

Floods, 333-334 
Ebbers, Joseph, 337 
Houses of Worship: 

Friend’s Meeting Orthodox 

Church, 338 
St. Peter’s Catholic 
Church, 338 
Union Chapel, 338 
» United Reformed Church 
of Rosendale, 333-338 
Glazer, Richard, 337 
Havranek, Beatrice, 337 
High Falls Aqueduct, 328 
Hyatt, Lillian, 337 
Kellar, Franz, 336 
Joppenbergh Mountain, 335- 

336 
LeFevre, Cornelius, 337 
Mollenhauer, George, 337 
Mooney, John, 337 
New York State’s Main 

Street Award, 337 
O'Leary, Catherine, 337 
Organizations, 334-335, 336, 

337-338 
Population, 329 
Public Services: 

Fire Companies, 333, 335 
Recreation & Sports, 336 
Sammons, Mary, 333 
Snyder, Andrew J., 329, 338 
Ten Hagen, Rutsen, 337 
Transportation: 

Canal, D & H, 331-332 

N.Y. Ontario & Western 

R.R., 332 

Railroads, 332 

Wallkill Valley R.R., 332 
Sewers, 336 
United States Corps. of 

Engineers, 334 
United States Public Roads 

Administration, 329 ’ 
Van Nostrand, Clifton, 337 
Veterans Organizations: 

American Legion, 337 
Villages & Hamlets: 

Binnewater, 333, 337, 338 

Bloomington, 333, 337, 338 

Bruceville, 337 

Cottekill, 332, 337 

Creek Locks, 329, 332, 337 

Eddyville, 332 

Hickory Bush, 337 

Lawrenceville, 329, 332, 
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337 
LeFevre Falls, 329, 337 
Maple Hill, 337 
Rosendale, 328, 329, 332, 
333, 334, 335, 336, 337, 
338 
Tillson, 337 
Whiteport, 329, 337 
Williams, Ed, 335 
Williams Lake, 333, 335 
Williams, Walter, 335-336 
Zaja, Ludvick, 336 
SAUGERTIES, TOWN OF 
Administration, 342-345 
Town Board, 345 
Town Supervisors & 
Clerks, 344-345 
Village Board, 344 
Village Mayors & Clerks, 
343-344 
Agriculture, Business & 
Industry: 
Bluestone, 346-347 
Brick, 346 
Cantine Paper Mill, 347- 
348 
Ferroxcube, 348-349 
Ice, 346 
Mushroom, 346 
Rotron, E. G. & G., 346 
Russell, F. L., 347 
Selected Businesses, 349 
Architecture, 350-351 
Chrysanthemum Festival, 357 
Donlon, Roger, 365 
Education/Schools, 351-352 
Health Related, 363 
Introduction, 342 
Historic Areas & Buildings, 
350 
Houses of Worship, 352, 353 
Lighthouse, 350-351 
Little Sawyer Grist Mill, 359 
Newspaper, 360 
Opus 40, 354-355 
Organizations & Civic 
Groups, 363 
Public Services: 
Library, 352 
Police, 362 
Sports & Recreation 355-358 
Entertainment, 353-355 
Seamon Park, 357-358 
Theaters, 353-354 
Transportation, 349-350 
Utilities, 359-360 
Volunteerism: 


Ambulance, 362 
Fire, 362-363 
Wars & Veterans 

Organizations: 

American egion, 365 

War Dead, 364-365 

Wars, 364-365 

Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
365 

SHANDAKEN, TOWN OF 
Administration: 

Town Clerks, 383 

Town Officials, 1983 

Town Supervisors 

Agriculture, Business & 

Industry: 

Bedstead factory, 370 

Bluestone, 381-382 

Hotels, 372, 375 

Mills, 372 

Quarries, 370 

Skiing, 379 

Tanneries, 379 

Esopus Creek, 379 
Houses of Worship: 

Baptist Church, 377 

Dutch Reformed Church, 
375 

Location & Geography, 370 
Organizations: 
Good Templar’s Lodge, 372 
Odd Fellow’s Lodge, 372 
Public Services: 

Post Offices, 370, 372 
Big Indian, 381 
Branch & Frost Valley, 

381 
Oliverea Valley, 381 
Schools/ Education, 375 
Sports & Recreation:, 380 
Tiskilwa Park, 382 
Transportation: 

Mt. Pleasant R. R. Station, 
370 

Railroad, 370, 375, 380-381, 
382 

Utilities: 

Phoenicia Water Works, 

377 
Villages & Hamlets: 

Allaben, 380-381 

Big Indian, 381 

Bushnellville, 370 

Chichester, 379 

Mount Pleasant, 372 

Mount Tremper, 370 

Oliverea, 370, 381 


Phoenicia, 372 

Pine Hall, 50 

Shandsken, 355-382 
Whitewater Races. 372 


SHAWANGUNK, TOWN OF 


Administraties: 
Clerks, 337-288 
Supervisors, 387 
1983, 338 
Agriculture, Besimess & 
Industry: 
Dairy, 392, 3S 
James Crowell Brick 
Mould Mall, 36 
Borden Home Farm. 22 
Early History, 3% 
Education/Scheels, 255 
Ethnic Groups, 38 
Houses of Worship, 388 380. 
392, 395 
Historic Areas & Batidiees. 
393, 395-396 
People: 
Borden, John G_ 2 333 
Borden, Marion. 392-383 
Hasbrouck, Cormelses, 233 
Population, 388 
Public Services: 
Library, 393 
Post Office, 389 
Villages & Hamlets 
Bruynswick, 389, 992 
Crawford, 389 
Dwaarkill, 389 
Galeville, 389 
New Fort, 392 
New Hurley, 389 
New Prospect, 389 
Red Mills, 389 
Walker Valley, 389 
Wallkill, 389 
Volunteerism: 
Walkill Library, 393 
Wallkill Prison, 395 


ULSTER, TOWN OF 


Acknowledgments, 423 

Administration, 401 
Clerks, Town -list of, 405 
Supervisors, Town - list of, 

405 

Autrens Pond, 401 

Bibliography, 425 

Brabant Plank Road, 401, 
413 

Business, development of, 
415, 416 


Cemeteries, 418 
as 


Chambers Lane, 401 
Churches, 418 
Depression, 419 
Education/Schools, 416, 418 
Hard Times, 418 
Historic Buildings, 410 
History, Early, 400 
Lake Katrine - see Pine Bush 
Library, 418 
Organizations, 420 
Population, 405 
Recreation, 414 
Transportation, 410 
| Delaware & Hudson Canal, 
| 400 
Utilities, 420, 422 
Villages & Hamlets: 
| Eddyville, 400 
Flatbush, 400 
1 Maple Grove, 400-401 
| Pine Bush (Lake Katrine), 
401 
Ruby, 400 
WAWARSING, TOWN OF 
Addendum 469 
Administration: 
Ellenville, 446, 447 
T/O Wawarsing, 447, 448 
Arts, 432, 433 
Banks, 441, 442 
Disasters, 488 
Early History, Ellenville, 429, 
449 
Eastern N.Y. Correctional 
Facility 430, 436, 443 
Education/Schools, 429, 442 
Ethnic Groups, 442 
Factories - See Industry 
Geography & Location, 429 
Health Services, 443, 445 
Sam’s Point, 444, 445 
Ice Caves mtn., 445 
Hotels - See Industry 
Houses of Worship, 429, 430, 
432, 433, 434, 442 
Industry: 
Ellenville, 434, 435 
Napanoch, 435, 436, 439, 
440, 441 
Hotels - All year, summer, 
435, 436, 438, 439, 440, 
441 
Sun Ray Water, 438, 439 
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Newspapers, 445 
Population, 429, 434 
Public Services: 

Libraries, 443 

Post Offices, 445 

Radio, 445 

TV, 445 

Transportation: 
D & H Canal, 434 
Railroad, 434, 436, 442 
Reformatory- See Eastern 

N.Y. 

Ulster County Fair, 431 
Utilities - Telephone, 445 
Villages & Hamlets: 

Cragsmoor, 432, 433 

Dairyland, 434 

Ellenville 
Dissolution considered, 

449 
General, 429, 430 

Greenfield Park, 434 

Kerhonkson, 432 

Lackawack, 434 

Leurenkill, 434 

Napanoch - General, 430, 
435-436 

Oak Ridge, 434 

Port Ben, 434 

Sholam, 434 

Soccannising, 434 

Spring Glen, 433, 434 

Ulster Heights, 433 

Wawarsing, Hamlet of, 430, 
431, 432 

Yeagerville, 434 

Volunteers:, 445 

Firemen, 445 

Wind Farm, 446 

Yama Farms Inn, 439 
WOODSTOCK, TOWN OF 

Administration: 

Town Board 1984, 468 

Town Clerks, 468 

Town Supervisors, 467 

Agriculture, Business & 

Industry: 

Boarding Business, 452, 453 
A.N. Riseley’s, 453, 462 
Cold Brook House, 453 
Mead’s, 453 
Overlook Mountain 

House, 452, 453, 462 
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IBM, 462 
Merchants, 460 
Mills, 454 
Quarrying, 454, 460, 461 
Rotron, 462, 465 
Vosburgh Bros. Mill, 454 
Woodstock Valley Hotel, 
462 
Art Colony Beginnings 452, 
455, 456, 457, 460, 461 
Byrdcliffe, 457, 460, 461 
‘Maverick, 461 
Brown, Bolton C. 452, 455, 
456, 457, 460 
Cooper Lake, 454 
Depression years, 462 
Dylan, Bob, 465 
Early Political Climate, 454, 
455, 462 
Education/Schools, 462, 465 
Ethnic Groups, 454, 455 
Harrison, Birge, 460, 461 
Tron Duke, 459 ss 
Krack, Charles, 455 
Ku Klux Klan, 462 
Linden, Carl Eric, 457 
Maverick: 
Beginnings, 461 
Concerts, 461 
Festivals, 461, 465 
Press, 461 
McCall, Jane Byrd, 456, 457 
Music in, 461, 465 
Ruskin, John, 455, 456 
Smith, Col. James, 453 
Transportation: 
Railroad 453 
Roads, 460, 465 
Van Rijn, J.C. 465 
Vanderloo, Frits, 457 
Villages & Hamlets: | 
Lewis Hollow, 454 . 
Zena, 452 
War, effects on Woodstock, 
461, 462 
White, Hervey, 456-457, 460, 
461 
Whitehead, Ralph Radcliffe, 
456, 457, 460 
Woodstock Artists Assoc. 462, 
463 
Woodstock Festival, 465 
Woodstock Playhouse, 462 


NS  ———— 


